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RABBINISM CONSIDERED AS A RELIGIOUS SYSTEM. 


Rapsinism has fared like all other religious systems: it has 
had prejudiced assailants to attack, and over-zealous admirers to 
defend it. The former have produced whatever they could find 
objectionable ; ; the latter have carefully kept out of view whatever 
seemed to its disadvantage. The truth is, that it is a mixed 
system of good and bad. Founded on the ‘inspired writings of 
Moses and the prophets, it necessarily contains much truth and 
wisdom; but expounded and enlarged by prejudiced men, it 
presents a strange incongruity of materials. To form a right 
estimate, therefore, it is necessary to consider both the good and 
the bad as impartially as may be. 

The first and most prominent feature in Rabbinism is, that it 
acknowledges Divine revelation as the great basis of religion and 
morality, and teaches a future state of rewards and punishments. 
It is true, the Rabbins are by no means agreed as to their nature, 
and Maimonides reckons as many as five varieties of opinions on 
this subject. “ The first class think that the future bliss means 
Paradise ; and that this is a place where they eat and drink 
without any previous labour or fatigue to the body ; - and that there 
are there houses built of precious “stones, and beds covered with 
silk, and rivers flowing with wine, and perfumed oils, and many 
things of the same kind. Further, that the threatened punishment 
means hell; and that it isa place burning with fire, where the 
bodies are burned, : and the children of men tormented with various 
kinds of torment and affliction, too many to enumerate.” “ The 
second class are of opinion that by the expected good is to be 
understood the days of Messiah (may he soon be revealed !) ; 
and that at that time the children of men will all be angels, 
living and abiding for ever; and that they will be great of 
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stature, and that they will multiply and increase until they 
cause the whole world to be inhabited for ever; and that this 
Messiah, as they think, will live by the help of the Name, Blessed 
be He; and that in those days ‘the earth will bring forth oar- 
ments ready woven, and bread ready baked, and other like 
impossibilities ; and that the punishment will be, that the wicked 
shall not exist, nor be worthy to have a part therein.” “The 
third class thinks, that by the expected good is meant the resur- 
rection of the dead; and their idea of this is, that man will live 
after death, and return with his relations and family, and eat and 
drink, and not die any more; and that the punishment will 
consist in not living after death with those that live.” “The 
fourth class is of opinion that the reward to be attained by 
keeping the commandments is bodily rest, and the attainment 
of worldly pleasures in this present world, as fertility of the soil, 
much wealth, a numerous progeny, health of body, peace, se- 
curity, an Israelitish king, and dominion over those who oppress 
us; and that the punishment which will overtake us, if we deny 
the law, is the opposite of these things, such as we experience at 
present in this state of captivity.” “ The fifth class, and they 
are very numerous, combine all these things, and say, that 
our hope is that Messiah will come, and raise the dead, and 
that they shall be gathered into Paradise, and there they 
shall eat and drink, and be well fed all the days of the 
world.”* These opinions may be said to constitute the popular 
belief of the Rabbinical Jews; and it is evident from Maimonides’ 
confession, and still more from the pains which he took to 
confute thes, that they were wide ‘ly spread and tenaciously held 
in his day. They are still the opinions most commonly advanced 
by the mass of the Jewish people. It is no wonder, therefore, 
that many Christian divines have considered the expressions 
“the days of Messiah” and “the world to come,” as synonymous. 
Maimonides has however endeavoured to establish another 
Opinion more consistent with the ideality of his philosophy. He 
distinguishes between the days of Messiah and the world to 
come, asserting that the former expression refers to a state of this 
present world, whereas by the latter 1s to be understood the 
spiritual and eternal state; and this statement is defended at 
length by Rhenferdt, in his Dissertations de Seculo futuro.+ The 
words of Maimonides are very express and decided. He says, 
“ Let it not come into thy mind that in the days of Messiah an 
part of the fashion of this world will be destroyed, or that there 
will be any change in the creation. The world will go on in its 
accustomed fashion. Isaiah’s declaration that the wolf shall 
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dwell with the lamb, and the leopard lie down with the kid, is a 
parable and enigma. The meaning of this passage is, that Israel 
shall dwell securely with the wicked of the nations of the world.”’* 
A little lower down he adds, from the Talmud, “ The wise men 
have said, that between the ‘days of Messiah and this present 
world there is no difference except in the subjection of the 
kingdoms.” In his treatise on Repentance, at the end of the 
eighth chapter, he gives another quotation from the Talmud, to 
the same etiect— Our wise men have said, that all the prophets 
have prophesied only of the days of Messiah, but of the world to 
come it 1s written, ‘ Neither hath the eye seen, O God, besides 
thee (what he hath prepared for him that waiteth for him).’— 
Isa. Ixiv. 4.” In this same chapter he gives his own view of the 
future rewards and punishments in the following words :—‘t The 
good that is laid up for the righteous is the life of the world to 
come ; and that is the life that knows no death, and the good 
that is unmixed with evil. The reward of the righteous is ‘that 
they may be thought worthy of this happiness, and shall have a 
part in this bliss. The punishment of the wicked is that they 
shall not be worthy of this life, but shall be cut off and die. 
Whosoever is not worthy of this ‘life, he dies never to live again, 
On the contrary, he is cut off in his wi ickedness, and per rishes as 
the brute. In the world to come, there is no body nor corpo- 
reality, but only the souls of the righteous without a body, like 
the ministering angels. And as there are no bodies, neither is 
there eating nor drinking, nor any of those things which the 
bodies of men need in this present world... . but the righteous 
sit with crowns on their heads, and enjoy the glory “of the 
Shechinah.” The crowns here mentioned he also explains alle- 
gorically of the moral virtues for which they have been entitled 
to a share in this state of bliss. But that these are not the 
received opinions on the subject, appears from the pains which 
Nochmanides and others have taken to prove them not heretical, 
and from the unqualified contradiction which they met from 
Abraham ben Dier. This last writer is particularly indignant at 
the assertion that there is to be no corporeality in the world to 
come, which, he says, is little short of a denial of the resurrection, 
This variety of opinion proves, however, that the doctrine of a 
future state of rewards and punishments is a fundamental topic 
of Rabbinical theology, and that there is therefore a wide 
difference between this system and infidelity. But the beneficial 
effect which this doctrine is calculated to produce on the mind is 
much weakened by another dogma, which asserts that every 
Israelite has a part in the world to come. ‘This doctrine is laid 
down again and again in the Talmud, and seems to be universally 
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adopted. “All Israel has a part in the world to come, for it is 
said, ‘Thy people shall be all righteous: they shall inherit the 
land for ever, the branch of my planting, the work of my hands, 
that I may be glorified.’”* It is not meant by this that the 
wicked Israelites are not to be punished, but only that their 
punishment is to be temporary, and that when they have received 
the punishment due to their sins, they are then to enjoy eternal 
happiness. To this general rule, however, there are some excep- 
tions. Those who deny the resurrection of the dead, or the 
divine origin of the law, and those who are termed Epicureans, 
are all excluded from any share in the world to come. As to the 
Gentiles, the Rabbins teach that the pious amongst them are 
also to be saved; neither Christians nor Mahometans are to 


be found in this happy number. Maimonides classes them 
both amongst the deniers of the law. 


g He says, “ the deniers of 
the law are of three sorts: first, he that says that the law 1s not 
from God, yea, even one verse, or one letter. If he says that 
Moses gave the law himself, he is a denier. Also he that denies 
the comments on the law, that ts, the traditional law, and who 
renounces the Agadah, as Sadok and Bajethos; and he who says 
that the Creator has changed one commandment for another, or 
that the law has long since been abrogated, though of divine 
origin, as the Christians and Mahometans: each of these is a 
denier of the law.” The Rabbins teach, as might be expected, 
that the way to eternal happiness is by the service of the one true 
God. Their doctrine concerning the nature of God, as held at 
present, is expressed in the third article of the Maimonidean 
creed—“ I believe with a perfect faith that the Creator (blessed 
be his name!) is incorporeal, that he is not subject to any of those 
changes that are incident to matter, and that he has not any 
sumilitude whatever.”+ But it is a question whether this was 
their doctrine always. Eisenmenger has collected a great 
number of passages trom Jewish writers, ascribing to God cor- 
poreal attributes, assigning his dimensions, and even asserting 
that he wears phylacteries. Learned Jews now say, after Mai- 
monides, that these passages must be understood allegorically ; 
but the very first sentence of the Moreh Nevuchim is an acknow- 
ledgment that men had been accustomed to consider God as cor- 
poreal; and Abraham ben Dier says plainly, “That many 
greater and wiser men than Maimonides held this doctrine, 
convinced by passages of Scripture, and still more from passages 
in the Agadah.” Indeed, it appears that in this as well as 
some other doctrinal articles a change of sentiment was effected 
by the intercourse with the Moors and other Mahometans, and 
by the enmity against Christianity, which was much increased 
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by the Crusades. But whatever variations there may have been 
in the doctrines, the practical part of Rabbinism has sustained 
but little change. The Rabbins teach that the one true God is 
to be worshipped and served, and that not merely with ceremonial 
observances, but with the homage of the heart. The Pirke 
Avoth contain many admirable precepts inculcating true piety— 
the Morals of Maimonides, and “The Duties of the Heart,”* 
shew that the government of the heart and affections is the most 
acceptable worship. But it cannot be denied that the tendency 
of the system is to beget in the minds of the multitude an undue 
regard for merely external observances. Antigonus of Socho 
may say, “Be not like servants who serve their master 
for the sake of receiving a reward, but be like servants who 
serve their master disinterestedly.”. But R. Chananiah ben 
Akeshia has said, “ God blessed be! he has been pleased to 
render Israel meritorious, therefore he multiplied to them the law 
and the commandments, as it is said, ‘The Lord was pleased for 
his righteousness’ sake; he magnified the law, and made it 
honourable.’” Couple this doctrine with the endless catalogue of 
Rabbinical commandments, and the etlect upon the minds of the 
people is easily conceived, especially when it is remembered 
that most of those commandments which are peculiar to the Jews 
are merely ceremonial. The Rabbinical Jew fulfils a command- 
ment, and consequently lays up a certain portion of merit, by the 
mode of putting on his shirt, fying his shoes, washing his hands 
before and after meals, and by walking fast to the synagogue and 
slow coming away. ‘The wearing of certain fringes (Tsitsith) on 
his garment, putting on his phylacteries, saying the prescribed 
prayers, and lighting the candles for the feast of dedication, are 
all meritorious acts. The Sabbath has a whole host of such 
meritorious observances ; so has every festival and every fast ; so 
that by the end of the year every Rabbinical Jew must think 
that he has a pretty tolerable stock of observances, and conse~ 
quently of merit, laid up, to stand against whatever sins he ma 
have committed. The Sepher Lev Tov, a book written in Jewish 
German, and therefore intended for the common people, says of 
the Sabbath alone, that “he who keeps the Sabbath aright has 
as much merit as if he kept the ten commandments, and even 
the whole law.” And a little further on it says, “Though a man 
should commit the greatest sins mentioned in the law, yea, 
though he should commit idolatry, yet if he will keep the Sabbath 
aright, God will forgive him.” (fol. 56, col. 3.) 
But when we say that Rabbinism has this tendency, we do 
not mean to insinuate that this system overlooks our duty to our 
neighbour. . On the contrary, it is both diffuse and minute in its 
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precepts on this head. It not only lays down principles, but 
defines the conduct in a multitude of particular cases. Indeed, 
this is one of the peculiarities of the system, that it considers 
the civil law as an integral part of religion. Hence the directions 
about baying and selling, compensation for damage inflicted, 
marriage contracts, divorce, and even usury and money-lending 
are all included in the six hundred-and-thirteen commandments 
which form the boast of every Rabbinist. Some few of this large 
number will be sufficient to shew the spirit of the system, and 
what it teaches as to our duty towards our neighbour. “ Accord- 
ing to the Rabbies it is an affirmative precept to visit the sick, 
and to comfort the mourners, and to carry forth the dead, and to 
bring home a bride, and to accompany travellers a part of the 
way, and to take part in all that ts necessary for interment—such 
as carrying on the shoulder, and going before, and lamenting, 
and digging, and burying—and also to rejoice the bride and 
bridegroom, and to assist them in all that they require. Though 
these are commandments of the Rabbies, they are all included in 
the general rule, thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself. All 
things that thou wouldest that others should do unto thee, do 
thou to them who are thy brethren in the law and the command- 
ments.” ‘* Visiting the sick is a commandment binding upon all. 
The great are to visit those in humble estate, and the visiting is 
to be many times in the day ; the oftener the better, only not so 
as to be troublesome. Whosoever visits the sick does as much 
as if he took a part of his sickness, and alleviated his suffering ; 
and whosoever does not visit the sick is as guilty as if he shed 
blood.” Maimonides gives it as his opinion that “comforting the 
mourners is even of paramount obligation, because to comfort the 
mourners is to shew kindness both to the living and the dead.” 
Their precepts concerning the burying of the dead are of the 
same humane character. In order to bury the dead it is lawful 
to cease from the study of the law, which the Rabbins esteem to 
be superior even to prayer. Further, if there be one dead person 
in the city, all are forbidden to carry on their usual occupations 
until he be buried, unless there be persons to attend to it properly. 
It is also to be observed, that this precept is extended to the case 
of the Gentiles. The dead of the Gentiles are also to be buried, 
and their mourners to be comforted, and their sick to be visited 
for the sake of the ways of peace.”’* 

Another amiable feature in the Rabbinical system is the provi- 
sion which it makes for the poor. “It is an affirmative precept 
to give alis to the poor of Israel, according as the poor have 
need, if it be in the power of the giver, for it is said, ‘ Thou 
shalt open thine hand wide to him’ (Deut. xv. 8); and again, 
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‘ Thou shalt relieve him, a proselyte or a sojourner, that he ma 
live with thee;’ and again, ‘That thy brother may live olith 
thee’ (Lev. xxv. 35,36). And whosoever sees a poor man beg- 
ging, and shuts his eyes from him, and does not give him alms, 
transgresses a negative precept, for it is said, ‘ Thou shalt not 
harden thy heart nor shut thine hand from thy poor brother.’” 
The extent of the charity is fixed according to the wants of the 
poor person—* According as the poor hath need thou art com- 
manded to give. If he has no clothing, he is to be clothed ; if 
he has no furniture, it is to be bought for him; if he has no wife, 
he is to be helped to marry one; if a woman, she is to be assisted 
in getting a husband ; yea, if it had formerly been the custom of 
the poor person to ride on horseback, and to have a servant running 
before him, but now he has come down in the world,—it is a 
duty to buy him a horse to ride and a servant to run before him, 
for it is said, ‘ sufficient for his need, in that which he wanteth’ 
(Deut. xv. 8). The Commentary in the Jom Din says, that this 
extent of charity is not to be expected from individuals, but b 
the joint contributions of the many ; and some persons may think 
that neither the few nor the many amongst the Jews practise 
what is here prescribed ; but we are considering the system, and 
therefore think it right to exhibit its principles, which in this 
respect far excel those of the political economists of the day, 
and, if practised, would prevent much crime, as well as go far to 

~diminish human misery. The Rabbins further provide “ that 
in every city where there are Israelites, known and faithful men 
should be appointed to go round and collect the appointed alms.” 
When they bad the power, they punished with stripes any one 
who refused to give, and at present they hold out every induce- 
ment in the way of persuasion and threatening. The Hebrew 
word which they use for c/ms properly signifies righteousness, and 
hence they bring many passages from Scripture to move the 
people to the performance of this duty. ‘“ We are bound to be 
more careful respecting this commandment of alms, than about 
any other of all the affirmative precepts, for almsgiving is a 
characteristic of the righteous seed of Abraham our father, as it 
is said, ‘I know him that he will command his children to do 

alms’ (Gen. xviii. 19). By almsgiving alone it is that the throne 
of Israel is established, and that the law of truth standeth, for it 
is said, ‘ By alms (in righteousness) thou shalt be established’ 

(Isaiah liv. 14). By alms alone it is that Israel shall be delivered, 
for it is said, ‘Zion shall be redeemed with judgment, and her 

converts with alms’ (righteousness) (Isa. i. 27).” A man who 
will not give alms is said to be as bad as an idolater, and it is 
even suggested that it is necessary to inquire into his genealogy, 
for such cruelty is found only amongst the Gentiles, as it is said, 

‘They are cruel, and will not pity; but all Israel and he that is 

jelanid to them are as brothers, as it is said, ‘ Ye are the children 
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of the Lord your God.’” From these few extracts it appears 
that the Rabbinical system inculcates mercy and charity amongst 
those who profess it. An examination of the judicial laws would 
shew that its tendency is also to dispense justice. But some of 
its advocates are not content with this praise ; they endeavour to 
shew that it is liberal, according to the modern sense of the 
term—that it teaches that all men without exception are 
brethren—that it meddles with no man’s religion, but allows ever 

man to go to heaven his own way. This is perfectly false. If 
there be one religion more exclusive than another, it is Rabbinism. 
It divides mankind into four classes—Israelites, proselytes, 
children of Noah, and idolaters; and between each class it makes 
a great difference. As to idolaters, so far from regarding them 
as brethren, it applies to them the commandments given against 
the seven nations of Canaan :—“ It is an affirmative precept to 
destroy idols and idolaters, and everything made for such a 
purpose, for it is said,‘ Ye shall utterly destroy all the places’ 
(Deut. xii. 2); and again, ‘ But thus ye shall deal with them,’ 
&c. (Deut. vii. 5.) And in the land of Israel it is a command- 
ment to pursue after idolatry until we destroy it from all our 
land. Elsewhere we are not commanded to pursue after it, but 
only in every place that we subdue we are to destroy all the 
teers found therein, for it is said, ‘ Ye shall destroy the names 
of them out of that place’ (Deut. xii. 3).”  “ Further, it is for- 
bidden to shew them any kindness, for it is said, ‘Thou shalt 
shew no mercy unto them;’ therefore, if one sees a Gentile, 
a worshipper of the stars and planets, perishing or drowning in 
a river, he is not to be helped out. If we see such an one near 
to death, we are not to deliver him; but, to destroy him with the 
hand, or to thrust him into a pit, or anything of that kind, is 
forbidden, because he is not at war with us.”* It may be thought 
that this is utterly at variance with the above humane command 
to bury the dead of the Gentiles and to visit their sick, and with 
another command often quoted, ‘‘ to feed the poor of the Gentiles 
along with the poor of Israel.” But the reason assigned for both 
these precepts removes the apparent contradiction, These things 
are commanded “for the sake of the ways of peace.” The 
context in Maimonides is very explicit. He says, ‘“‘ The poor of 
the idolaters are to be fed with the poor of Israel for ee 
of the ways of peace. They are also permitted to have part. of 
the sheaf forgotten, and in the corner of the field, for the sake of 
the ways of peace. Itis also lawful to ask after their health even 
on their feast day, for the sake of the ways of peace ; but never to 
reiterate the salutation, neither to enter the house of an idolater 
on the day of his festival to salute him. If he be met in the 
street, he is to be saluted in a low tone of voice, and with a heavy 
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head« : Bat-all these things are said only of thertine that Isteel 


‘4g in captivity amongst the nations, or that the idolatets*have the 
upper hand:of Israel ; but when the hand of Israelis strong; it is 


forbidden to suffer an idolater in the midst of us either to dwell 
or to ‘pass from place to place with merchandize. \' He’ ‘is not 
to ‘pass through our land until he take upon him the ‘seven 
commandments given to the children of Noah, for it is said, 
‘They’shall not dwell in thy land, not even for an hour.” It 
may be thought, however, and it is often confidently asserted, 
that Rabbinism does not interfere with the religion of other 
nations. It is true that the Jews do not interfere, and that for 
ages they have been a quiet people, attending only to themselves. 
But the conduct of the Jews, and the Rabbinical system, are 
two different things. The system commands the conversion of 
the heathen by force, and sentences them to death if they refuse 
to be converted—‘ Moses our master did not give the law as an 
imheritance to any but Israel, as it is said, ‘ the inheritance of the 
congregation of Jacob ;’ and to those of the nations who might 
wish to become proselytes. Moses our master has also com- 
manded us, by divine appointment, to compel all that come into 
the world to embrace the commandments given to the children of 
Noah. And whosoever will not embrace them is to be put to 
death.”* Their doctrines concerning the children of Noah are 
much more mild, but still the Rabbies are very far from consider- 
img even the pious of the nations as their brethren. They admit 
that such will have a share in the world to come, but make a 
wide difference between them and the [sraelites, as may be seen 
from the following laws:—Ist, A proselyte of this sort is’ not 
allowed to study the law.+ 2nd, If a female, a Jew cannot 
marry her.t 3rd, It is lawful to lend on usury to the child of 
Noah.§ 4th, The murderer of this sort of proselyte was not put 
to death by the sanhedrim.|| It may, however, well be doubted 
whether according to Rabbinism there are any such proselytes at 
present. There are no doubt Gentiles who are not idolaters ; but 
freedom from idolatry is not sufficient to constitute a child of 
Noah. In order to this, he must be received’ as such during’ the 
celebration of the Jubilee,{] which is now impossible; and furttier, 
he must be formally received before three witnesses.** Christians 
have not fulfilled these conditions, and therefore, according to 
these laws, cannot be considered as the children of Noah the 
pious of the world. Indeed, we have seen above that Maimonides 
reckons them amongst the deniers of the law, and in other places 
he says expressly that they are idolaters. But this is enougl to 
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shew that Rabbinism is an exclusive system, and cannot’ be 
represented either as tolerant or liberal without keeping back a 
part of the truth. Not that we find fault with it or its teachers 
on that account. Until the Rabbies be conscientiously convinced 
that the system is wrong, we honour them for theit uncompro- 
mising statement of their religious opinions. | 
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To the Editor of the British Magazine, 


Sir,—lI send you a drawing of a door-way, which has often been 
pr kta but principally in scarce or expensive books, such as 
“‘ Britton’s Architectural Antiquities,” “ King’s Munimenta,” or 
“ Grose’s Antiquities.” I have here thrown it into perspective, 
(contrary to those mentioned,) with a view to shew the depth and 
richness of its various mouldings ; and having, like all who have 
seen it, been led to bestow on it some degree of attention, you 
will perhaps allow me to balance some opinions which I have met 
with respecting it. 

To determine the era of its erection would be to discuss 
the arguments advanced for and against the existence of Saxon 
churches in this island. The earliest date assigned to it is that 
of King, in his “ Munimenta,” who considers it-a work of Theo- 
dore’s, a.p. 670, if not of Honorius, his. predecessor in the see 
of Canterbury. The latest is that of Britton, who pronounces 
it of the age of Lanfranc. 

The first feature to be noticed in this very curious door-way is 
the semi-circular impost which fills the intervening space be- 
tween the door and the mouldings. It is charged with a basso 
relievo, exhibiting a rich specimen of the prevailing style of or- 
nament in these remote ages. A majestic seated figure, within 
an oval compartment, elevates his right hand, as if in the atti- 
tude of speaking; his left.supports a book, which is widely 
opened before him; around him are various figures of crowned 
heads and angels. King, in his “ Munimenta Antiqua,” offers 
arguments to prove that this must be the archbishop by whom 
the church was built ; an opinion which Mr. Britton’s correspond- 
ent, in his Antiquities, rather decidedly controverts ; maintaining 
that this figure is the second person of the Trinity, as the lesser 
one, immediately above him, can be no other than the first. 
With all due deference to such high authority, I cannot but 
think his hypothesis imperfectly tole out. By what right can 
we argue that these two figures, so dissimilar in their position, and 
in their proportions, form two persons of the Trinity to the exclu- 
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sion of the third? I cannot help thinking that Mr. King is pe- 
culiarly happy in his conjectures respecting these decorations of 
the door-ways of our early churches. He succeeds, in many in- 
stances, in explaining them by a simple reference to the event they 
were intended to commemorate, and which must have been upper- 
most in the minds of these primitive architects—the preachin 
of the word of God in places hitherto unprovided for. Here the 
preacher was represented, as was customary in those days, seated ; 
around him are divine and human auditors ;—‘‘ we are made a 
spectacle unto the world, and to angels, and to men,” is the lan- 
guage of his great precursor in this sacred otlice. 

A rich, but not a rare, moulding encircles this basso relievo ; 
consequently I shall pass on to the next order above it, which is 
enriched with twelve medallions, as it were, of varied execution. 
More than one instance of the twelve signs of the zodiac are met 
with in works of this era; and sometimes the twelve months are 
alluded to by their various occupations ; but here it seems impro- 
bable that any such device was intended. King discovers in this 
moulding an allusion to AZsop’s fables ; nor need this discovery 
be deemed trifling or unimportant: for in such high request, 
hardly a century previous, had been this author, that the greatest 
man of his age, the good and wise Alfred, thought it not an un- 
worthy occupation to translate these fables for the profit and 
amusement of his subjects. On the key-stone of this moulding 
is carved a prominent figure, clothed in full canonicals, with the 
pall hanging from his neck. The last-mentioned appendage 
establishes the dignity of the wearer. Doubtless this is an arch- 
bishop. Why not the prelate by whose authority our church 
was built? We come, last of all, to the outermost of these mould- 
ings, which is broader than any of the others, and lies flat to the 
wall. It forms, in fact, a semi-circular band of fifteen ovals, each 
containing a figure engaged in some occupation either of rene 
or war. Music, husbandry, and archery are well and plainly 
delineated ; and, at so remote an era, it 1s interesting to see the 
violin, or an instrument closely resembling it, formerly, as now, 
conspicuous. The key-stone of this outer arch represents an 
aged female, bending with years and infirmities, and might pass, 
in the present day, for an accurate and close resemblance of many 
an ancient dame to be met with in our rural villages. In fact, 
the life and spirit of several of these figures warrants an opinion 
which | have met with in one of the papers of the “ Archeo- 
logia’”—that the objects carved upon oll door-ways were not 
always imaginary, but were intended as faithful memorials of 
those who frequented the cemetery. ‘“ Giveales,” as they were 
termed, on the anniversary of the patron saint, converted the 
church-yard for the time into a scene of varied amusement. At 
these festivals, figures, such as have been mentioned, would be 
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of frequent recurrence, and have become “ Notices of the Olden 
Time,” as transferred to screens and door-ways. | 

I have looked in vain for the heraldic bearings which a very 
scientific observer* decyphered with some difficulty, when he 
visited this door-way, and which he states to have resembled an 
ancient coat-of-arms embroidered on the Bayeux tapestry. 
The resemblance of the two, if established, would furnish good 
evidence as to the probable age of the building, for the tapestry 
here spoken of has generally been considered as the work of the 
Queen of William the Conqueror.+ But although all traces of 
this shield are now quite obliterated, there is a much more un- 
enon coat-of-arms which seems to have escaped the notice 
of all former draftsmen. I allude to the three bends sinister 
which are very plainly visible on the shield of the remarkable 
figure at the bottom of the outer moulding. The bend sinister, 
according to Gwillim, was very seldom used.{ Robert D’Oyley, 
who came over with the Conqueror, bears two bends dexter ;§ 
and, according to the same authority, Odo, half-brother to the 
Conqueror, the notorious Earl of Kent, bore on his shield, with 
a lion, a bishop’s crosier, in bend stnister.|| Considering, there- 
fore, that, soon after the conquest, devices on shields and coat 
armour were becoming more common ; and, considering also the 
peculiar features of the device now under notice, may we not infer 
reasonably, that the building on which it is found is of Norman, 
rather than Saxon, origin ! 

The ground plan of the church itself, of which this entrance is 
the glory, although complete, is contracted. The masonry be- 
tween the nave and chancel is, in part, failing ; though the great 
thickness of the walls may secure to ita lengthened duration. Its 
fall would be much to be deplored, as it has much that is curious, 
if not unique, about it; and standing, as it does, in a most se- 
<a maa spot, is never forgotten by the antiquary. ‘The presi- 
dent and fellows of St. John’s, Oxford, are the patrons of the 
advowson. I remain, Sir, your obedient servant, L. W. 
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THE PARISH CHURCH. 
( Given as a Specimen of Mr. Molesworth's “ Pexxy Sunpay Reaper.”) 


We have often looked upon the little edifice in our title-page,** 
and we have looked upon it with feelings of affection and veneration 
which we cannot describe. Nor are we singular in this respect. 


ee ee ——— 
— a —— — 





* See Britton’s Antiquities, vol iv. + See Encye. Met., art. Heraldry. 
} See Gwillim’s Heraldry, p. 37. § Ibid. p. 62. 
f Ibid. p. 286, § See Hallam’s Middle Ages, vol. i.p. 206, 


> md ° . . . . . .* 
* St. Martin's, Canterbury, of which a Plate appeared in an early number of this 
Magazine. 
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We know that many partake of very much the same feelings 
when they contemplate, not only this building, but any ancieut 
arish church; more particularly in those country parishes 
in which their families have ‘ong resided. Let us consider 
the sources of this feeling. We shall find them connected 
with the principles and affections which every man who wishes 
well to his country, to his fellow-creatures, or who seeks the 
glory of God and the salvation of men’s souls, would desire to 
cherish. 

What, then, are the sources of that veneration and affection 
with which we regard our parish church ? 

Let it be supposed to be only such a building as that of 
St. Martin’s. [t is a rude and humble building; its walls 
are rough, and composed of flints, pieces of stone, of all shapes 
and sizes, masses of mortar mixed with pebbles, here covered 
with a patch of plaster, there entirely bare. Its windows are 
of different forms and dimensions, exhibiting no uniform plan, no 
relics of architecture. Its immense and ill-proportioned roof, 
covered with heavy brown tiles, reaches nearly to the top of the 
tower, and gives the latter, small as it is, a still more dwarfish 
appearance. Regarded as a building, what is there to engage our 
attention? You would not find a house, perhaps, in the neigh- 
bourhood which would not, as a mere building, be more attractive. 
What, then, is it which, in this building, inspires the veneration 
and affection it commands? We have mused upon it when 
its grey walls dully reflected the glory of the noon-day sun. 
We have looked upon it from a neighbouring hill, when, bathed 
in the pure silver light of a summer’s moon, its lowly walls and 
tiny tower seemed to stand only as the shell of a larger and ruder 
monument amidst the memorials of the dead. Look upon it 
when and where we will, we find our affections yearn towards it ; 
and we contemplate the little parish church with a delight and 
reverence that palaces cannot command. Whence, then, arises 
this? It arises, not from the beauties and ornaments of the 
building, but from the thoughts and recollections associated 
with it. 

This is our Parish Church! How many subjects of the 
deepest interest do these words call forth! In this lowly build- 
ing God is worshipped. It 1s consecrated to him. It must not 
be set apart for any secular purposes. Here we offer up the 
sacrifice of prayer and praise. Here we have met our brethren 
in Christ —to join in seeking pardon and support from our 
Universal Father. Here we meet our friends, families, and 
neighbours, in the kindliest and most binding work of love, 
to make, with one accord, our common supplications to God. 
Here we meet, each Lord’s-day, God's authorized ministers and 
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ambassadors, and receive from their mouths the gracious message 
of peace and reconciliation—that “they have power and com- 
mandment to declare and pronounce to God’s people, being 
penitent, the absolution and remission of their sins.” Here we 
were received by baptism into covenant with God through Christ. 
Here we have been supplied with spiritual strength for our 
Christian warfare, when, with a lively faith, we joined in the feast 
of love, and received the sacrament of the body and blood of 
Christ. Here too, perhaps, our most important earthly union 
was blessed by the minister of religion, our vows pledged before 
God, and the marriage tie consecrated by prayer, and before the 
altar of the Most High. Here our children also are received into 
the ark of Christ’s church. Here they confirm their baptismal 
engagement, and pledge themselves, before God and man, to 


Christ’s service. Here we look upon the tombs and the graves of 


those we revered and loved—not through the dreary, heartless, 
and hopeless medium of unbelief, but in contact with the temple, 
and associated with the worship and the promises of Him, 
who said “1 am the resurrection and the life: he that believeth 
in me, though he were dead, yet shall he live ; and whosoever 
liveth, and believeth in me, shall never die.” (John xi. 25, &c.) 
Here, too, we ourselves look, in hope of the resurrection through 
him, to lay our mortal remains, when the “dust shall return 


to the earth as it was, and the spirit shall return unto God who 
gave it.” 


Reader, whosoever thou mayest be, if thy soul hath caught 
one spark of the pure fire of Christian devotion, if thy bosom 
hath one penetrated by one ray of the free hght of Christian 
charity, wilt thou refrain thy lips, or withhold thine heart, from 
the prayers which we offer for blessings on these holy uses to 
which the Parisnu Cuurcn ts dedicated ? 


“ Regard, O Lord, the supplications of thy servants, and grant, that who- 
soever shall be dedicated unto Thee, in this house, by baptism, may be sanc- 
tified by the Holy Spirit, delivered from thy wrath, received into the Ark of 


Christ's Church, and ever remain among the number of thy faithful and elect 
children. Amen.” 


“Grant, O Lord, that they who at this place shall, in their own persons, 
undertake to renew their promises and vows, made by their sureties, for them, 


at their baptism, may be enabled faithfully to fulfil the same, and grow in grace 
to their lives’ end. Amen.” 


“Grant, O Lord, that whosoever shall receive, in this place, the blessed 
Sacrament of the body and blood of Christ, thy Son, may come to that holy 
ordinance with faith, charity, and true repentance, and, being filled with thy 
grace and heavenly benediction, may, to their great and endless comfort, 
obtain remission of their sins, and all other benefits of his passion. 


Amen.” 


-_ 
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«Grant, O Lord, that whosoever shall be joined together, in this place, in 
the holy estate of matrimony, may faithfully perform and keep the vow and 


covenant betwixt them made, and may remain, in perfect love, together, unto 
their lives’ end. Amen.” 


“Grant, O Lord, that by thy Holy Word which shall be read and preached 
within this place, the hearers thereof may both perceive and know what things 
they ought to do, and may have grace and power to fulfil the same. Amen.” 


“‘Grant, we beseech Thee, blessed Lord, that whosoever shall draw near 
unto thee, in this place, to give Thee thanks for the great benefits they have 
received at Thy hands, to set forth Thy most worthy praise, to confess their 
sins unto Thee, humbly to beg Thy pardon for what they have done amiss, or 
to ask such other things as are requisite and necessary, as well for the body 
as the soul, may do it with that stedfastness of faith, that seriousness of at- 
tention, and devout affection of the mind, that thou mayest accept their 
bounden duty and service, and vouchsafe to them whatsoever else, in thy infi- 
nite wisdom, Thou shalt see to be most expedient for them; and this we beg 
for Jesus Christ, his sake, our blessed Lord and Saviour. Amen.”—Form 
of Consecrating Churches, &c. 
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To the Editor of the British Magazine. 


Sm,—I send you some extracts from a manuscript in the British 
Museum,(Harleian, 6561,) which, although it possesses very great in- 
terest, has escaped the notice of every writer | have met with whose 
researches on the subject would have led him to consult its contents. 
As the value of these depends greatly on the history of the manuscript 
itself, respecting which a very short and unsatisfactory statement 
only is given by the compiler of the latter part of the Harleian Cata- 
logue, 1 think some account of it may prove not unacceptable to 
many of your readers. 

The manuscript is entitled—*The Pistellis and Gospelles for the 
lii Sondayes in the yere, begynnyng at the furst Sonday of Aduent,” 


{and for the chief festivals ;| “ after euery pistill and gospell a brief 


exhortation accordyng to the understondyng of the same.’ The 


short description of this volume in the Harleian Catalogue, vol. iii. 
p. 375, is as follows :— 


** The Gospels etc. are in French, the expositions in English. The arms con- 
tained in several of the illuminations are those of a female, who bears the royal arms 
of England in the second quarter. Many of the initial letters have these arms, 
others have a monogram in gold, and others A. P. in different forms. 


These three 
devices are repeated throughout the book.” 


The arms here mentioned are those of Anne Boleyn,* in a lozenge, 


* Viz., quarterly :—1. Or, a chief indented azure, for Butler; 2. England, with a 
label of three points argent, for Thomas de Brotherton, Earl of Norfolk ; 3. Argent, a 
lion rampant sable, for Ztochfort ; 4. Chequy, or and azure, for Warren and Surrey. 
Neither as Marchioness nor Queen did she quarter her paternal coat of Boleyn, 


but as Queen she bore three additional quarters, granted as augmentations by 
Henry VIII. 
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surmounted by a coronet of her rank, as Marechioness of Pembroke ; 
the letters A. P. are for “ Anne Pembroke ;” and the volume was un- 
doubtedly written for her use, whilst yet holding that rank ; we may, 
therefore, place its date between September, 1532, when she was 
created Marchioness, and Easter, 1533, when she was crowned Queen 
of England. 

The monogram (of which a rough sketch is given) 
1 am unable to identify: it appears to contain the Tye, 
letters—E. R. H. S. A. L., but whether any word 
which these letters may form is intended to apply to 
the Queen or to the translator, | know not; neither can I, with 
certainty, identify the latter. He speaks of himself as being nearly 
related to her, and I conceive it to be most probable that Sir John 
Bourchier, Lord Berners, the well-known translator of Froissart, 
is also the translator of this work, a task undertaken, it appears, by 
her express desire. By her mother’s family, the Howards of Norfolk, 
Lord Berners was nearly connected with Anne Boleyn, and the num- 
ber of her other relatives is very small, to whom we could, with any 
probability, attribute the work—viz., her brother (Lord Rochfort), 
Parker, Lord Morley, or the accomplished Earl of Surrey. It is true 
Lord Berners died several months previous to her elevation to the 
peerage, but as her future high station had been long expected, we 
may still believe him to be the translator, and this manuscript to have 
been written and illuminated after his death, for her own use, AIl- 
though damaged by water and age, enough of its beauty remains to 
prove that it was worthy of its owner. 


I now give the ‘T'RANSLATOR’S PROLOGUE :— 


**Our frendly dealynges with so divers and sondry benifites, besydes the perpetuall 
bond of blood haue so often bownd me, Madame, inwardly to loue you, dayly to 
prayse you, and continually to sarue you; that, in euery of theym, I must perforce 
become your debtour for want of pooire, but nothyng of my good wyll. And, were 
it not that by experience your gentilness ys dayly proued, your meeke fachon often 
tymes put in uze, | mighte....dispaire in my self, studyeng to acquitte .... 
desertes towardis me, or enboldyng my self with so poore a thyng to presente you. 
But, knowyng these perfectly to raigne in you, with moo, I haue been so bold to 
send unto you, not jewels or gold, wherof you haue plenty; not perle or ryche 
stone, wherof you haue ynough; but a rude translation of a wellwyller, a good 
mater meanly handelyd: moost humbly desyryng you with fauour to way the weke- 
nes of my dull wyt, and paciently to pardon where any faute ys, allwayes consideryng 
that by your commandement | have adventuryd to do this, without the whiche it had 
not been in me to have perfourmyd it; but that hath had pooure to make me passe 
my wit, which, lyke as in this I haue been redy to fulfyll, so in all other thyngs, at 
all tymes, I shall be redy to obey ; prayeng hym oon whoome this boke treatyth to 


graunt you many good yeres to his plesure, and shortely to encres in harte’s easse 
with honnor.”’ 


It is needless here to dwell on the attachment of Anne Boleyn to 
the principles of the reformation, her partiality for the works of Tyn- 
dal and other divines. I cannot doubt that the following extracts from 
a work translated into English, at her desire, for her own use, and 
the sentiments of which we may well suppose to be in unison with her 
own, will be read with great interest. Joun Homes. 
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For Sainct John the Euangelistys day: the Gospell accordyng unto Sainct John, 
Chaptre xxi. 


Svys moy. Et Piere se retourna, etc. 
Exortation upon the same Gospell. 


Oure Gospell sayeth, that oure Lord Jesuchrist, after hys resurrextion after the 
greate taking of fysches, and that he had sensibly eatyn before his apostels, and gaue 
unto theym of the same meate to eate, he sayd unto Sainct Peter, Simon, sonne of 
Jona, louest thou me better then these here? and Peter aunsweryd hym and sayd— 
Yee, and that he knewe hit well ynough; and thre tymes he demandyd of hym 
yf he loued hym; wherby he gaue us to understond, that he asketh nothyng of us 
but loue, ye, (plurhis,) that is to saye, more then all other thyngs, though that they 
be to be louyd as were his holly apostelles; which loue cannot be, without hauyng 
fayth and hope in hym more then in all other, and without beyng redy to bere the 
crosse of Jesuchrist, (notwithstondyng y' this old man wyll noone of hit and dooth 
refuse it,) as he declared unto Peter, shewyng unto hym with what death he shuld 
glorifie hym, and that he shuld folowe hym. For that thyng pleasith unto God, and 
the spirit, which displeasyth the flesche, and that the flesch doubtith and flieth. And 
Peter, after the wourdes of Jesuclhirist, retournyd, and seyng John, which was beloued 
of God, and which, in the supper-tyme, dyd reste in the bosom of oure Lord Jesu- 
christ, and secretely demandyd hym, Sir, who is be that shall deliuer the? Peter 
then seyng hym enquiryd diligently of oure Lord what shuld happyn unto John, and 
oure Lord answeryd hym, that yf hit were hys pleasure that he shuld tary in this 
wourld unto his commyng that he had nought to do with hit, teachyng us that we 
ought not to be inquisitive for to knowe the secretes of God, nor his wylls, touching 
thyngs to comme; yt ys ynough for God to knowe theym, and that his will be ful- 
fillyd, and hit dooth not becomme us for to enquyer any farther. I ought not then 
to care how God dooth dispose of Sainct Peter, Saint John, Sainct Paul, and of 
all the other, and what glorye, gyftes, and pre-eminencis he hath geuen unto theym-— 
It is ynough that we followe Jesuchrist, For he hymself sayd and aunsweryd unto 
Peter, Thou followe me, and by this aunswere of oure Lord, the disciples were of the 
oppinion, that John shuld not dye, and that he shuld be reseruyd until the daye of 
dome: And John dooth aunswer, that he dooth not saye, that he shuld not dye, 
but that he sayd, Yf | wyll that he tary untyil | comme, what haste thou todo 
with hit? Wherby he teachyth us, that we ought to beleue symply the wourd of 
God, accordyng to the understondyng of the spirit of God, and not after oure owne ; 
and we ought not for to adde unto it owre understandynge, and thereof to make 
folishe oppinions: and to thend that we doubte not of this, he tellyth us moreover 
hymself, that it ys he the whiche geuyth wittenesse of these things, and that he hath 
writtyn theym to thentent that in nowise we shuld doubte of hit, and that it dooth 
help oure fayth for to loue oure Lord Jesuchrist more then all other thyngs, to 
haue oure trust in hym aboue al thyngs, not to be curious nor inquisitiue of the 
wourks of God to comme, and to beleue simply the woorde of God according to the 
spirit, and not accordyng to the presumption of oure understondyng. 


For the furst Sonday of Lent; the Pistil in the second pistil unto the Corinthians, 
Chapitre vi. 
Et nous besongnans avec luy ; etc. 
Exhortation upon the same pistill. 


In the pistil of thys daye Sainct Paul dooth admonyshe us, that we shuld not take 
the grace of God in vain, in folowyng the carnall lyffe, the woordely and yerthely 
lyffe, but that we lyue with a spirituall lyffe, and accordyng to the spirit: Therefore 
Sainct Paul puttyth foorth unto the Corynthiens, and consequently unto all other 
trewe faythfull persones, that we ought nowe to leue oure carnall lyff, and to 
take the spirituall in these dayes here, which be helthfull dayes, dayes of penance, 
dayes of punishment of the flesche, in the whiche oure Saviour and Redemptor 
Jesuchrist hath wyllyd to punysche hys flesche in fasting by the space of fourty dayes 
and fourty nyghts without drynkyng or eatyng, not for hymself, but for us, and for 
to sanctefye our fastyngs. And trewly, my freendys, now yt is a time acceptable, 
now be dayes of saluation, in the whiche our Lord ys right nere unto us; Therfore, 
my bretheryn, lett us take pain for to serche oure Lord when venne maye fynd hym, 
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and to call hym when he ys nere unto us; But what must be doone for to serche 
hym well, and to fynd hym well, and to call bym well? He dooth shewe yt unto us 
by the prophete Esaye, whan he sayeth, that the synner shuld leue hys ivyll waye, 
and the wyckyd man hys evyll thoughts, and to retourne unto hys ‘God, and for 
trewth, he shall haue pitie and mercy of him. And more ouer he sayeth unto us 
by the same prophete, In tyme acceptable, in thys tyme of grace of the lawe of] the 
Gospel, (the which Jesuchrist hath brought into thys woorld here,) I am redy to 
exaulte you, and in thys tyme of saluation I am redy for togyue you my ayde. The 
auncient Jawe was a lawe of rygour, but the tyme of the lawe of grace of the lawe of the 
gospel is a tyme that Jesuchrist hath made agreable unto God, his father ; it is a lawe of 
swetenesse and of mercy. Consequently Sainct Paul dooth shewe us greate difference 
betwene the lyffe of the flesche and the lyffe of the spirit, For he that lyueth after 
the spirit dooth not offende no personne, he shewyth hymself in al thing as a minis- 
ter and seruant of God, in suche wyse that hys lyffe of hytself ys to be praysed, 
booth before God and before men, he ys pacient, he ys strong in tribulations, he hath 
suffisance in necessite, he is not surmontyd in labours, nor in watchyngs, nor fastyngs, 
he is clean in chastite, he hath knowlege booth of God and of hymself, he is meke, 
he dooth not tary on his spirit, but oonly to the spirite of God, he hath a trewe cha- 
rite and without dissymulyng, he is true in his wourd, he dooth not truste in hys 
strenght, but only in the myght of God, not leuyng the harnesse of the justice of 
God, nother in prosperite nor in aduersite. All the ditfamation of the wourld and 
the dishonnour dooth tourne him into glorye, that whiche the woorlde dooth repute for 
seduction, he dooth repute yt for treuth, that which the woorld dooth repute for 
ignorancy is, before God, science and knowlege, that whiche hit thinkyth death ys 
lyff, that whiche hit reputeth sorowe is ioye, that which it reputith indigence and 
pouuerte ys richesse, he which reputyth hymself to haue nothyng, he dooth possesse all 
by fayth. But the carnal liffe ys cleen contrary, for in all lyke maner and sorte that 
the spirituall lyffe, of asmoche as yt is of the spirit and not of men, it is all celestial 
and diuine, and dooth not feale but oonly the spirit ; all in like maner the carnal 
lytle, for asmoche as it ys but of the flesche, it dooth not feale, but of the flesche, 
the yerth, and the woorld. Lett us than leue the carnall lyffe, and lett us take the 
same whiche is accordyng unto the spirit, and by the same we shal be unyed unto 
the greate spirit of God, oure Lord Jesu Christ. 
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SPECIMEN OF A COMMENTARY ON THE BOOK OF COMMON 
PRAYER. 
BY A MEMBER OF THB SCOTS’ EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 
(Continued from vol. vi. p. 506.) 


The Translation of the great English Bible, §c.—For a confutation of 
the old dissenting objec tions to the Prayer-book version of the Psalms, 
I refer the reader to former ritualists. What I shall here notice. is a 
ridiculous complaint brought forward by Mr. Riland,* in bis late at- 
tempt at a revision of the Liturgy. This gentleman, (for he evidently 
sanctions the principle which prompte <d what he quotes,) in language 
which would do credit to the narrowest adherent of the conventicle, 
complains, that because the supplementary words in the Prayer- book 
Version are not in italics, we are guilty of profanity, inasmuch as we 
put into the mouth of the Holy Ghost words which he did not use! ! 
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Waiving the question of verbal inspiration, (although I will not 
scruple to assert that no clear-thinking and unprejudiced person will 
take the positive side of that question,)* it is clear that, on these prin- 
ciples, it was a sin ever to translate the Psalms at all. For any one 
that has ever taken a Hebrew Bible into his hand, knows that it is 
impossible to convey to an English reader, in many instances, an exact 
meaning of its contents. But the question between Mr. Riland and 
his mother, the church, may be thus briefly settled, It is well known 
that the Hebrews generally omit the substantive verb; now when 
David says ou MT HED, “« the statutes of the Lord right,” is it, or is 
it not, profune to adapt the clause to English ears by putting in are, 
and that not in italics? 1 think most of my readers will pretty quickly 
determine that the man who would answer é is, is fitter for a lunatic 
asylum than for a reading-desk. 

The Order how the rest of Holy Scripture, &c.—The ancient prac- 
tice had been to have but one course of reading the scriptures. ‘Thus 
Isaiah was begun on the first Sunday of Advent, and on the Monday 
the next portion of it wasread. Genesis was begun on Septuagesima, 
and read on through that and the following weeks. In short, there 
was no calendar of lessons beginning and ending with the civil year. 
This plan, as well as our own, had its advantages and disadvantages. 
Its advantages were, that a// the lessons were made to suit the seasons 
at which they were read; whereas, with us, the second lesson for 
Monday or Tuesday in Holy Week may often chance to be an ac- 
count of the resurrection, which suits not with the Passion-gospels of 
those days. Its great disadvantage was, that a considerable portion 
of the lessons must every year be omitted. For St. Paul’s Epistle Ss, 
for instance, being ordered to be read from Christmas to Septuagesima, 
and provisions being made for six Sundays and weeks after Epiphany, 

the consequence would be that, as there are seldom so many as six 
Sundays, more or fewer of the lessons must each year be omitted ; 
and, when Septuagesima happe ned on the second or third Sunday 
after Epiphany, a great portion of them would not be read. So, as 
provision is made for four whole weeks in Advent, it must happen 
that, when Christmas falls early in the week, five or six lessons from 
Isaiah must be left unread. From these inconveniences our double 
table exempts us; but then it subjects us to others in their place. 
Two chapters of the Old ‘Testament, as fixed in the calendar, are 
displaced every Sunday and festival ; and, for a whole week, | mean 
from Wednesday in Holy Week to Easter Tuesday, nearly all the 
lessons being proper, the scripture of ordinary course is for all that 
time omitted. On the whole, 1 doubt whether our new plan is an 
improvement ; for, though the old one occasioned the omission of a 
continuous quantity of scripture at one time, yet we see, in the in- 
stance just mentioned, that our’s does this in a less degree, and sub- 
jects us, besides, to perpetual interruptions of the ordinary course. 


* How can words be inspired? Inspiration can, surely, be predicated only of the 


inspired mind, Language must ever be an impertect medium for the communication 
vf thought. 
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The Old Testament is appointed, &c.—It is evident from this passage, 
compared with the rubrics at morning and evening prayer, that the 
compilers and reviewers of our liturgy reckoned the apocryphal books 
as part of “ the Old Testament,” a consideration which, one would 
think, might be sufficient to induce certain clerical complainants, on 
this score, to be silent. The only difference the church seems to 
recognise between those parts of the Apocrypha which she reads and 
the rest of the old ‘Testament is, that, as is expressed in the sixth 
urticle, she “ doth not apply” the former “ to establish any doctrine.”’ 
The homilies, in more places than one, when quoting the Apocrypha, 
call it “ the word of God.” 

‘The next thing to be remarked here is, the difference between the 
number of lessons in the Latin and reformed arrangements. In the 
former, three was the number appointed at the matins (and no other 
office had lessons at all, but merely capitula, that is, long or short 
verses of scripture) of ordinary week-days and festivals of the lowest 
grade. Sundays and other festivals had nine lessons, three to each 
nocturn of psalins. Of these nine, the first three were from scripture, 
the next three from some father or ecclesiastical writer, and the last 
three part of a homily on the gospel of the day. 

And to know, §¢.—look, §¢.—except . . the immoveable { feasts}|— 
where there is a blank left, &c.—There is one exception to the truth of 
this direction. ‘The feast of St. Michael and all angels has no blank 
in the place of the second lessons; but, on turning to the table, we 
find it to have proper second lessons, as well as first. The fact is, the 
second lessons were added at the last review ; and I suppose the re- 
viewers did not like to erase .the ordinary ones from the calendar, as 
it might look as if they had been omitted from design, and would, at 
all events, break the regularity of the succession of lessons, 

Note also, that the Collect, Epistle, §c.—The exception in this note 
makes it the clergyman’s duty, when the Annunciation happens on 
Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, or Thursday, in Holy Week, to read 
its collect, even though he should read the epistle and gospel of the 
Monday, &c., those days having no proper collect. This discrepancy 
cannot occur on Master Monday or Tuesday, the collect of the resur- 
rection being again printed as the proper collect of those days.* 

This seems the proper place for adverting to the difficulty which 
occurs when festivals happen on Sundays, or moveable feasts on im- 
moveable. The rubrics of the unreformed churches are very full on 
these cases, and leave nothing to the discretion of the minister; and I 
cannot help thinking that our reformers, in their study of simplicity, 
were much too lax, As matters now stand, nothing prevents an 
ignorant or self;willed clergyman from mixing the services in a most 
unedifying manner, from reading, for instance, the Annunciation 
epistle and Gospel on Good Friday, when the two fall together. 1 do 
not see what we have gained by abolishing trans/ations of festivals 
when they occurred on more solemn days. The Latin practice in 





* The case here supposed occurred this last year, the Annunciation happening 
on the Tucsday in Holy Week. ' ™ 
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this respect, generally speaking, is this: whenever an immoveable 
festival occurs on the Sundays of Advent, on those from Septuagesima 
to the first after Easter, on Ash Wednesday, on any day in the Holy 
and Easter weeks, on the Ascension, on Whit Sunday, or in the 
week following, or on Trinity Sunday, such immoveable festival is 
transferred, i. e., its office is said, not on the day for which it stands in 
the calendar, but on the next vacant day. Other and ordinary Sun- 
days yield to most festivals ; but then the Sunday office is not trans- 
ferred, but a small part of it, as the collect, for instance, inserted with 
the festival. As, however, there is no authority for such translations 
with us, nor even, whatever the practice may be, for adding, by way 
of insertion, the collect of the neglected office, it seems desirable to 
have a rule for the guidance of the clergy in such cases. After much 
study and consideration of the subject, and attention both to the spirit 
of the church herself, and to what history and the usage of other 
churches supply, (as far as their rules are applicable to us,) the fol- 
lowing is humbly offered to such of the clergy as a useful guide till 
the want of rubrics shall be supplied :— 

When St. Andrew’s and St. Thomas’s days occur on the first and 
fourth Sundays in Advent, let the first lessons be of the Sundays, and 
the collect, epistle and gospel of the festival, with the insertion,* as the 
church herself directs in this instance, of the collect—“ Almighty God, 
give us grace that we may cast away,” &c. 

When St. Stephen’s or St. John’s day occurs on the first Sunday 
after Christmas, let the first lessons be of the Sunday, and all else of 
the festival. 

When the Innocents’ day occurs on this Sunday, let the morning 
first lesson be of the festival, but the evening first lesson of the Sun- 
day, all else of the festival. [‘The reader will see that my principle 
here is this: where the first lesson has a special reference to the sub- 
ject of the festival, it seems proper to read it; when it is merely of 
general instruction, and taken from the Sapiential books, the Sunday 
lessons, which are in a regular course, have the preference. | 

When the Circumcision or Epiphany falls on a Sunday, the office 
should be entirely of the festival. 

When the Conversion of St. Paul or the Purification falls on a 
Sunday, the first lessons of the Sunday, all else of the festival. 

When St. Matthias falls on a Sunday, the rule is the same ; if it be 
in Lent, the collect—“ Almighty and everlasting God, who hatest’’— 
must be added. If this feast fall on Ash Wednesday, the same rule 
may hold as respects the collects ; but it seems proper to read nothing 
else of St. Mathias, except the first lessons and Athanasian Creed, 

When the Annunciation occurs on any of the first five Sundays in 
Lent, the first lessons alone of the Sunday. When on Palm Sunday, 
nothing of the festival When on Monday or Tuesday in Holy 
Week, the collect and first lessons alone of the Annunciation. When 





* I would recommend that the Communion office alone should ever have more 
than one collect for the day ; the chureh seeming to forbid the same in morning and 
evening prayer, by calling the constant collects for those offices the second and third. 
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on the Wednesday or Thursday, the collect alone. When on Good 
Friday, or any of ‘the next four day s, let the office of the saint’s day 
be wholly omitted. 

When St. Mark occurs on Easter day, on the Monday or Tuesday 
following, or on the Sunday after, his office may be omitted, 

When St. Philip and James’s day happens on the first Sunday after 
Easter, their office may, in like manner, be omitted. When on any 
of the other Sundays, it may supersede everything of the Sunday but 
the first lessons. When it falls on the Asce nsion, it must be omitted. 

When St. Barnabas falls on Whit Sunday, Monday, or Tuesday, 
or on Trinity Sunday, his office may be omitted. When on a Sun- 
day after Trinity, it may supersede all but the first lessons. 

When St. John the Baptist, St. Michael, and All Saints, fall on a 
Sunday, the office of that Sunday may be wholly omitted. 

When the re maining saints’ di ays falls on Sundays, the first lessons 
of the Sundays; the rest of the saint. 


Although there:‘are sometimes twenty-seven Sundays after Trinity, 
proper lessons are appointed for twenty- -six only. I have heard ‘it 
remarked, that the lessons of the twenty-seventh must be common 
and taken from the calendar, but I humbly apprehend the contrary, 
the rubric after the Gospel of the twenty -fifth (or last) Sunday ais. 
tinctly ordering that one of the omitted Sundays after Epiphany 
should supply the want. 

On the table of proper Psalms I shall merely observe, that it is a 
great pity there are none for Monday and Tuesday in Kaster and 
Whitsun weeks; as it is, nothing can forbid the most mournful Psalms 
being occasionally read on those days of high thanksgiving and jubi- 
lation, 

Our having discontinued the practice of singing before and after 
the Psalms, anthems chosen out of them, has this disadvantage,—that 
the people do not know, in some cases, why such and such Psalms 
are chosen for certa.n days. ‘Thus, for instance, we have followed 
the Breviary arrangement. in having the forty-eighth, sixty-eighth, 
and hundred-and-fourth Psalms said or sung on Whit Sunday ; but I 
much question whether two out of every ten persons know the. reason 
of the choice. If we look into the Roman Brevi lary, we at once see 
that reason, for there, before and after each of ‘these Psalms, is 
ordered to be sung that verse which seems most directly to refer to 
the mystery of the day. These verses are as follows, according to 
the Vulgate version :— 

Ps. xlviii. 8—“ We hare received thy loving-kindness, O God, in the 
midst of thy temple.” 

Ps, Ixvili. 28, 29—« Stablish this thing, O God, that thou hast 
w rought in us, from thy te mple in Jerusalem.” 

Ps. civ. 30—“ Send forth thy Spirit, and they shall be made; and 
thou shalt renew the face of the earth. 

I cannot help re marking here, though it be a digression, that the 
instance just cited is but one of many in which a knowledge and 
study of the Latin office-books is found ‘to throw great light on many 
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things in our liturgy which, from its too great conciseness, would 
otherwise be difficult of explanation. Thus we find in our Prayer- 
books the festival of the Epiphany, or Manifestation of Christ to the 
Gentiles ; a most important commemoration, inasmuch as it directs 
our view to that breaking down of the partition wall, and making both 
one in Christ, which is one of the grandest characteristics of his reli- 
gion, as distinet from Judaism. Knowing nothing more of the festi- 
val than this, an attentive churchman is led to wonder at the choice 
of second lessons; one, the narrative of our Saviour’s baptism, (a 
Jewish rite, be it remembered,) and the other an account of the mira- 
culous conversion of water into wine at the marriage of Cana; both, 
certainly, manifestations of Christ to Jews, but not to Gentiles, On 
looking, however, into the Roman Breviary, we find that one of the 
anthems so slightingly mentioned in our preface, at once explains the 
difficulty. ‘The anthem is as follows :—“ We celebrate a holy day 
adorned with three miracles ;—to-day a star led the wise men to the 
manger ;—to-day wine was made from water at the marriage ;—to- 
day Christ would be baptized in Jordan, that he might save us. 
Alleluia.”” From this it appears that two other events were com- 
memorated on the 6th of January, besides the adoration by the magi ; 
and indeed the Greek church regards our Lord’s baptism as the great 
event of the day. We are fond of charging Rome with keeping the 
people in the dark, as indeed she does, were it but by her Latin ser- 
vice ; we should, ‘howev er, consider whether our abolition of such 
parts of the old offices as this, by which Rome explained her own 
rites, does not subject us to similar blame. 

To conclude this digression, and the present paper. Some, even of 
the irregular practices of our church, may be explained by the Bre- 
viary. ‘Ev very one has heard a hymn introduced immediately after 
the second lesson: there is no sanction for this; but, | have no doubt, 
it has come down from Breviary times, for a proper metrical hymn is 
there prescribed immediately after the capitula of lauds and vespers, 
and just precedes the benedictus and magnificat, which latter, in the 
Latin office, is sung at a different hour from the nunc dimittis. C.M. 
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HYMN FOR TRINITY SUNDAY. 


O praise, O praise nis Magesty, 
Who out of darkness call’d up light, 
Who said, “ Let air, earth, ocean be,” 
And air, earth, ocean own'd his might. 


O praise, O praise His Holiness, 
Who man in his own image made, 
And crown’d with blessings numberless, 
And yet by man was disobey’d. 
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O praise, O praise His matchless Love, 
Who, peaee for rebels to provide, 

Resign’d a throne, all thrones above, 
And bore their sins, yet sinless died. 


O praise, O praise His boundless Grace, 
Who aids endeavour, soothes distress, 

And guards from guilt that might etface 
Thoughts of His Power, Love, Holiness. 


His Grace, Love, Holiness, and Power 
Of mercies are the ceaseless spring ;— 

Praise, endless as the gifts they shower, 
To Father, Son, and Spirit sing. 


D. S. 





Lyra Apostolica. 
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NO. XXII. 


‘‘oUR GOD IS A CONSUMING FIRE.”—Heb. xii. 





1—THE SAMARITANS SPARED. 


Anp dare ye deem God’s ire must cease 
In Christ’s new realm of peace ? 
"Tis true, beside the scorner’s gate 
The Lord long-suffering deign’d to wait, 
Nor on the guilty town 
Cali’d the stern tires of old Elijah down : 
A victim, not a judge, He came, 
With his own blood to slake th’ avenging flame. 


Now, by those hands so rudely rent 
The bow of Heaven is bent; 
And ever and anon His darts 
Find out even here the faithless hearts, 
Now gliding silently, 
Now rushing loud, and blazing broad and high, 
A shower or ere that final storm 
Leave earth a molten ocean without form. 


True Love, all gentle though she be, 
Hath eyes, the wrath to see, 

Nor may she fail in faith to pray 

For hastening of Redemption’s day, 

Though with the triumph come 
Forebodings of the dread unchanging doom :— 
Though with the Saints’ pure lambent hight 

Fires of more lurid hue mysteriously unite. 
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2.—JULIAN. 


Dreap glimpses, even in Gospel times, have been ; 
Nor was the holy household mute, 
Nor did she not th’ Avenger’s march salute 
With somewhat of exulting mien.— 
Angel harps! of yore full well 
That measure stern 
The church might learn 
When th’ apostate Cwsar fell. 
Proud Champion he, and wise beyond the rest, 
His shafts not at the church, but at her Lord addrest. 


What will He do, the Anointed One on high, 
Now that hell-powers and powers of Rome 
Are banded to reverse His foeman’s doom, 
And mar His Sovereign Majesty? 
Seers in Paradise enshrin’d ! 
Your glories now 
Must quail and bow 
To th’ high-reaching force of mind— 
Vainly o’er Salem rolls your dooming tone : 
Her sons have heard, this hour, a mightier trumpet blown. 


The foes of Christ are gathering, sworn to build 
Where He had sworn to waste and mar— 
Plummet and line, arms of old Babel’s war, 
Are ready round Moriah’s field.— 
But the clouds that lightning breathe 
Were ready too, 
And, bursting through, 
Billows from the wrath beneath 
For Christ and for his Seers so keenly wrought, 
They half subdu’d to faith the proud man’s dying thought. 


3.—THE FALL OF BABYLON. 


Bur louder yet the heavens shall ring, 
And brighter gleam each Seraph’s wing 
When doom’d of old by every Prophet's ly re, 
Theme of the Saints’ appealing cry, 
While underneath the shrine they lie, 
Proud Babel in her hour sinks in her sea of fire. 


While worldlings from afar bemoan 

The shatter’d Antichristian throne, 
The golden idol bruis’d to summer dust— 

“‘ Where are her gems ?—her spices, where? 

Tower, dome, and arch, so proud and fair— 
Confusion is their name—the name of all earth’s trust.” 


The while for joy and victory 
Seers and Apostles sing on high, 
Chief the bright pair, who rest in Roman earth : 
Fall’n Babel well their lays may earn, 
Whose triumph is when souls return, 
Who o’er relenting Pride take part in Angels’ mirth. 


Vow. VIL—Feb. 1835. T 
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4. 
Tuvs evermore the Saints’ avenging God 
With his dread fires hath scath’d th’ unholy ground ; 
Nor wants there, waiting round th’ uplifted rod, 
Watchers in heaven and earth, aye faithful found. 


God's armies, open-ey’d, His aim attend, 
Wondering how oft these warning notes will peal, 

Ere the great trump be blown, the Judge descend : 
Man only wears cold look, and heart of steel. 


Age after age, where Antichrist hath reign’d, 
Some flame-tipt arrow of th’ Almighty falls, 
Imperial cities lie in heaps profan’d, 
Fire blazes round apostate council-halls. 
And if the world sin on, yet here and there 
Some proud soul cowers—some scorner learns to pray; 


Some slumberer rouses at the beacon glare, 
And trims his waning lamp, and waits for day. 


(Erratum in No. xvii.—for “‘ Pageant of earthly prowess drawing nigh,’ read dawning. 
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The Editor begs to remind his readers that he is not responsible for the opinions 
of his Correspondents. 


SOCIETY FOR THE PROPAGATION OF THE GOSPEL. 


Sir,—The majority of your readers will, | am convinced, feel obliged 
to you and your correspondent (p. 64, &e, of your last number) for 
bringing before us a subject which it is very important to see tem- 
perately and respec tfully discussed. There cannot exist a doubt that 
the parochis al clergy fe el a ve ry lively anxiety to augment the funds 
of the Society for the Prop: wation of the Gospel i in Foreign Parts, but 
find that the 'y are much impeded by the present mode of condue ting 
its business. 
there be grounds for any charge, 1 profess that I know ‘not against 
whom it is to be made, nor do I pretend to acquaintance with the 
details of management. But the discussion can scarcely be produc- 
tive of bene fit to the great cause—the propagation of the pure Gospel 
of the Saviour—if it be carried on in the spirit which exhibits itself in 
some parts of the letter and of the note.* Let us not waste time, and 
disturb—perhaps destroy—harmony and good will, either by blaming 


the committee and threatening them with the introduction into their 


® The Editor takes his good friend Littoralis’s rebuke in good part, though he is 
sorry to say that he feels no penitence for the sentiments exprest in the note. Lit- 
toralis, however, may feel assured and comforted by remembering, that such old- 
fashioned opinions are not at all likely to gain the least acceptance. 


One expresses 
them on the principle of “ liberavi animam meam.” 


I desire not to insinuate, or to express, any blame ; if 
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sphere of action of another society,—nor yet, in the spirit of the note, 
insinuate that all sermons which might be preached by agents em- 
ployed by the society would be merely vehicles for amusing stories, 
not for Gospel truths, and Christian duties urged on Gospel principles. 
The true church-of-England Christian places before him this ques- 
tion—“ How may the funds of the society be most effectually and 
largely augme ‘nted ?”’ I conceive that no one will hesitate to answer, 
by exciting, under God’s blessing, most extensively, and in the highest 
degree, the public interest in favour of the society. Neither can I 
conceive that any one will deny that this is to be best effected by 
making most readily and most widely known the proceedings and 
actually existing state of the society, by shewing as promptly as_pos- 
sible what it is doing and what it wishes to effeet—what funds are re- 
quired for existing demands to make present labourers in the Lord's 
vineyard more comfortable—and to supply them to those portions 
which are as yet destitute. Now surely, Sir, a more intimate know- 
ledge of the labours, privations, discouragements, and success of the 
clergy already employed in the society's missions, would largely excite 
Christian sympathy, and come in aid of the higher feeling—a desire 
to make God’ s “ways known upon earth, his saving health among 
all nations,” that the unsearchable riches of Christ should be preached 
to the farthest bounds of the earth through the ministrations of the clergy 
of the protestant episcopal chure h of England and Ireland. Withregard 
to the employment in England of itinerant preachers, I agree with 
you that it is unadvisable; it is a charge upon the funds of so- 
cieties, it partakes too much of irregularity, is too much like a breach 
of the diocesan and parochial order of our church, to be sanctioned. 
But might not this object be attained by preachers annually appointed 
by the bishop in each diocese? If 1 mistake not, the custom still ex- 
ists of licensiirg incumbents (being M.A.) to preach in any church 
in the diocese of the licensing bishop; at least, I received such a license 
about twenty-five years ago. If they, and the parochial clergy gene- 
rally, were supplied, quarterly, with sufficient and recent information 
by the committee, the itinerant system would be unnecessary. By 
means of the archdeacons and the diocesan committees regular 
annual sermons might thus be arranged for this society (and for the 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge). In some cases the pa- 
rochial clergy might choose to preach them in their own churches ; 
in others, they would accept the offer of the aid of one of the 
licensed preachers. By means of quarterly reports, too, the secre- 
taries of the diocesan committees would have some ground for request- 
ing the attendance of the lay friends of the societies at the quarterly 
meetings; and the annual general diocesan meeting also, being made 
to coincide with, we will say, the autumnal quarterly meeting, would 
have some new information before it. 1 submit, unhesitatingly, but 
with deference to the judgment of the committee of the society, 
these suggestions, in the hope that this my humble endeavour to serve 
the cause of the gospel may induce wiser heads to adduce better 
measures, and lead the committee to consider attentively the reason- 
ableness of the wishes of a large body of subscribers, and to de- 
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cide on the most practicable and desirable method of conveying to 
them, and through them to the public, more recent and more frequent 
information. 

In no one year can the parochial clergy, with propriety, attempt to 
preach asermon in aid of the society until November, because they 
receive not until then the annual report, agreed on at the previous 
annual meeting in May or June. In November, the watering 
places are abandoned by visitors, and occupied solely by the perma- 
nent population, on whom devolve, in a great degree, the support of 
the local charities and the exercise of individual bounty. In country 
parishes, the weather then no longer allows the expectation of a full 
congregation ; and the possible presence of gentlemen’s families brings 
perhaps little to the collection, as they may be annual subscribers. 
In the towns, the pulpits have been previously occupied by the itine- 
rant preachers for almost every general religious society in the king- 
dom. I agree, then, with your “correspondent that “the committee 
does justice neither to their missionaries, who are labouring so pain- 
fully abroad, nor to the feelings of churchmen at home.’ 

I have not any doubt, Sir, that the committee will without difficulty 
decide on an arrangement, by which regular preachers for the society 
shall be secured under the sanction of the diocesans, and quarterly 
reports be made—the annual report and treasurer’s statement, at 
least, (the sermon and appendices being deferred,) be circulated in 
July, yearly—and an efficient agency be established, through the pa- 
rochial clergy, by means of quarterly meetings, the proceedings at 
which shall dee ply interest the laity as well as the clergy; and that 
in every diocese the bishop may hold one or more annual general 
mer tings , at which almost all the members of the socie ty and friends 

of the church may be induced to attend, and will leave the meetings 
much gratified and confirmed in their conviction of the duty of con- 
tinuing to exert their best efforts in the sacred cause. 

Success in these new arrangements depends, under God, on the 
language used in framing the appeals, notices, abstracts, &c., on the 
judgment applie ‘din fixing the periods of the quarterly meetings, on 


the activity of the diocesan secretaries, under their consciousness of 


the warm co-operation of their diocesans and archdeacons, &c. Ke. 
The details for that portion of the new plan of management, which 
regards the country, are so obvious, that a sub-committee of the ex- 
isting diocesan committees—now palsied and dejected—would decide 
on them at one, or at two meetings; or they would gladly receive a 


communication of the wishes of the committee in town on any of 


these, or other, topics. 


LITTORALIS. 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Mr. Enitor,—Among the several subjects of attack it 


our public schools have not escaped. Hap pily, however, the inform- 


ation that has been elicited concerning their management has been 


such AS not {0 contradict the pre-cones ived notions of right-minded 


1 these days, 
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men concerning them. ‘The spirit of the times, however, must not 
be entirely disregarded. At this time there is a journal whose pro- 
fessed business is to make re ports concerning education ; and two of 
our public schools have lately been called up to judgment. It will be 
a sufficient proof of the friendly disposition of the party whose organ 
this periodical is, when it may be observed that after an article of 
some pages concerning “ Flogging and fagging at Winchester,” a 
short note is added, at the end of the work, stating, that since the 
article was written, the system is quite changed. I believe, however, 
that I not only state my own opinion, but that of others strongly 
attached to public sc hools, that a strong feeling of the impropriety 
of representing such a play as that of the “ Kunuch,” before a mixed 
audience, is very ge nerally prevalent. The only ground on which 
Terence, I think, can be tolerated, is for its style and its sketch of 
Roman manners. ‘These may be made to bear under judicious 
management ; but when a public representation of the plays of this 
author is to be defended, I am at a loss to discover any sound defence 
for the same. ‘To the pure, we admii, all things are pure ; but whe- 
ther to the youths that are engaged in the ti isk of getting by rote all 
the objectionable expressions, ‘and to the audience, mixed as it is, this 
way of settling the question may be applied, | am not quite sure. 1 
would only suppose the case of a translation of the play being put 
into the hands of the female spectators in order to prevent its being a 
mere dumb show to them, and I doubt not that the representation 
would never again be graced by their attendance. In one point we 
have certainly improved on our ancestors—I mean in point of taste, 
which has become much more refined of late; and why this specimen 
of their objectionable taste should be perpetuated any more than a 
sermon be delivered from the pulpit in the style of some of Jeremy 
Taylor, in all its gross, although expressive, language, | confess I do 
not understand. The Dean of Westminster has lately shewn a con- 
scientious regard for revealed religion and public morals, by refusing 
to admit into the society of our Christian poets the monument of Lord 
Byron. In ‘Terence, ideas are expressed with all their native gross- 
ness ; in Byron, the same ideas are couched in a treacherous elegance. 
Thus two different tastes are gratified. Compositions prose or 
verse might, I think, be substituted for the annual exhibition, and 
with equal advantage to classical attainments. If there is some good 
reason for what appears to me highly objectionable, to say nothing of 
its impolicy in these times, 1 sh: ill be glad to know it so as to argue 
in defence of it. At present the remonstrance of the poet seems to 
me to be applicable— 


* Nil dictu foedum, visuque hee limina tangat. 
Maxima debetur puero reverentia.” 


I think you will oblige some few persons by inserting these lines. 
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RUBRIC IN COMMUNION SERVICE, 


Sir,—In my letter on the violation of the rubric in the Commu- 
nion Service, which appeared in your number for July last, I find that 
I confounded the « warning and the exhortation for the communion. 
And, as your correspondent, “M. N.,” from his observations on my 
letter, seems not to have been aware of this mistake, I trust you will 
allow me to take this opportunity of rectifying it. 

The rubric, immediately after Nicene Creed, says—“ And then also 
(if occasion be ) shall notice be given of the communion.’”? Which, 
with “ M. N.,”" I take to mean that “if the minister has occasion to 
give notice of the communion, he must do it then ;”’ 1. e., immediately 
after the Nicene Creed, while he is at the altar. 

As to the form of this notice, or warning, I should imagine that, 
like the notice of holydays or fasting days, it is left to the minister's 
discretion. Let us now turn to the rubric before the exhortation. 

“When the minister giveth warning for the celebration of the holy 
communion, (&e.) immediately after the sermon or homily ended, he 
shall read this exhortation following. From a comparison of this 
with the former rubric above quoted, I conclude that the minister is 
to give warning for the communion at the altar, and that in whatever 
form of words he may think fit; and that on the day of giving such 
warning, when he has finished the sermon or homily, he is also to read 
the exhortation, and that from the pulpit, where he then is. Where, 
then, is the contradiction between these two rubrics of which “M,N.” 
speaks ? Where there is but one service, | conceive that the exhorta- 
tion alone will give sufficient notice or warning for the communion ; 
but then it should always (as it seems from the rubric) be read from 
the pulpit, after the sermon ; and not from the desk, before the sermon, 
as is too commonly the case. And I may add also again, that the 
whole, and not a part only, should be read. b. 


PONTIUS PILATE. 


My pear Sir,—You very naturally anticipate answers to the paper 
of your correspondent “ H.,’’ in the last Number of the “ British 
Magazine,” and, with that anticipation, exercise a sound discretion in 
requiring brevity of those who may furnish such answers. I am not 
going to encroach upon your wish in that respect; though, were I to 
enter into the subject in proportion to the interest I feel in it, 1 might 
perhaps find it no easy task to confine myself within such limits as 
would satisfy you. For I have always thought the character and 
conduct of Pilate a particularly interesting subject for moral con- 
templation to “ a heart that watches and receives.’ It has been laid 
up for many years among my memoranda of things inviting further 
digestion and disquis sition. | must not, however, at present go into 
the general question of the Roman oe tor’s character, lest I should be 
tempted to transgress due bounds; but I shall confine myself to a few 
remarks on that passage which ts referred to in your correspondent’s 
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paper, p. 630—viz., “ Pilate said unto Jesus, Speakest thou not unto 
me? Knowest thou not that I have power to crucify thee, and 
power to release thee? And Jesus answered, Thou couldst have no 
power at all against me, except it were given thee from above ; there- 
fore, he that delivered me unto thee hath the greater sin.”’ 

The few expositors to whose comments I have access are, I see, 
agreed in understanding the comparison contained in the last words as 
a comparison between the guilt of Pilate, and the guilt of the Jews, or 
of Judas. Your correspondent disallows this interpretation, in which 
I concur with him; but he does not give the reason for it which I] 
should give. “ He that delivered me unto thee hath ¢he greater sin.” 
“ Greater’ than what? and why? “ Greater’ (1 think, clearly, 
from the context,) than he would have incurred, if it had been the 
case, as before stated, that Pilate “ could have had no power at all 
against our Lord, except it were given him from above.” This is, in 
my judgment, chiefly to be understood as a recognition of the doctrine 
that there is a legitimate power entrusted to men over men by a 
standing ordinance of God. And the passage is intimately connected 
with Rom. xii. 1, 2. Let the words of the two passages be carefully 
and thoughtfully compared, and it will appear that there is, at all 
events, some ground for such acceptation of the text in St. John. 

More fully developed, the argument is this. Ifhuman power over 
the persons and lives of men were only an adventitious acquirement, 
to be exercised under a moral responsibility to the dictates of justice 
and reason, as each particular case may determine, then “ he that de- 
livered Jesus to Pilate’ would have less to answer for than he actually 
had. But lawful power is not only a reasonable and wholesome 
social provision, but A DIVINE APPOINTMENT. ‘The resistance to it, 
therefore, is a species of sacrilege. The person who resists “ has the 
greater sin,” somewhat after the same manner as he that robs achureh 
is a more presumptuous offender than he that robs acommon dwelling- 
house. 

It may, indeed, possibly be the case, (still supposing the word 
“ greater’ to mean “ greater than he would otherwise have incurred,’ ) 
that the aggravation of Judas’ sin is restricted to our Lord’s own 
peculiar case ; considering the awful proportion which that sin bore 
in God’s “ predetermined counsel’ of atonement. I mean, that all 
things connected with that mysterious counsel being magnified in pro- 
portion to its singular importance, as a whole, Judas’ treachery would 
be magnified among the rest. It would become a “ greater sin’’ than 
it would have been in a common case, in proportion as the interests 
concerned were greater, and more specially provided for by the divine 
regulation of the whole scheme, which placed Jesus in the power of a 
Roman officer, that the Roman mode of punishment, by crucifixion, 
might be accomplished in him, as had been typically signified that it 
should be. 

Nevertheless, this restricted interpretation of the “ greater sin’’ ap- 
pears to me less natural, and less consistent with all that is said, than 


that which refers it to the general argument before stated concerning 
lawful power. 
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Resuming which view, 1 would remark, that not: only was the) sin 
more. presumpluous 1 its first aggression, but, lu its ulterior elects 
also, it was more. pernicious—the unjust delivery of innocence; to buw- 
fully constituted authority, for oppreasion, tending to make men, averse 
to what) God has appointed for their good. 

In this view, the text in question is again much connected with the 
sin of Hophni and eee which, it is stated, “ was very great’ 
(and here “ very gre is tantamount to “ the greater sin” affirmed of 
Judas) ™ before the I Lit for men abhorred the offering of the Lord.” 
In that instance, the abuse of a sacred and generally beneficial ap- 
pointment alienated. the conscience from its dutiful feeling towards 
God. The sin, therefore, of him that delivered Jesus to Pilate, was 
‘the greater,’ because it drew aside the moral judgment of men to 
perverseness, and would eventually seem to justify resistance to that 
order, peace, and seemliness, comprehended under one word, LAW, of 
whieh (to adopt Hooker's beautiful expression) no lése may be 
affirmed than that its seat is the bosom of God, and its voice the har- 
mony of the world.”’ 

Believe me ever, my dear Sir, yours faithfully, 
PRYTANIS. 


SCHOOL AT LIVERPOOL. 


Sir,—As I have time for a few lines, I beg to thank “ Clericus’’» for 
his able statement of the church and dissenting schools in Liverpool. 
(See pp. 78-81 of your Magazine for July.) I need not suggest to 
“ Clericus’’ the importance of being guided by “ fact’? in our com- 
putations; and | am sure he will not take it amiss if I point out to 
him what appears to me to be inaccurate amongst so much that is 
excellent. * Clericus’’ will observe that in my paper (May, 1834,) I 
charged the calumniator of the church with adding, in the non-church 
schools, * the full complements of the day and Sunday scholars together, as 
tf they had been entire ly different children,” thus nearly doubling the 
real amount of attendants; but that, with regard to the church sehools, 
he took care not to compute by the same rule. If I am not mistaken, 
“ Clericus”” has undesignedly committed almost the same act of in- 
justice to his own side of the question. “ Clericus’’ estimates the 
number of children attending schools, not connected with the elurch, 
on Sundays, 3 amounting to 3030 ; and this entire sum he adds to the full 
number of chiddren who attend the same schools during the week. Now 
the point which L would respectfully suggest to his consideration is 
this :—How many of these 3030 Sunday scholars do, in faet, attend 
some of the day schools, and are consequently reckoned twice over, Will 
there be one in five who are exclusively Srp scholars, and who do 
not go to any of the enumerated day schools? 1 think not one in ten. 
So that “ Clericus’’ might, with truth, have produced a much more 
favourable result than he has done ; though, I conceive, he has merited 
the best thanks of the church for the practical demonstration he has 
exhibited of its power, its munificence, and its benevolence. 
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I did not think it necessary to write to you purposely on this point, 
and perhaps it is now too late ;, but accuracy of “ fact’ is so desirable, 
and the paper of “ Clericus”’ is so valuable, that any remarks which 
may tend to lay a more perfect foundation for such calculations, if 
necessary in future, may not be unworthy of record. R. W. B. 


THE CONVOCATION OF THE PROVINCE OF CANTERBURY. 
NO. IV. 

Ir may be recollected that I proposed three questions for consideration 
on the subject of the convocation :—what was its real nature and his- 
tory relatively to the church ? what was the principle, and what the 
actual extent of the civil governor's jurisdiction over it, and assump- 
tion of its powers? and, thirdly, what was the place which the lower 
house held in its constitution? ‘The last of these three has been dis- 
cussed, as far as is necessary to illustrate the history of its suspension 
in the beginning of the eighteenth century. And for any other pur- 
pose, one may hope it ever will be unnecessary ; for it was (to say 
the least) a heavy calamity that members of the lower house should 
have felt it their duty, from the circumstances of the times, to stand 
upon their rights against the authority of their bishops. Not to dwell 
on the unbecoming appearance of such an opposition, it must be borne 
in mind that the privilege actually conceded on all hands to the lower 
house, the veto on the proceedings of the upper, is in itself almost 
too liberal a grant of power for the episcopal principle; and is only 
defensible (1 suppose) on the ground of the size of the dioceses, and 
the crown’s prerogative in the choice of bishops. “ Maximo enim,” 
says Wilkins, “pree aliis nationibus presbyteri synodi Anglicanee 
fruuntur privilegio in concilio provinciali, ut dissensus eorum universa 
domus superioris decreta irrita reddere valeat.’’ Having this veto 
upon all proceedings of their bishops, surely the clergy should have 
been satisfied. But, perhaps, those of them who had released them- 
selves from their pledge of canonical obedience to their deprived 
bishops, might consider lightly of the obligation which subjected them 
to those who had succeeded in their place; perhaps, also, there was 
reasonable ground of jealousy as regards those whom William's 
government had promoted. But, though much might have been said 
in their defence had they refused altogether to recognise the new pre- 
lates, one does not see the consistency of taking them for their rulers 
and then not submitting to them. But enough on this unpleasant 
subject. Now let us pass to the consideration of a second of the ques- 
tions originally proposed—viz., the nature and history of the convo- 
cation relatively to the church, And first a few words in statement 
of the controversy respecting it. 

Atterbury, Binckes, and their party, maintained in the pamphlets 
mentioned in my first paper, that the convocation was an essential 
part of the constitution, established by law, “by the same law as the 
gentleman receives his rent, or the member enjoys his privilege.” 
When required to produce the particular law which makes its es- 
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sembling imperative on the sovereign, instead. of its. being, (as the 
court pat maintained) at his option, they allowed as much as. this— 
viz., that his writ was absolutely necessary for its assembling, but they 
maintained, at the same time, that it was absolutely necessary, that 
he should grant it, and that for two reasons : first, if the meeting of 
convocation were a privilege or liberty of the English church (which 
no one could deny), the king was bound in two ways, by his corona- 
tion oath, to issue his writ according to custom. For Magna Charta 
(they argued), to which the king had sworn, pronounced “quod 
ecclesia Anglicana libera sit, et habeat omnia jura et libertates illesas ;”’ 
next, that one especial part of the oath administered by the archbishop 
contained a promise on the king's part to “ preserve to the bishops 
and clergy of this realm, and to the churches committed to their 
charge, all such rights and privileges as by law do or shall appertain to 
them or any of them ;”’ so that, since the assembly of the clergy in 
convocation was, beyond dispute, a privilege recognised by the law, 
no particular law was necessary to bind the sovereign, who was 
bound more solemnly by his express oath, which the law imposed. 
Next, they maintained that their assembling was matter of consti- 
tutional right; for the convocation, they said, was a member or a 
necessary adjunct of parliament; so that, independently of law or 
promise, it could not constitutionally be abolished or suspended, ‘They 
shewed from history that from the earliest Saxon times the clergy had 
been summoned with the laity to the king’s great council; that, as 
time went on, the mode of their assembling, from being indeterminate, 
became definite and regular; then again, from circumstances, was 
varied, and lastly became fixed in the particular form which had then 
for centuries been matter of usage; that, on the other hand, during 
this process and ultimate settlement, the ordinary annual church 
synods gradually came into disuse, so that the convocation, as then 
constituted, was the representation both of an important political pri- 
vilege, and a standing ecclesiastical ordinance of the church; that at 
first they met in one body with the laity, or parliament (as it is now 
called), afterwards separated from it, and then again divided them- 
selves into two provincial synods; that this arrangement was for 
awhile interrupted by a new writ from the king (the preemunientes 
clause inserted into the bishops’ writ), summoning them to parliament, 
which was a fresh evidence of their constitutional right, but that the 
former custom was again restored and had so continued to that day, 
the above-mentioned clause being still retained in the bishops’ writ, 
though not acted on, in token that their right remained where it was ; 
that under all these changes, under whatever irregularities of time, 
place, and form of meeting, the great rule obtained that they met in 
connexion with parliament, as a member of it, (closer or more es Sy 
as the case might be,) but still as constitutionally annexed to it; lastly, 
that since the Reformation the convocation had invariably met with 
the parliament and been dissolved with it, except in the solitary and 
extraordinary instance of 1640, when it sat after the parliament was 
dissolved, and which no one would urge asa precedent, though after 
all, even as such, it only affected the question of the termination of 
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convocation, riot of its assembling. They added, that anciently the 
. _ . ; a 1 ~~ 

same general appellation was ak to both meetings, the parliament 
being called a Wittena Gemote, the convocation a Church Gemote, 
and that in various modern documents (besides the preemunientes 
clause above noticed) the parliament was said to include the clergy, 
as in a mandate of Bonuner’s, 1543, which has the words “ prelati et 
clerus Prov. Cant. in parl.,” in a petition to the pope in Henry the 
Fighth’s time, speaking of the “ milites et doctores in parl.,” and in 
the phrase in the 5th of November service, “the nobility, clergy, and 
commons of this land, then assembled in parliament ;’’ this being 
the reason why a clergyman could not be a member of the House of 
Commons.* They proceeded to argue, that, if the convocation was 
thus an adjunct to the parliament, the king’s writ was but the formal 
instrument, necessary indeed (as a license of marriage may be), but 
not to be refused without leading to grave political consequences, 

The court party granted that the clergy had this right to be sum- 
moned in convocation, but they drew a distinction between assembling 
and conferring. They said that the clergy had nothing beyond a 
right to be summoned ; that a further license was necessary in order 
to their debating, and that they had no right to demand this; that the 
utmost extent of their right did not go beyond that of framing petitions 
to king or bishops when assembled under the primary writ. This 
ground of argument, which at first sight looks like an evasion, wag 
maintained, first, by the fact that the convocation had often in matter 
of fact met without debating; next, by the received opinion of the 
church in the century last past; and further by the reason of the 
thing, the stated meetings of convocation having been held for the 
purpose of granting subsidies to the crown, and the custom naturally 
coming to an end with its object. Accordingly it was professed that 
the convocation had now become only an occasional assembly to 
provide for especial business, and that old precedents were sufficiently 
consulted by the king’s formally convening them, though without 
suffering them to debate. 

To this it was replied, that the same reasons which made the grant- 
ing the writ for assembling a right of the clergy, made the license for 
debate also; but if not, then the convocation did not, in matter of 
fact, supply the place of an ecclesiastical synod, and thus it became 
necessary to fall back upon the elementary and essential rights an 
duties of the church, and to resume those canonical meetings which 
had only been suspended from a wish to accommodate the principles 
of the church to the particular civil polity in which it had been incor- 
porated. ‘ 

This is an outline of the controversy, which turned upon this ;—not 
whether the meetings of convocation might be lawfully suspended, 
but whether it had a right to debate as well as to assemble, a right to 
demand the license as well as the writ. Atterbury, indeed, goes fur- 
ther than this in his view of its rights, denying in toto its need of any 
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* Vide the learned article already referred to in the British Magazine for 
August, 1833. 
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license for any aot. short’ of ‘the ‘positive enactment of] a canon ; ose if 
pig and pas’ any measutt in the fori of a canon; and pre- 
sent it for the royal assent, as'a bill i parliament.’ On a question’ of 
this nature ‘materials of argument lie so widely ‘and ‘plentifully for 
either side, that it requires a mind practised in weighing mie A 
and much careful’ attention, in order to form an opinion worth put- 
ting upon paper. ‘So far 1 suppose is’ clear, that at the present day 
a valid precedent’ against its right “ to be put into a condition: to 
do business,” (to use the phrase of Atterbury’s party,) exists in’ the 
actual suspension of its debates during the last 120 years; though,:to 
be sure, certain recent changes in the constitution of parliament seem 
to create an opposite precedent of a novel kind, for insisting on inhe- 
rent rights rather against custom and usage. Now for the history of 
convocation, 

The diocesan council is the simplest form of ecclesiastical assembly, 
and that which, under the circumstances of the primitive. church, 
would first come into use. “That the bishop of each diocese,’’ says 
Wake, “has, by Divine commission, a power of governing the ebureh 
of Christ over which he is paoee and, in order thereunto, to call 
together the presbyters which minister under him, was the constant 
sense of all the ancient councils and fathers of the church.” 

In our own church these diocesan synods were held at first twice'a 
year, but in process of time the direction of the canon law was fol- 
owed, which made them only annual. At this stated assembly all 
beneficed clergy in the diocese were bound to appear, and the regu- 
lars also, except when any were exempted, as time went on, from 
episcopal jurisdiction. If the diocese were small, and had but one 
archdeaconry, all the clergy met in one place; otherwise they met ‘by 
parties, the bishop moving on from one archdeaconry to another. » At 
these meetings the synodical inquiries were one part of the business, of 
which the ancient form still remains; then the causes, not only clergy, 
but laity, being at liberty to present complaints before the assembly ; 
then the bishop's charge, in which he communicated to the clergy the 
decisions, if any, of the provincial council, and exhorted them’to 
fulfil the ministry with which they were entrusted ; lastly, the bishop's 
diocesan constitutions, if it so happened, were read and agreed to by the 
synod, and thenceforth became the law of the diocese, provided they 
wére not contrary to any provincial canons. The mode of celebrating 
these synods was as follows :—the clergy in solemn procession came 
to the church where they were to meet, at the day aa hour appointed 
by the bishop, and took their seats according to the date of their ordi- 
fiation, Then the deacons and laity (even women not excepted) 
were admitted, ‘The bishop having entered, prayers were read ; and 
then the bishop made an address introductory of the synod, A ser- 
mon followed ; then the complaints were heard, the diocesan constita- 
tions promulgated and passed, and the charge, with prayers, ended the 
meeting, which commonly lasted three or four days. It is easy to see 


- that these councils are continued to this day in the bishop's periodical 


visitation, which at any moment (were it expedient) might resume the 
form “6P a synodal meeting. They were held, as above described, 
down to the time of Henry the Eighth. 
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The, English provincial councils were as ;carefully, conduc 
the: pattern: of; the | primitive »chureh,.... ‘The, metropolitan. us , 
them, the busi tremanetat raladed to the faith and disci He the. 
churehy the members were the, suffragan bishops, to. whom were, . 
sometimes added the heads of the regulars, Sp hata, ten dhe gt 
chia] presbyters having no place in. them, by, way, of right, but, if 
summoned, summoned at the archbishop's pleasure, and for some par-, 
ticular ‘purpose. Here again we havethe rudiments, perhaps the 
substance, ofa provincial council left to.us, (at least, as far ag political 
matters of debate are concerned,) in. the private, meetings, of the 
bishops in, London during the session of parliament. . So much for 
ecclesiastical meetings of the clergy ; now for civil. ake 
From early Saxon times the prelates of the church, i.e,, bishops, 
abbots, deans, &c., were called to the great council of the nation to 
assist: in. its deliberations, and especially to grant, subsidies from the 
church, property to the use of the state; it being then, as now, the 
standing principle of the law of England, that no person can be taxed 
except with their own consent or that of their representatives, Lo 
Saxon times the church lands were taxed for the three objects of 
castles, bridges, and expeditions. William the Conqueror changed 
their tenure, and laid the burden of a further service on them, . The 
princes following increased these taxes. However, since they, still 
reached but to a portion of the clergy, and a part only of the revenues 
of this. portion, various methods were adopted to comprehend the 
general body. First, the pope laid a tax upon the church for the use 
of the king; next, the bishops, on extraordinary. occasions, obliged 
the clergy to grant a subsidy to the king by way of a_ benevolence, 
which was done by means of diocesan councils, the clergy empower- 
ing therein, first their respective bishops, then their archdeacons, then 
proctors of their own, to act for them. ' t 
Thus matters stood till about the reign of Edward the First, who 
determined to put them on a securer basis for the interests of the 
crown. Accordingly, in 1281, he, of his own authority, bade the 
two archbishops call a council for raising subsidies “ coram, rege in 
parliamento.’’ The superior clergy, alarmed at the consequences of 
a first step of an infringement upon their rights, refused to obey the 
summons; and the Archbishop of Canterbury, to meet the wishes, of 
both parties, changed the place of meeting so as fo. disconnect. it with 
the parliament, while he obtained the grant of the subsidy previously 
by means of diocesan councils. This. was the. first, instance of the 
inferior clergy being summoned to parliament... Twelve years,after- 
wards, Edward made a new and more systematic attempt, On sum- 
moning his, parliament, he inserted a new clause in the, writs iss 
to the bishops and prelates, which has since been called, from its first 
word, the pramunientes clause, by which he required. them) to, cite 
such of their inferior clergy to his parliament as he there spe i 
act for the whole body. Here then a general representation of the 
clergy was introduced into the national council, and may, be, called, 
after; Wake' in his learned work, (from whom, with the assistance of 
Wilkins's,Concilia, this account. is’ compiled,) the, PaRLIAMENTABY 
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Convention of the Clergy. ‘From that time down to the present 
day (unless any change has been made since the date of Wake's book 
[1708|) the clergy have always been summoried to the parliament, 
and accounted one of the three éstatés of the realm. This writ of 
premunientes has been acted upon, since the Reformation, in the 
church of York, at the end of Henry the Kighth’s reign; in the 
church of Norwich, in Elizabeth’s; in Lichfield, at the end of James 
the First's; in Lincoln, by the authority of Laud, 1640; and, accord- 
ing to Burnet, by several bishops, in 1701.* 

Nothing more was done in the reiga of our first Edward, but in that 
of his grandson the clergy resisted. ‘They resolved they would not 
grant subsidies to the king except in provincial councils, both as dis- 
liking the attendance in parliament, and as hoping in this way to 
have more liberty in refusing or lessening the burdens which the 
king’s necessities put upon them. Edward was obliged to give way, 
and allow these provincial meetings instead of parliamentary ; secur- 
ing, however, their stated meeting, first, by continuing in terrorem the 
premunitory clause in his parliamentary writ to the bishops; and 
next, by the periodical issue of a second writ to the archtishon: for- 
mally bidding him to summon them for the purpose of voting sub- 
sidies. This is what is now called the Convocation of the Province, 
the nature of which will easily be gathered from what has been said. 
It is a kind of provincial council, assembled (1) on the king’s writ, 
(2) simultaneously in both provinces, (3) for civil, not spiritual pur- 
poses, (4) composed, not merely of bishops and prelates, but of repre- 
soutatives of the body of the clergy; (5) commonly held with a refer- 
ence to the time of the meeting of parliament. But we must go 
somewhat more into particulars here, both as to the persons of whom 
the convocation consists, and the matters which have come under its 
cognizance, 

As to its members, since a money-vote was the object of the meet- 
ing, it necessarily consisted of representatives of the whole clergy. 
Tliis system of representation had been begun in the Legantine coun- 
cils, first held, by the pope’s authority, in 1070, with the object of tax- 
ing the clergy, in which the regulars were represented by their 
abbots, &e., and the chapters by their deans, and afterwards by repre- 
sentatives chosen by themselves. ‘The same system obtained in the 
convocation, Before the date of its institution, the archdeacon is 
supposed to have been the original representative of the parochial 
clergy, in the occasional tax-meetings, but he was present in it in his 
own right, two proctors being added by election of the clergy of each 
diocese to support their interests. The members of the convocation 
remain the same to this day, (subtracting the abbots and other pre- 
lates of the regulars which are extinct,) i. e., the bishops, deans, arch- 
deacons, proctors for the chapters, and pro¢tors for the clergy, the 
archbishop of the province being president. It should be added, that 








—_——_ 


* Wilkins (p. 11, vol. i.) seems to say that the form of the pramunientes was dis- 
used after the Restoration. On the other hand vide Wake, passim, e.g. Author, 
p. 253, and Burnet’s History, vol. tii pp. 389—395. 
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they gradually formed themselves into several more or less standing. 
commuittees,--of, e. g., regulars, and of seeulars, and of deans and arch- 
deacons, under the bishops, and then at length into two permanent 
houses, which has been the constitutional form of the convocation 
from a period earlier than the Reformation ; but on this subject I have 
already spoken at length, 

As to. the subjects debated in the convocation, though the king's 
demand of a subsidy was the direct object of their meeting, yet it was 
natural that other matters of debate should be brought before it, 
Money-votes have commonly been used as a fit introduction of 
grievances; a statement of these and petitions for redress were accord- 
ingly added to the addresses, in which they conveyed to their sove- 
reign intelligence of the grants which they had made him; and here 
it was impossible to draw the line between temporal and spiritual 
matters. Iurther, a meeting of the clergy was evidently a fit oppor- 
tunity for discussing and deciding among themselves pure eccle- 
siastical questions, so that a meeting which had been called as a 
convocation, was continued in the shape of a provincial synod, the 
inferior clergy, of course, falling back into that subordinate rank 
which would be fitted to the change in the matter of their delibera- 
tions, and, by so doing, preparing the way for the formation of a Lower 
House. Thus, by degrees, ecclesiastical matters were altogether drawn 
into the convocation, and the provincial synod fell into disuse. 

This was the condition of the church, as regards her greater 
councils, in which the Reformation found her, At the commence- 
ment of it was passed, in convocation, the famous Act of Submission, 
which has been so often alluded to, and of which 1 shall now give 
the history, 

Henry VIII., of unblessed memory, was determined, as Wake says, 
to “ tie up the hands of the clergy, that they might be unable to oppose 
his designs.’’ With this end he contrived to involve them all in a pree- 
munire, which lay against them for appearing in Wolsey’s synods degan- 
dine unauthorized by the crown, or for appearing and making suit in 
Wolsey’s courts, as it is variously represented, Wolsey had been in 
such full possession of Henry’s favour, that to have resisted him would 
have been to provoke the king’s anger. He had been made legate with 
the king’s knowledge, and held, besides, the great seal; and, when he 
put his commands on the clergy to appear before him, it was not for 
them to ask, or they neglected to ask, whether he, the keeper of the 
great seal, had an express license under that seal for what he com- 
manded. However, by this mistake in a matter of form, they in- 
curred the loss of liberty and estate; and Henry made use of this 
their difficulty to effect his purposes against the church. He refused 
to pardon them unless they paid him 100,000/,, and recognised him 
as her supreme head. After some negotiation they submitted, and 
passed an Act in convocation, which was afterwards carried through, 
parliament, by which the liberties of the church (as far as. they can 
be lost) were lost for ever. ‘They bound themselves by it, first, not to 
meet in convocation without his authority ; next, lest when he had called 
them together (as he was obliged, from time to time, to obtain. their 
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vote of subsidies) they should proceed to act synodically in ecclesiastical 
matters, they promised henceforth only to act according tochis direc- 
tions,—in other words, not to attempt or make any canons or cen- 
stitutions provincial without the royal license to make and pronvilge 
the same, . This latter provision of the Act is the point. of; debate 
between Wake and Atterbury; in what follows | have sided with 
ent, as having the general judgment of the 17th century in‘ his 
vour, 

The negotiations were of the following kind :—First of all, ithe 
Commons complained to the king “that they (the clergy) made 
sanctions and laws of temporal things, not having nor requiring the 
king's royal assent to the same laws so by them made.’’ The clergy 
answered, that “they had this power of God, and could not. submit 
it to his authority; that their authority of making laws was 
tpt upon the scripture of God, and determination. of ‘the 

oly church ; and, as concerning the requiring of the king's assent to 
the authorizing of such laws as had been made by their predecessors, 
or should be made by themselves, they doubted not but that the king 
knew that to lelaad not upon their will and liberty who might not 
submit the execution of their charges and duty, certainly prescribed 
by God, to his assent.’’ They added, however, some vague) pro- 
mise of being guided by the king's wish in their decisions. This 
answer not satisfying (as may be supposed) King and Commons, new 
forms were drawn up, and fresh debates held, how to compound the 
matter with the king, yet give up as little as might be. 

First, they gave up the power of publishing canons without the 
king's license, reserving to themselves the power of making them. 
But here they made several important limitations; first, the canons 
spoken of must relate to the daity; next, they must not coneern faith 
or, good manners, and the reformation and correction of sin; next, 
they went so far as to offer, that they would not enact, promulge, or 
execute any constitutions in future, unless with his license; but this 
promise was limited, in the Lower House, to the king’s life. 

These admissions did not satisfy Henry, and he drew up a form 
himself for them, in which the clergy were to bind themselves, first, 
never hereafter to meet in synod without the king’s writ; next, being 
assembled by it, never to proceed by virtue of authority of their 
own, or to make, promulge, and execute canons, without the royal 
license previously obtained. This promise, after some discussion 
and alteration, was passed, by convocation, in the following form :— 
“We, your most humble subjects, daily orators and beadsmen of 
your clergy of England, having our special trust and confidence in 
your most excellent wisdom, your princely goodness, and fervent. zeal 
to the promotion of God’s honour and Christian religion, and also:in 
your learning, far exceeding, in our judgment, the learning’ of -alb 
other kings and princes that we have read of, and doubting nothing 
but that the same shall still continue and daily increase in your 
majesty, first; do offer and promise, in verbo sacerdotii, here’ unto’: 
your, highness, sudmitiing ourselves: most humbly, to the, same; that: 
we will neyer from henceforth enact, put in ure, promulge; or.execute 
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any new canons, “Or constitition provincial; or tiny” ele Onto 
provincial ‘or ‘synodal in’ our convécation’ or synod ‘in ‘titted Ht, 
(which convocation’ isdlways, hath ‘been,’ and’ itiust ‘be ‘assetibled - 
anlyibyiyoue high conimandment: or writ,) unless’ your’ hightiess, ‘by 
your! royalassent, shall licerise us to’ assemble ottr a 





amd tolmake;'‘promulge, and ‘execute ‘such constitutions anit 6 
nancesas ‘shall be made in' the ‘same, and thereto give your Troy 
assent and authority,” &c. | uke ig 
illt\wilb bevobserved, that’ this submission of Se otae am 
ds:itiis, doesnot yo the length of binding the successors of ‘the clergy 
making it; afid it seems to limit itself tothe very monarch to whom 
it;was made ; moreover, it was recalled in convocation, in Maty’s 
timé, and‘ never renewed: However, it became the subject of an 
Act of Parliament in Henry's, and afterwards Elizabeth’s reign, and, 
with @ stronger wording, by that ct (with the penalty of preemunire 
to enforce it) are the clergy at present bound. my th 
'Fhus stood the relations between church and state till 1664, the 
church being willing to remain in a subjection which the king never 
abused to her spiritual detriment. On the Restoration, a change was 
silently made by Sheldon and Clarendon, which was scarcely fayour- 
able to her interests. It will be observed, that the sole remaining 
safeguard which she possessed against the tyranny of the state, 
was the power of granting subsidies, which gave her a hold of some 
sort over the earthly masters she had taken to her “when the Lord 
was her king.”” ‘This power gave the convocation importance, and 
effectually ‘prevented any attempt at suppressing it. -At the era 
im: question, the clergy, pe atetts by the late troubles, felt se- 
verely the weight of the subsidies required of them, and perceived 
(as was Teally the case) that they paid for their privilege by ¢on- 
tributing to the’ state in a larger proportion than other subjects. -An 
arrangement was agreed upon, in spite of a protest from Heylin 
against it, between the bishops and the Commons, by which two 
subsidies, which the clergy had just voted, were remitted to them,’ 
while, on the other hand, they were sub silentio, and without formal 
statute; comprehended in the wording of the money-bills in 
parliament:' The first public Act on this subject was a Tax Act 
of +1665 (16-17 Car. If. cap. 1), which includes the -cléergy, dis- 
charging them from subsidies, with a saving clause‘as to their nght of 
taxing themsélves, which has never since been exercised. . The 
clergy,on the other hand, soon acknowledged the arrangement.hy” 
exereiting the right of voting in the elections of the Commons; whic 
before ‘was forbidden them, as now it is forbidden peers of par lament. 
ae of this Hight, as ‘generally admitted, in & pamphlet, 
published as. early as' 1700, and ‘it is assnmed in two subsequent 
Acts \of\Parliament, 10° Antie, tap. 23; °18 George TY, cap. 18, 
“Gibson, Bishop: of London,” observes Speaker Onslow (in a note, 
contained inthe last Oxford edition of Burnet’s History), * told meé_ 
that this»(the’ taxing out’ of corivication) wads the gréatest' altera- 
tion’ ‘in the constitation ‘ever made without an eXptess law.” . It is 
remarkable that (according to Warburton) the clergy had as silently 
Vow, VII.—Feb. 1835. x 
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both become and ceased to be an estate in parliament 300 or 400 
years before. 

The church soon began to feel the alarming position in which she 
had allowed herself to be placed. In 1675, and then 1677, ad- 
dresses from the Jords were presented to the throne, praying for the 
frequent meetings of the convocation, which (as Mr, Hallam justly 
observes) probably proceeded from the bishops, and shews their dis- 
satisfaction with the existing state of things. ‘They were not allowed, 
however, to feel or express their regrets for many years. The re- 
volution which soon followed, “ glorious’’ as it has ever been con- 
sidered in its political effects, was fatal to the remaining liberties 
of the church. William completed what Henry had begun. Nine 
of her bishops were sentenced to deposition by a prince who had 
just ceased to be a presbyterian, and its convocation shortly after 
expired, except as a matter of form, while endeavouring to raise 
its voice against the doctrines of Hoadley. 

( To be continued. ) 


DISSENT. 


Sir,—Some among your readers may agree with my views respecting 
subjects connected with dissent, and might even feel disposed to make 
experiment of them, but are deterred by a fear of consequences. 
Will you, therefore, in conclusion, give admission to this letter, which 
shall touch upon some of the probable favourable results of such 
a system pursued by the clergy, and answer a few objections which 
lie in the way of making trial of it? These probable results shall be 
taken first and considered, 

1. As to how they might be supposed to operate on any clergyman 
who should adopt these hints upon conviction of the truth and sound- 
ness of the grounds on which they are rested. It is said upon convic- 
tion of the truth and soundness of the grounds, because these remarks 
will not apply equally to other grounds of conviction. The subject 
has been pressed as a matter of duty; if, therefore, a person be only a 
convert to their expediency, | am not addressing myself to him. We 
start from different positions and proceed upon different principles, 

2. As to the way in which these results are likely to affect church 

le. 

3. As to what will probably be the conduct and feelings of dis- 
senters. 

I. First, then, as regards the clergy. 

1. The habit of considering questions of church government, or 
discipline, and subjects* connected with separation doctrinally would be 
likely to clear our ideas as to the way in which dissent, as such, ought 
to be viewed, There are many persons, who have the character of 
sound churchmen, who look surprised, and draw back as if you were 





* The sort of subjects with reference to which I speak throughout are exemplified 
in the list with which my former communication was closed; and it would make all 


the “fia remarks clearer, if, in reading them, the contents of that list were kept 
in mind. 
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going too far, or speaking with an unjustifiable party warmth and 
prejudice, if you talk of the jensting features of dissent as involying . 
matters of doctrine, e. g. as to form of church government, sacraments, 
duty of unity, of submission to ecclesiastical authority, as to the sin of 
schism, not theoretically, but as a present fact. The word doctrine has 
seemingly come to be considered as appropriate to those truths of 
Christianity which may be called “speculative,” in contradistinction 
to those which may be termed “ historical,’ or “relating to facts.” 
Now, since this seems to be the case, it would be better, and would be 
likely to bring us back to more accurate views, if all that the church 
holds to be truths of Christianity were classed as facts, and then 
investigated and treated of as such. For, after all, the value of a 
doctrine, as to its necessary reception, depends upon the power of 
establishing it as a fact, i.e. as something which can be traced upwards 
through the different ages of the church to the apostolic times, and be 
shewn to have been ¢hen received and taught; or as something which 
may, at once, be drawn out from the writings of the New Testament. 
The subsequent reception of these facts in different ages of the church 
is like a commentary on them, and an evidence of the manner in 
which they, were interpreted by those who, to say the least, had far 
greater likelihood oad opportunities of knowing the exact sense in 
which they were first received than we are in the present day, after 
the lapse of so many centuries, and the consequent loss of so many 
well-authenticated traditions. These several facts, which, handled and 
investigated in another way, and with another view, may be termed 
doctrines, may, of course, be of different importance, but still are all of 
a like nature, and to be regarded in the same light. And if this was 
a done, as it ought to be, there would be no difficulty or back- 
wardness in speaking of the general question of dissent with much 
greater clearness and precision than is done at present. The fallacy 
of its being a mere matter of opinion would at once be swept away. 
The only question would be, Do we, or do we not, receive such and 
such statements, and such and such general interpretation of them by 
the church in all ages, as facts? If we do, they are no longer matters 
of indifference, open to be received or rejected by each individual 
simply as other ordinary matters of opinion. 

2. This manner of viewing these subjects would be likely to make 
the clergy think more on the nature of their office in its highest rela- 
tions, and draw their thoughts off from dwelling too much on its social, 
secular, and civil duties alone. The considerations that they speak as 
ambassadors of God—that they have a responsible charge over their 
flocks—that they have, on being commissioned to that charge, received 
not only authority, but the pledge and promise of Divine aid for the 
exercise of it—that this sacred gift has been conveyed to them rag a 
means instituted by the apostles, and faithfully adhered to by the 
universal church—and that it was conferred on them by the laying on 
of the hands of those who are the successors of the apostles, and that 
the greatness of these claims on/y increases their weight of duty—are 
such as to fill them with humbleness and fear at their own (at best) 
unworthy discharge of these high duties, the need of constant and un- 
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ceasing attention to them, and to impress more deeply on their minds thé 
necessity of vigilance and circumspection as to their own conduct even 
in points which, in other persons, are immaterial. And here I must 
leave much unsaid, so glancing only at my meaning as perhaps to fix 
the thoughts and attention of some on the topics to which I have only 
just opened the way. Neither the subject nor the tone of a letter like 
the present make it a fit place to enlarge upon these points. 


Il. Consequence among churchmen of such an occasional system of 


preaching, 

1, They become familiarized with the view which the chureh 
takes, whereas, at present, it is to be feared that, in many regular and 
attentive congregations, it would sound strange and new—strange and 
new, not only as to time and place, but as to matter and contents. 
How this present state of opinion has been brought about, it would be 
presumptuous in me to offer any definite opinion. Thus much, how- 
ever, may be said, that if the practice of publicly upholding such 
views had not been abandoned as the general practice of the clergy in 
the course of their preaching, there would never have been such 
indeterminate notions on these subjects, and such ignorance of what 
there is to be said on them as there is. ‘These common loose notions 
may be thus instanced :—Suppose you were suddenly to ask a church- 
man what were the characteristic differences between the church and 
dissenting establishments,* might he not be expected to answer, one 
was by law, the other not? or, to speak of particular differences 
of form and matters of internal arrangement not essential to dissent, as 
such, but belonging to some particular body with which he happens to 
be acquainted, or of differences in their secular polity, e.g. voluntary 
system, tithes, mixture with state, &c. &c., instead of at once coming 
to essentials, such as: dissenters deny the necessity of episcopal ordi- 
nation—the blessings and gifts conveyed through the apostolic suc- 
cession—the existence of a visible church, or so qualify their meaning 
of it as to convey no definite idea by the terms used, so that they may 
admit a visible church, but assign no sufficient marks for recognising 
it—they practically deny the sin of schism, or confound it with 
heresy—they assert the unrestricted right of private judgment in 
matters of faith. How few churchmen would think of stating these 
grounds of difference if the question was put to them, and yet if these 
points were, from time to time, doctrinally set forth from the pulpit, 
would it not be natural to expect at least a statement of some of 
them ? 

It is true, that there would probably be found in most congregations 
some who would think such views overstrained, and savouring of 
superstition or priestcraft; but still the humble and well disposed 
would be strengthened in their faith, and confirmed in their obedience 
to their regularly-appointed pastors, And even in its tendency to help 
to mark a distinction between these two classes of hearers, it would be 
of service. At present the church and the world are too much mixed 
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* Is not this term, strictly speaking, more applicable to them than to us? 
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up together — “Many are amongst us that are not of us,” For 
religious observances (such, at least, as are now-a-days considered . 
sufficient for the members of the church to practise) are so general 
and lax, that all, who have any regard for outward order and deceney, 
would observe them even on political grounds and from motives 
of expediency. Here, therefore, would be an indirect advan 
resulting from an occasional statement from the pulpit of these truths, 
which the mere philosophizing Christian cannot bring himself, to 
receive. 

2. A farther desirable tendency would be to check the growing 
habit, among churchmen of the middle and lower classes, of attendin 
dissenting plaees of worship, not from curiosity, but as oF spree of public 
worship, equally to be regarded,* and equally adapted for the 
discharge of that duty as their own church.t Now if the claims 
of the church upon their attendance there, above all other places, be 
set forth as a doctrine sufficiently supported upon scripture grounds, 
and ever maintained by the primitive church, then churchmen might 
be made to see that, in going elsewhere, where they are placing them- 
selves under a defective system (to say nothing of other dissuasives 
here), which only gives a partial view of the truth, keeping them back, 
and excluding them from, something, a right understanding and a due 
reception of which is of great importance. | 

Ill. As to dissenters. Ifa clergyman goes on doing his duty in his 
parish steadily and unwaveringly, asserting what he believes to be the 
truth on these subjects without concealment, yet without ostentatious 
publicity, simply, and without asperity, it is likely that, in the long 
run, he will be regarded and spoken of by all conscientious and well- 
disposed dissenters as an honest and zealous man, though maintaining 
some bigoted and untenable views. He will be looked upon perhaps 
with that sort of indulgence and allowance with which a person 
is who is labouring under some strong delusion; but, in spite of the 
condescending sense of superiority which is implied in such an opinion, 
his Christian qualities and his active labours in his calling must 
be respected, and must, in a great measure, disarm the irritation which 
his undisguisedly expressed opinions would otherwise create. He 
would probably meet with no more opposition from them than any 





* Most parish priests must have heard poor people talk of all places of worship 
being alike, since the same God and the same Saviour are served in them. Hence 
neighbourhood, better accommodation, or other convenience, are often the first reasons 
for their frequenting them. 


t It would be well, in my opinion, if this would tell both ways, and keep chance 
visitors out of the church. But this I do not think would be the case, because 
dissenters, generally speaking, seem to regard the difference between themselves and 
the church, not as if they had cleared themselves of some deadly error, but as if they 
had given a more spiritual tone to religion by stripping it, and proclaiming its 
independence, of those external differences of polity, worship, and other forms, 
some of which the church holds as doctrines, along with the general truths of 
Christianity, which they also profess. They consider we hold as essential things 
which are matters of choice. So that they do not object to frequenting or taking part 
in our worship, though possibly they may esteem some of our forms and seryices 
approaching to superstitious. 
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other clergyman, because his life would be proof that his opinions were 
no party matter, but the expression of a practical and deep-rooted 
conviction. Besides, intelligent dissenters might know that he is not 
going beyond the views of the church to which he belongs. 

And here I cannot help adding, though many may think my anti- 
cipations over sanguine, that such an assertion of church doctrine, 
illustrated and enforced by a life consistent with it, would have a 
farther silent influence upon dissenters in awakening some to the 
serious consideration of the subject of separation generally, and of the 
position in which many of them stand, scarcely differing in doctrine 
from the church, and yet not in communion with it. And, indeed, 
that this is the position of many of them may be broadly and literally 
asserted, for it is a charge which has before now been made against the 
conduct of the clergy by some of the most respectable of their body— 
that, while they preach the doctrines of the church of England, they 
are condemned as schismatics by her clergy because they cannot find 
episcopacy in the New Testament. Thus they at once justify their 
dissent, and lay a charge against the clergy upon the very grounds 
which ought to convince them of their error in making a division 
where there exists, in their eyes, no fundamental differences, For 
the church views of episcopacy, ordination, and government, they 
do not condemn, so much as contend to be non-essential. 


We shall next endeavour to remove some of the objections to which 
such a course as has been advocated is liable. 


R. F. 





ON THE DEFICIENCY IN CANDOUR MANIFESTED BY 


DISSENTERS. 

Sm,—I should be sorry to indulge in vague and sweeping charges or 
censure On dissenters. I wish to put the case fairly then between 
dissenters and the church, with reference to a few leading points. 

Take the question of education. We affirm that in proportion to 
her means the church has done and is doing her duty; that with no 
unworthy show—-with no traces of specious attraction—she provides 
scriptural education for the children of the poor; that its benefits are 
to be obtained without price by those whose parents need not send 
them on compulsion; and that thus, by a system as pregnant with 
quiet excellence as it is devoid of that unhealthy excitement which 
must convert education into a mere passing mental fever, she carries 
over the whole kingdom a gradually-increasing but deeply-founded 
fabric of spiritual and moral good. Let me suppose, however, that in 
any particular place or places her efforts are not yet visible, and that 
some other body of religious professors, possessed perhaps of local 
means, apply themselves to supply the defect. What would candour 
do? Would not candour tell honestly that all this has been done by 


the national church, and say plainly, that their sole object is the 
supply of the defect? Would candour blind the ignorant by noisy 
assertions, or rouse their passions by unfounded aspersions ? In other 
words, in true religious candour, would there ever be detected the 
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“< suppressio veri,” heightened by the more grievous sin, the "fictio 
falsi’’ ? | Now, unhappily, 1 do know of too many examples (and . 
my readers would soon bring many more) of such want of candour; 
and is not this that follows a fair sample of the majority? Dissenters 
of various sects meet together to consult upon the establishment of a 
school, Its great principle is to be the absence of sectarian principle; 
and as Baptists and Unitarians combine, it would be difficult to define 
their real principle otherwise than “the absence of all Christian 

rinciple altogether.” But a circular must be issued in the neighbour- 
Sak some influential names must grace its front, and an impressive 
statement must make the reader feel the crying want of instruction 
around about him. And the process of sending this circular is simple. 
The views concerning education (avowed to the full by the church 
herself) are laid down as truths peculiar to the scheme; the gross 
population of the place, including ALL RANKS AND CLASSES, is given 
in round numbers, and always to the very full; the number of 
children taught in the church schools is then stated, not as the result 
of legitimate inquiry, but of guess-work alone, and is stated below the 
mark; and the inference naturally is, that if so very small a portion 
of so very large a mass are educated, a school is required, and a 
school must be had. 

Let not my readers imagine that I am overcharging the picture ; 
every one of these points can be verified. Now, assuredly it isnot 
fair to give the gross population as the number of people requiring 
such education. Candour would give the number of children in the 
place whose parents are unable or scarcely able to pay for their education. 
Assuredly, then, appeal to the population returns would present an 
over-statement and ensure precise accuracy. Assuredly, access to the 
church school registers (access never denied by a clergyman) would 
yield that correct information concerning their numbers which the 
lover of truth would wish to peruse. I do not say that the result 
would be the refutation of the inference attempted to be drawn; but 
I do say that a fair statement being thus given, fair conclusions would 
be arrived at by the unprejudiced man. And what else or less should 
the professor of truth covet? But if these mis-statements are put 
forth knowingly (and 1 must call it knowingly when the means of 
accuracy are at hand), it is a lamentable thing to be compelled to 
ask, How can men who do these things assume to themselves the 
exclusive possession of sound doctrines and a saving faith? How can 
this spirit be the spirit of truth? How can a cause so supported and 
pronwotee be blazoned forth as pre-eminently, if not solely, sound and 

oly and pure ? 

We will leave this matter, however, for another, scarcely less signi- 
ficant. Not avery long time since, an effort was made by dissenters 
to give returns, as well for the church as for dissent; and the objeet 
in so doing was to shew what accommodation is provided in the 
churches, what average congregations assemble in them, and what is 
the number of communicants in each church. Now this seems only 
a fair and legitimate subject for inquiry. But how were the returns 
made? Upon hearsay or imagination; and in almost every case 
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very far below the mark. 1 myself know one case which affords a 
specimen of this sort of return. A church could accommodate between 
eleven and twelve hundred: it was returned as capable of containing 
about eight hundred. The congregation assembling within its walls 
averages in the morning about seven hundred; in the evening the 
church is generally quite full: it was returned as being at the outside 
about six hundred. ‘The communicants at the same place average sixt 
at the monthly sacraments, and at the festivals vary between a Nondred: 
and-thirty and a hundred-and-fifty : the return simply said that the com- 
municants amounted to forty. And the cool assertion was made from 
this that the communicants alone were tobe regarded as churchmen,—the 
others being placed as neutrals at the very highest. It is enough to 
remark that the real accommodation afforded by a church is easily 
ascertained by measurement ; that the real numbers of a congregation 
can always be well known; and that by inspection of the accounts 
kept by the clergy, the precise number of attendants at each sacrament 
would have been seen, and the average thereby fairly drawn. Is this 
candour then ? Is it even a faint attempt to avoid misrepresentation ? 
Is it not to allow party feeling to rise to a height that puts Christian 
truth and charity to the blush ?* 

At the same time may we not press upon those churchmen who 
neglect to partake of the sacrament the reflection that they thus lay 
themselves open to be reckoned by the adversaries of the church 
among those who are not churchmen at all? Sad as it is to see any 
professing Christians using such weapons against the church, is it not 
much more sad and saddening for the churchman to feel that the 
weapons have been shaped by his own cunning, and forged by his 
own arm ? 

I will return to the candour of dissenters on a future occasion, 


I. KE. T. 


ee 


DISSENTERS SPEAKING OUT. 


Mr. Evrror,—The times in which we live are such as loudly call 
for the immediate and united exertions of all the sincere friends 
of our venerable and apostolic church, The enemies of the es- 
tablished church are, at this moment, concentrating all their energies 
to effect its complete. overthrow. The ambitious dissenter is anti- 
cipating civil elevations by means of her depression, and aggrandize- 
ment, through the sharing of her spoils; the scoffer and infidel the 
removal of the only barrier which opposes the universal spread of 
immorality, and the triumphs of a sanguinary infidelity. It is a 
melancholy fact, and a most appalling reflection, that the tendency 
of an aspiring and virulent sectarianism is, to blind the understanding 
to the most obvious truths, while it perv erts the judgment, hurrying 
on its victims in a course which must inevitably involve them in ruin. 








* Materials are preparing for exposing the famous statement in the Chiipagititind’ 
Magazine as to the 203 parishes.— Ep. 
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‘These remarks haye been prompted by reading an article in the Kelegtig. 
Review for, July, and. my object in. this communication is; ..to.solieit, - 
your attention.and that of your readers to.a few extracts from this, 
mest bitter and revolutionary article.. Lt should be. borne im..mind,, 
that the Eclectic. Review is the most respectable periodical circulating, 
among dissenters, and, therefore, certainly conveys the seal sentiments 
and feelings of the most influential body, among them,—vi4,,, the. 
independents, : 

The first extract is from the “ primary’ address. of the Congrega- 
tional Union. _ These unionists are anxious to have it. believed that, 
the whole affair is purely of a religious nature; but. this. attempt 
to cover their real designs will delude no one, no, not. even. the 
Eclectic reviewer himself:— 

** This great controversy is, with congregational Christians, purely and only 
an attair of religion. If, in its progress, or in any of its applications, it brings 
them into collision with any political institutions, interests, or powers, that is with 
them a circumstance altogether undesigned and incidental. ‘They pursue a stnaight 
and undeviating course in contending for the Christianity of the New ‘Testament. 
The obstacles they meet with in their course were placed where they are by other 
hands, not, by theirs. But truth is sacred, most of all the truth as it is’in 
Jesus. The duty for contending for it, in all its applications, is paramount to every 
other interest and obligation; we seek not to contend with any party, either in 


church or state, but we must not shun the conflict when truth cannot otherwise 
triumph and reign.” 


‘Observe, Mr. Editor, that these humble, meek, and pious fol- 
lowers of the lowly Saviour, (who taught that tribute was to be 
paid to Cesar, and wrought a miracle to furnish himself with the 
means of doing so, and thus gave an example, in his own conduct, of 
stbmission to the political institutions of his country,) seem conscious 
that, in the progress of their religious career, they may possibly come 
in contact with certain political institutions, interests, and powers ; but, 
as these institutions “ were placed”’ in their course “ by other hands,” 
they must be removed at all events, for “truth cannot otherwise 
triumph and reign.”” Now, the “ obstacles’’ that are to be put out of 
the way are the monarchy, the House of Lords, and that trifling 
“‘ obstacle,’ the British constitution. ‘The House of Commons, it 
appears, may stand, being no “obstacle’’ in their way, but rather 
favourable to the advancement of the pure Christianity of the New 
Testament. Whatever glosses these men may attempt to put upon 
their real sentiments and fixed purposes, the naked truth is, that they 
perceive, in order to accomplish their designs, the constitution must 
be destroyed. The next extract will bring them out more fully to 
view, and lay open to the observations of all the grand object, at 
which they aim:— (ous 

“ Dhe Cornmors of England hate taken the field, and a few campaigns will decide ' 
the question~-which we say, once more, lies not between churchmen and: dissenters, 
but’ between, those interested in a tory church mongpoly, with its sineoures and 
proxycures, and the religious people of England.” ' 

This base piece of disingenuousness to shift off the dire conse- 
quences that must. follow the overthrow of the national alter upow 
the shoalders of the House of Commons and the religious: people 
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of England, is worthy of dissenters. Let them dream not for a 
moment that any discerning and honest mind is to be thus deluded: 
the consequences of such an event, should it ever be effected, (which 
God forbid!) be they what they may, (and frightful they must be,) must 
rest upon their own heads. 

They have joined with the infidel scoffer in railing against the 
established church, they have nerved the arm of the ungodly by 
their unrelenting attacks upon the established religion of the country, 
and, by all the influence they could command, have urged on the 
impious assault; and should they unhappily succeed in the desperate 
course, they will justly provoke the curse of a distracted and dis- 
membered empire. 

The next extract marks the unmixed hatred to the established 
church which these friends of religious liberty are careful to cherish 
in their own bosoms, and their anxiety to inspire with the same 
exalted feelings the people of England :— 


“ The church has always been, as a corporation, at war with the spirit of the age, 
at variance with the Commons of England, and hostile to the liberties of the 


people.” 

Can anything more grossly false than this be conceived? This 
attempt to rouse the British people against the church, as their natural 
enemy, for purposes from which every loyal and Christian mind 
must revolt with indignation, is at once a most atrocious assault 
upon the sacred cause of piety and religious liberty, equalled only by 
its perfect destitution of truth, and of every feature that marks the 
character of the devout and upright Christian. My last extract will 
exhibit these men in a position from which it is the duty of every 


loyal and truly Christian subject to use his utmost efforts to dislodge 
them without delay :— 


“The Reform Bill was a revolution—the abolition of the Sacramental Test was 
a revolution—the abolition of the penal laws in Ireland was a revolution—Catholic 
Emancipation was a revolution—the church of Scotland has just undergone a revo- 


lution—every reformation is a revolution, and those who say we will have no revo- 
lution, mean we will have no reformation !" 


Aware that the national altar and throne must stand or fall to- 
gether, and conscious that the people of England are not prepared 
for such a change, which can only be effected by a revolution, they 
are attempting to prepare the minds of the people for such a catas- 
trophe by familiarizing the public mind with the word revolution, 
making it not only a harmless but a beneficial thing, much to be 
desired. Now, mark the mischievous play upon the word revolution ; 
there is more then many readers, at first sight, may apprehend 
couched in this word as here used. I have inquired of dissenters 
how a separation between church and state can be accomplished 
without a civil revolution, but I have never received a satisfactory 
answer to my question. They are convinced, that while the British 
constitution remains unimpaired in all its essential principles, they can 
never carry their point in subverting the church. Their fanaticism 
blinds them to the dangerous, iniquitous, and ruinous course they 
are running. Thus we find they do not scruple to declare that, 
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if in their course they meet with political institutions, interests, and 
powers, they must not shun the conflict, when truth cannot otherwise 
triumph and reign! Can the friends of piety, order, loyalty, and the 
constitution, any longer tamely allow these wanton and outrageous 
attacks to be made upon all that is dear to the heart of a Christian and 
an Englishman? Let not the dissenters say that wrong is done them 
in the determination we have formed in resolutely defending our rights, 
both as Englishmen and Christians, even to the death, ‘They are the 
aggressors, and we must now either sit tamely by and see our dearest 
ope iy wrested from us by the grasping hand of a selfish, heart- 
ess, and despotic democracy, or rise to the conflict like men, con- 
scious of the paramount importance of our cause, which, by the 
grace of God, we are resolved to defend even with our lives, It 
is not impossible that we may soon discover more moderation, and 
more guarded and cautious conduct on the part of our adversaries, 
but let not this reduce us into a belief that the spirit and the designs 
of our opponents are at all changed. They begin to see that they 
have gone too far for the present temper of the times, and as more 
conservative measures may be expected to be pursued by the govern- 
ment, (and a check thus put upon the revolutionary movements 
which have been so rapidly advancing,) it will doubtless be deemed 
prudent by these persons to profess their veneration for the institutions 
of their country, and that they have no wish that the established 
church of the country should be destroyed. Whatever line of 
tactics they may pursue, the friends of the church will only have 
themselves to blame if the church fall. If, by any crafty and 
specious measures, which the enemies of the church may see it 
necessary to adopt, from the change which has taken place in the 
politics of the country, church men should be reduced into an opinion 
that dissent has undergone the /east change in its virulent hostility 
to the church, and be thus thrown off their guard, and become 
less watchful and determined in adopting measures for its security, 
then will their conduct be that of infatuation, and their ruin the 
result of supineness. While, however, we are resolved, from a para- 
mount sense of duty to our God and our country, to rise and arm 
ourselves in the defence of our venerable and apostolic church, the 
source of our nation’s prosperity and glory, let us shew that we can 
contend “earnestly and firmly for the faith once delivered to the 
saints,’’ in the full exercise of the most complete Christian charity. 

It is a most remarkable and encouraging circumstance that, while 
the church has been furiously assaulted on all sides, her pious and 
talented sons are rising up in every direction, and, that intelligence 
and piety are occupying her pulpits, and, with unusual effect, are 
proclaiming the glad tidings of salvation to a dying world. 

Thus is God with us; and let us be active, humble, and prayerful, 
and we have nothing to fear, and may adopt, without presumption, 
the language of the psalmist, as applicable to our church—* God 
is in the midst of her, she shall not be moved; God shall help her, 
and that right early. The Lord of hosts is with us, the God of 
Jacob is our refuge.” OBSERVATOR, 
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CHURCH REFORM. 


Sir,—Among other causes which have led to secession from the 
church, the injustice done to the poor in the distribution of church 
seats is one of the most obvious. Before the Reformation, the whole 
area without the cancelli, or skreen, was used by parishioners of all 
ranks. Every one had access to long, low seats, which were open at 
both ends, without any other distinction of persons than was wanting 
to promote good order among the whole congregation. Private aisles 
for the lord of the manor, or some other principal landholder, some- 
times formed exceptions to the general rule; and these, it may be 
presumed, were appurtenant to their mansions, solely because they 
were built at their entire charge. In a few parishes this arrange- 
ment exists at the present time ; but many more, within my recollec- 
tion, bore similar proofs of the general principle on which the great 
body of the people had equa/ claim to every other part of the church. 
It is, then, with serious alarm that I have witnessed the effects of 
a very injurious system that has long prevailed in a part of the king- 
dom with which I am (officially) connected. In the extensive dis- 
trict to which I allude, there are few parishes where the lower classes 
have not, in this way, had fair ground for complaint. For open seats 
have been substituted large square or oblong pews, which, for the most 
part, have been exclusively appointed to the richer inhabitants, whilst 
the labouring classes, too poor to appeal in form to the ordinary, and 
hopeless of redress from the churchwardens, have either reluctantly 
acquiesced in an arrangement that has driven them to benches in the 
aisles—to dark and dirty corners in remote parts of the church, or, 
justly offended at being displaced, they have turned to the meeting- 
house. 

It may be said that this is an abuse of power ; that the law does not 
allow it;* that the highest ecclesiastical authorities have held that 
every inhabitant has a right to a sitting in his parish church ; that 
when this is not sufficient for the accommodation of all, the church- 
wardens are bound to enlarge it. ‘This may be all true, but how is it 
to be enforced by the aggrieved parties? ‘To them such a principle 
of law is a dead letter. 

The evil calls loudly for redress ; and, if authority to correct be not 
vested in our ecclesiastical superiors, their hands should be strengthened 
by the legislature. Objectionable as it was, on many accounts, had 
Lord Althorp’s Church Repair Bill passed into a law, the plausible 
pretexts by which this particular abuse has been supported would 
have fallen to the ground. The repair and maintenance of the fabric 
would have become a national charge ; no one could then have said, 
“1 am entitled to more accommodation than my neighbour ;” and I 
am persuaded it would have led, at no distant period, to throwing open 
the whole body of our churches to the parishioners—to restoring to 
all classes their equal right of access to the house of God. 


- - —- 


Had more 


-_——— -~— - 


* Haggen s Consistory Reports, p. 194: Gruer and Wright ¢. Rector of Hornsey. 
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accommodation been required for the richer portion of the community 
than this plan would have given them, where would have been the 
hardship of their being obliged to provide it at their own cost ? 

In advocating these popular rights, | am sure I am recommending 
a (bit of church) reform that would carry with it immediate and intel- 
ligible benefits—such as would tend most materially to the increase of 
religion, and restore much of the good feeling by which the bands of 
society are strengthened. F. 


eee — 


TESTIMONY TO WATERLAND. 


Sixr,—There are, I presume, none of your readers who have not heard 
persons of liberal sentiments declaiming against orthodox bigotry and 
intolerance, and few perhaps who have not heard the name of 
Waterland given as a most decisive instance. At least, if he be not 
quoted, it is not the fault of his two celebrated cotemporaries, Middle- 
ton and Pope, who triumphed over the dead lion for his having 
refused, in his last journey from Cambridge to London, not, as it 
is alleged, without some expressions of irritation, the assistance of 
a medical gentleman, who wanted to compliment him as the author of 
the “ Divine Legation of Moses.’”’ Mr. Pope, speaking of this “ instrue- 
tive stdry,”’ as he calls it, says in a letter to Warburton, his informant, 
“JT am sorry he had so much of the modern Christian rancour, as I 
believe he may be convinced by this time [about six weeks after the 
man’s —_ that the kingdom of heaven is not for such.”"—(Bowles’s 
Edition, vol. ix. p. 38]; or Van Mildert’s Works of Waterland, 
vol, i. p. 325.) It may not be amiss then to lay before your readers 
the testimony of Samuel Crellius. He was, if I err not, the nephew, 
certainly of the family of John Crellius, who stands eminent among 
the Fratres Poloni; and Samuel yielded not to him in learning or 
zeal. ‘The reader then can hardly need to be told that he would 
exult in what he considered the certain prospect of delivering St. John 
from the disgrace of having called three witnesses to prove that his 
Master was “the only begotten Son, before he cited three others 
to prove that he was sent into the world to be the propitiation for our 
sins.”’ (1 John iv. 9, 10.) Waterland had received very flattering 
compliments for his alleged joining in this scheme; but he had 
as decidedly declined that honour, as he did afterwards what was 
designed for him by the Hodsden Doctor, so as to draw down the 
celebrated sarcasm of Mr. Porson on “the excellent Dr. Waterland.”’ 
(Letters, p. 20, note.) But this was not the only favour that 
Samuel Crellius intended for St. John. He published a thick octavo 
to clear the apostle from having said that the Word [the second of 
the heavenly witnesses] was God. 

Such was the man who writes in the following manner to La 
Croze :— 


“] became acquainted with only four divines of the church of Eng- 
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land during my stay in that country, as I was very much engaged in 
bringing out my book. ‘These were Bennet; Reading, who had the 
management of the library of Sion College, to which 1 was a frequent 
visitor; Venn, the minister of the parish in which I resided thirteen 
months ; and the celebrated Daniel Waterland himself, the chief 
defender of Athanasianism among them. If we may form a judgment 
of the other orthodox divines in England from these four, you would 
find but very few indeed any where else in the whole world so affable 
and courteous to the heterodox. Venn introduced me to Waterland, 
when we had some amicable conversation at his house, which lasted 
four hours; and he kept me to supper. When 1 went to take leave 
of him at my quitting England, though he had then read over my 
book, he received me with the same, if not greater, politeness. He 
spoke to more than one of his friends of my book without shewing any 
displeasure, and declared, notwithstanding the disagreement there 
must be between us on the principal subject of it, that there were 
several other discussions in it, of which he thought very highly, that 
made him desirous of seeing published what I had there intimated 
that I had by me. He added that 1 had acted very properly in 
bringing forward such subjects in Latin for the examination of the 
learned, ‘If,’ said he, ‘Dr. Samuel Clarke had published his book on 
the Scripture Doctrine of the Trinity in the Latin language also, he 
would not have given such offence to the clergy of England.’ He 
requested me, if 1 should ever return to England, to pay him a visit. 
And thus, after we had mutually offered a prayer for each other's 
welfare in all respects, I took my leave of him.” 

We may be assured that this was not mere common-place civility, 
for the Unitarian immediately adds, “ This is not the way in which 
Photinus, much less Arius, would have taken leave of Athanasius.” 
The original will be found in the Thesaurus Epistolicus Lacrozianus, 
i. ep. Sd, p. 104, Francis Huysue. 


CHURCH OF IRELAND. 


Sir,—In a former letter, inserted in your Number for the present 
month (January), | laid before your readers the result (so far as it 
was then completed) of the survey which is now being made of the 
property of the Irish church, with the view of ascertaining the pro- 
portion in which the different religious denominations contribute 
towards it. Since that letter was written, returns have been sent in 
from a great many more parishes, and 1 am now enabled to exhibit 
the condition, in these respects, of 467 parishes in Ireland. 

Those parishes contain, collectively, 4,154,102 acres 1 rood and 
11 poles of land; and the gross amount of tithe-composition which 
is levied from them, is 166,661/. Gs, 2id. Now, observe the propor- 
tion in which these acres are divided between protestant and Roman 
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catholics, and also the amount of tithe composition which is paid by 
the adherents of the two religious persuasions respectively :— 


Acres. Poles. 
Land of which the proprietor or chief lessor is protestant... 3,985,253 ... 38 


Ditto ditto ditto is Roman catholic... 168,849 ... 13 


Amount of tithe composition paid by protestant landlords ... £161,589 8 7 
Ditto ditto paid by Roman catholic ditto ... 5,121 17 7} 


From this table it is evident—first, that of the land in these 467 
parishes, (which I believe will be found to constitute about two-fifths 
of the whole of Ireland,) that portion which belongs to Roman catho- 
lies is little more than one-twenty-fourth part of that which belongs to 
protestants; and, secondly, that the amount of tithe composition paid 
by Roman catholic proprietors is little more than one-thirty-second 
part of that which is paid by protestants. 

And what are the general inferences which we are enabled to 
deduce from these two propositions with respect to the established 
church in Ireland? If the result of the whole survey, when it shall 
have been completed, shall correspond (as there is every reason to 
think that it will) with the expectations which these returns naturally 
lead us to form, it will be obvious, first, that the established religion 
of Ireland, which is so often represented as the religion of a very 
small fraction of the people, is, nevertheless, the religion of a very 
large majority of the proprietary of the country, while the Roman 
catholic is the religion of a mere fraction of that proprietary; and, 
secondly, that the established clergy, instead of being paid and sup- 
ported (as it is so often asserted that they are) by the Roman catholics, 
derive almost the whole of their income from the property of pro- 
testants. 

Other inferences are deducible from the above returns, to which, al- 
though they are far from being unimportant, | will not now particularly 
advert. In the meantime L trust, Sir, that you will agree with me, that 
the returns themselves cannot be doo soon laid before the public. There 
is no topic in which the people of England require more to be in- 
formed, than respecting the real circumstances of the established 
church in Ireland, of which many of,ythem, who can yet talk (and 
that too in public) on the subject, know about as much as they do of 
the church of Japan, Let accurate information, however, be diffused 
amongst them, (and the greatest pains 1 believe have been taken to 
render these returns as accurate as possible,) and they will cease to 
be any longer misled either by the mis-statements of interested and 
hireling agitators, or by the misrepresentations of those who are made 
the dupes of such agitators, and whose highest ambition it seems to 
be, to be subservient to their purposes, and to acquire an ephemeral 
notoriety by speaking on subjects on which they have not pa ordi- 
nary pains to inform themselves. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 


Your obedient servant, A. B. C, 
Jan. 16th, 1835. 
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NATIONAL SCHOOLS. 


Sirn,—It is a common observation, that the benefit which might 
reasonably have been expected from national schools has not been 
obtained from them; and it seems to be a matter of the greatest im- 
portance to know, first, why a reasonable benefit has not been obtained 
from national schools: and, secondly, how they may be conducted so 
as to ensure, as far as human means Can ensure, that i iunprovement in 
the minds and manners of the scholars which the founders and sup- 
porters of these schools are justified by reason in expecting from 
them. 

The answer to the first question, “ Why has not that improvement 
in the manners of the scholars been obtained which it was supposed 
would have been produced by national schools?" is plain and easily 
given. ‘The masters of these schools have not been what they ought 
to have been, not so much in regard to their moral character as 
to their ability to teach; and those who have had the appointment 
and, in a certain degree, the direction of those masters have not 
themselves had a clear and distinct idea of the means proper and 
necessary to be used to obtain that improvement which they had 
hoped to see in the scholars. 

To the second question, “ How may national schools be conducted 
so as to produce, under God's blessing, the proper effects on the 
minds of the children in those schools 7” the answer is equally easy. 
Provide a proper master, and then do not unnecessarily interfere 
with him in his school. But there are no proper masters to be had. 
Then let clergymen (who ought to have the superintendence of the 
national schools) make each for his own school a proper master. But 
how are these masters to be made’ In the answer to this question 
lies all the difficulty ; and, to the best of my ability, I answer as 
follows :— 

But, first, let me say that the making a schoolmaster is an under- 
taking requiring great self-denial, patience, and constancy ; it is sure 
to cause anxiety, and very probably disappointment: but, at the 
same time, the good effects produced on the mind of the person who 
endeavours by proper means to make a schoolmaster, will more than 
recompense him for his labour. It is also an undertaking which, 
above every other, cannot be done in a hurry, but requires a length of 
time to bring it to a moderate degree of excellence. 

Let, then, the clergyman who wishes to have a proper person for 
his national schoolmaster, choose out of his own neighbourhood four 
or five young men of from eighteen to twenty-two years of age; let 
ae meet him, at a fired hour, five days in the week, for about 

1 hour at one time. For the first six months, let the clergyman 
rate if teach them the first five chapters of Genesis* for half-an-hour 
each day, and the Creed and the Lord’s Prayer for the other half-hour, 
And for the next six months, let him teach the next six chapters 


* Tsay Genesis because children cannot be taught the New Testament to advan- 
tace till they have read Genesis. 
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in Genesis, and the Ten Commandments. This is as much as he can 
teach in a year. But this is only making thera scholars—and _school- 
masters are wanted. Let then the clergyman, during the latter half- 
year, teach through one of these young men, who must act as monitor 
to the others, changing them occasionally as monitors till he can form 
an opinion as to which of them seems to form his questions most 
regularly and readily; at the same time, in his choice of his school- 
master, he must pay great attention to the regularity with which the 
young men have attended him; to their general ‘steadiness when 
absent from, as well as when present with, him; and to their indivi- 
dual bend of mind as fitting them for the office and occupation of 
schoolmaster. 

When the clergyman has made his choice, let the young man pre- 
pare for himself in his own school a class of eight or ten boys for 
monitors, by teaching them as he was taught; alter which some 
of them may perhaps be able to teach others. By these means, in the 
course of a year and a half, a school of sixty scholars may be got into 
a train for working; and may then be gradually extended as may be 
desired. 

Those who understand this matter will say, that I have soon made 
the schoolmaster ; but I beg to say, that so far do I consider the mas- 
ter from being perfect, that | now consider him as only prepared, in a 
certain degree, so as to keep the school at work, and to receive daily, 
as opportunity offers, other instructions and habits necessary for a good 
teacher. But he can only acquire this information and these habits 
whilst he is at work in his own school, and they seem to me to 
include the properly giving rewards and inflicting punishments ; the 
using right measures in enforcing obedience to lawful authority, and 
in obtaining regularity and industry ; ; and the “informing the minds 
of his scholars in the knowledge of God and their duty, and, above all, 
in forming their lives and manners to religion and virtue.”’ For it 
must be allowed by all that “the greatest and noblest work in the 
world, and an effect of the greatest prudence and ¢ are, is to rear and 
build up a man, and to form and fashion him to piety, justice, temper- 
ance, and all kinds of honest and worthy actions.” 


KE. R, 


- ee 


PRIESTHOOD AFTER THE ORDER OF MELCHISEDEC, 


oe ee [ took the liberty of sending you my remarks on 
‘A. P. P.’s” letters respecting the offering of Melchisedee +, L did not 
Beate to have taken up my peu again on the subject. My only 
object was to express my doubts whe ‘ther the line of defence for our 
Christian priesthood, adopted by your correspondent, was not calcu- 
lated rather to have an injurious than a beneficial te nnden ty, as giving 
an opportunity to the enemies of our church to disparage the argu- 
ments on which we found (as we so confidently may on so many, 
more obvious and convincing,) her, and by consequence our, claims 
to a true apostolical priesthood. By your doing me the favour to in- 
Vou. VIl.—Fvd. 1835. Z 
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sert my remarks in your pages, | may venture to suppose that you 
did not think them altogether unworthy of some consideration ; and 
I did not anticipate a reply in so offended a tone as prevails in 
«A, P,P.’s’ last letter, in your number for this month. Allow me, 
sir, to assure him that nothing could be farther from my intentions 
than to express myself in a manner offensive to him; and if I have so 
done, I most willingly ask his pardon, though I really do not discover 
the “flippancy,”’ or “ bitter censure,’’ with which he charges me. 
However, if | have unwittingly hurt his feeling 
for it. 

I must nevertheless beg leave to say, that my opinion as to the argu- 
ment drawn from Melchisedee remains unchanged by his letter, of 
which, however, I freely admit the ability, and by no means assert, Or 
did assert, that he is certain/y mistaken in his view of the subject. I 
only say, it is not, to my mind, sufficiently obvious or certain for profit- 
able use; nor is it, I think, wanted for the defence of our cause as an 
apostolical and divinely -appointed ministry ; and, therefore, I conceive 
it may be injudicious to urge it with apparent confidence of its 
strength, The author of the epistle to the ZZebrews was no doubt 
right in urging Melchisedec’s priesthood on them, in order to exalt 
Christ as a priest above Aaron—a most important point in writing to 
Jews. But, as Christ's title is paramount with us, who have never 
been under Levitical institutions, I humbly suggest that the argument, 
as drawn from Melchisedec, is not requisite, and comparatively (so far 
as doctrine is concerned) unimportant to us ; and as so much mystery 
hangs over the subject, and such idle and faneiful speculations have 
been indulged in respecting it, | would rather not seek defence from 
it, as against gainsayers, when such abundant arguments are else- 
where derivable. Pole, in his Synopsis, on Gen. xiv. 18, after n¥n- 
tioning a few interpretations, says, 


s, Lam sincerely sorry 


“sed de his consule Polemicos 
authores ;""* and, when a point is not essential to the truth, 1 do think 
the less we have to do with polemical controversy the better. 

On referring to Pole, 1 find much to countenance my opinion as to 
the spirituality of the Christian offerings being principally intended in 
the other passage of Scripture to which I had adverted (Mal. i. 11), 
and so Bishop Lowth, in his Commentary, appears clearly, if not 
exclusively, to understand it; though he mentions Mr. Mede’s belief 
that “ the word (mincha) is used here to denote the sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper, which may be properly called a commemorative 
sacrifice.’ And Pole (in loc), after tae passage beginning with “ Ve- 
tustissimi patres,’ as mentioned by “ A. P. P.,’”? adds, “per suffitum 
et mincha designatur hoe loco cultus spiritualis Dei in evangelio ;’ 
and he remarks, “hoe autem mincha purum dicitur, vel, 1, quod 
pure et spiritualite r offertur per pre ces, &C., non autem modo corporaliy 
ut vetera sacrificia; vel, 2, a pura offerentis conscientia.” I had not 
overlooked, as “ A. P. P.”’ conjectures, that material incense is offered, 





ee 


® Waterland remarks, (vol. viii. p. 201, ed. 1823,) “ The fathers of the two first 
centuries and a half say nothing expressly of his offering to God anything (whether 
in a spiritual way or otherwise) but only of his feastiag Abraham and his family.” 
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as well as a material mincha, in a large portion of Christendom at the 
present day. But I do not think that this at all affects my argument. 
Malachi says, “ From the rising of the sun even unto the going down 
of the same my name shall be great among the gentiles; and in every 
place incense shall be offered unto my name, and a pure offering.” 
It seems to me that the two are inseparable by the plain terms of the 
prophecy. But they are separated in all protestant churches, if the 
prophecy be understood literally ; they are nowhere separated, where 
there are “true worshippers, in spiri¢ and in truth,” if understood 
figuratively. 

With respect to the passage from Cyprian, quoted by “A. P, P.” 
(and with which | freely admit that I was not acquainted, I will only 
say, that it is not at all necessary to follow his interpretation of the 
offering of Melchisedec, (at least, in my humble estimation,) because 


the compilers of our homilies quote his advice as to the manner of 


commemorating our Lord’s sacrifice of himself; which advice they 
recommend as a general rule for observance “in the like cases,”’ 
And it seems to me that the writer of the homily where the words in 
question occur, (15th of Book 2, “On the worthy receiving, &c.) 
had nothing bey ond this in view, olen urging, as is here done on us, 
the practice of the primitive church. The passage commences :— 
‘“‘ But before all other things, this we must be sure of especially, that 
this supper be in such wise done and ministered as our Lord and Saviour 
did, and commanded to be done as his holy apostles used it, and the good 
fathers in the primitive church frequented it. For (as that worthy 
man, St. Ambrose, saith,) he is unworthy of the Lord that otherwise 
doth celebrate that mystery, than it was delivered by him,’ Xe. 
With Cyprian’s judgment as to Melchisedee, (be he right in his view 
or not,) I do not think we are here in any way concerned. 

I will only trespass on you further, sir, to say, that 1 had no inten- 
tion of using the words which have so shocked “A, P, P.”’ (“ giving 
occasion, &c.”’) in the sense which he seems to suppose. I suspect 
that there has been a typographical error here, for | ce rtainly meant 
to write, “ God and our church,” and not God and Christ,” and in 
my rough draft did so; and all 1 meant was, to intimate my appre- 
hension of giving the many enemies of religion in general, and of our 
church in particular, occasion, /Aaggnpeiy, “ slanderously to report us,” 
rome iii. 8,) if we ventured, on grounds so wrapt in mystery, to 

efend our claims to an apostolical priesthood. However, I regret 
having so expressed myself as to be misunderstood by “A, P. P.,’’ 
and hope he will acquit me of any offensive intention. 

And here, sir, 1 beg to close a subject which Ll never contemplated 
would have assumed a personal character, I cordially abhor polemics, 
as much as I love and venerate our church. May the spirit of the 
former less and less prevail; and may we all, in our respective sta- 
tions, (only without compromise of any essential principle,) “follow 
after the things which make for peace, and things wherewith one may 

edify another.” (Rom. xiv. 19.) 
1 remain, Sir, your most obedient servant, i. B. 

Jan. 7th, 1830. 
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REMARKS ON ACTS xxi. AND GAL, ni. 


Sin,—Having read with much pleasure a letter from your cor- 
respondent “H.” (No. xxxii. p. 164), I should feel much obliged by 
your insertion of the following remarks on the same subject, hoping 
that H. may thereby be induced to write a little more at length on 
the same subject . 

To judge aright of the conduct of St. Paul at Antioch and at 
Jerusalem, it is necessary in the first place to state the facts of 
the case, which are simply these:—At Jerusalem Paul was recom- 
mended by St. James to prove to the Jews that he “ walked orderly 
and kept the law.”’ To do this he joined himself to four men, who 
had a vow, he purified himself, and was willing to have “a sacrifice 
offered for every one of them.” In a word, he complied with the 
requirements of the Mosaic law. St. Peter at Antioch went a step 
farther. “He withdrew and separated himself’? from communion 
with the Gentiles ; and this for the purpose of “ compelling the Gentiles 
to live as do the Jews,’ He was therefore guilty, Ist, of obe ‘ying the tra- 
ditions of the Pharisees, for the law of Moses nowhere forbids the Jews 
to hold communion or eat with Gentiles not idolaters. ‘This separation 
is a purely rabbinic invention, and in this Peter was particularly 
guilty, for he had had a vision teaching him to call no man common 
or unclean, 2ndly, Peter, in compelling the Gentiles to live as do 
the Jews, subverted the fundamental principles of the Gospel dispen- 
sation, that “ in Christ Jesus neither circumcision availeth anything nor 
uncircumeision, but a new creature ;”’ and again, that “a man is not 
justified by the works of the law, but by the faith of Jesus Christ.” 
(Gal. ii. 16.) There is therefore a wide difference between the con- 
duct of St. Paul at Jerusalem and St. Peter at Antioch; and this 
siinple view of the facts justifies the former from the charge of incon- 
sistency. He never was guilty of that conduct which he had blamed 
in Peter. He never withdrew from the Gentiles, nor taught in word 
or deed that they must keep the law. 

But though Paul cannot be ¢ harged with inconsistency, the question 
still remains as to the right or wrong of his and St. James" s conduct 
at Jerusalem. I agree with your correspondent H. that the usual 
view of the abrogation of the law is “a great error, and if such, not 
an unimportant one ;’ but cannot agree with him that after the insti- 
tution of the Lord's Suppe r, “the Christian Jews did, from thenceforth, 
offer no sacrifice nor partake of any as such’’ (p.169.) The very passage 
before us, not now to mention sacrifice as the great pec uliarity of the 
temple-worship in which Christian Jews joined,—this passage, I say, 
proves the contrary. In Acts xxi. we have the following facts to 
explain, Ist, that four Christian Jews voluntarily took upon them- 
selves a vow, which necessarily terminated in a Mosaic sacrifice— 

Acts xxi. 23, ond 1 Numb. vi. 10, 14; and, 2ndly, that St. James and 
‘all the elders” of the church at Jerusalem knew of the fact, and 
instead of condemning them, advised St. Paul to become a party in 
the transaction; $rdly, that St. Paul expressed no difficulty, but 
immediately acquiesced—* Then Paul took the meu; and the next 
day purifying himself with them, entered into the temple, to signify 
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the accomplishment of the days of purification, until that an offering 
should be offered for every one of ‘them.” 

Besides these facts, we must also explain the avowed purpose for 
which this conduct was recommended and adopted—* that all may 
know, that those things whereof they were informed concerning thee 
are nothing, but that thou thyself also walkest orderly and keepest 
the laws.’ St. Paul was by this conduct to disprove certain charges : 
“They are informed of thee that thou teachest all the Jews which 
are among the Gentiles to forsake Moses, saying that they ought not 
to circumcise their children, neither to walk after the customs’’—and 
besides this, to prove that he himself kept the law. ‘The common 
theory, that St. Paul became a Jew to the Jews, may explain the 
facts of the case, but will not solve the difficulties involved in the 
purpose. ‘This theory, which supposes that Paul’s conduct was 
contrary to his doctrine—that he did not keep the law, and yet tried 
to persuade the zealots at Jerusalem of the contrary, is plainly 
untenable. ‘The theory of H., “that the body of the law and customs 
was not done away either by Christ on his mission, or by the apostles, 
but only by the sword of the Lord and of Titus” goes farther; but it 
does not account for the sacrifices here mentioned. | Rhenferd, in his 
Dissert. de fictis Judeorum heeresibus, § 82, in which he treats this 
very passage, appears to me to take the right view of the subject. 
He.says, § 87, “Christus fidem et virtutem sive opera bona exigit, et 
quotquot (Gentiles) secundum hune canonem incedunt, illis pax erit 
et misericordia, et Isracli Dei, qui nomine et re sunt Judai vel 
Israelite—Rom. xi. 28, 29. Quamobrem quemadmodum Gentiles 
non fuerunt cogendi TovéatZew more Judeeorum vivere ita neque Judei 
credentes cogendi sunt EXAnwZeer more vivere Gentilium.’”’ This 
simple principle—that the Christian church consists of two great 
branches, the Jews and the Gentiles, from both of whom God 
requires faith and good works, without destroying their distinctive 
peculiarities—solves all the difficulties. ‘The fact that the Christian 
church admits Gentiles as well as Jews shews that in one sense the 
Mosaic law has been abrogated. When originally given, and up to 
the coming of Christ, it sustained two offices—it was a dispensation 
for the church of God, and also the national law of Israel. So long 
as its former office continued, the Gentiles were excluded, for no 
one could become a member of the church without being admitted 
by the family covenant of circumcision. When Christ commanded 
the apostles to make disciples of all nations by baptism, the Mosaic 
law ceased to be a dispensation for the church of God, for then men 
of all nations could become members of the church without becoming 
Jews. Nay, a Jew himself is not a member of the church until he 
be baptized. In this sense, therefore, the Mosaic law is abrogated. 
Christ “hath broken down the middle wall of partition between us, 
having abolished in his flesh the enmity, even the law of command- 
ments contained in ordinances.’ But it does not follow that the law 
of Moses has also been abrogated as to its other office, as the national 
law of Israel. H. has shewn the contrary for the body of the law 
and the customs, and I would extend this principle to the sacrifices 
also. In this view the law was binding on the Jews as Jews. The 
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four men were right in taking on themselves a vow, St, James was right 
in eaboeagge and St. Paul in participating in the prescribed 
ordinances, Paul could with a good conscience undertake to 
prove that - ‘had not taught the Jews to forsake Moses: he had 
never taught any such thing, but had bond fide kept the law. Against 
this view it may be argued—lIst, That St. Paul did not always keep 
the law; and, 2ndly, that when he did, it was only from motives of 
expediency, as he himself says—“ And unto the Jews I became as a 
Jew, that I might gain the Jews; to them that are under the law, as 
under the law, that I might gain them that are under the law; to 
them that are without law as without law,” &c. (1 Cor. ix. 20.) To 
the first inference, that St. Paul did not always observe the law, for 
he says he became as without law, | reply that this must in every 
case be taken with limitation, St. Paul does not mean to say that he 
ever did what was unlawful or sinful in order to gain any. He means 
to say, that his conduct went only so far as the word of God allowed him. 
He that says it allowed him to transgress the Mosaic law, at once begs 
the question. The truth is, that St. Paul might do all that was necessary 
to gain the Gentiles w ithout transgressing a “single Mosaic precept. ‘To 
have free intercourse with the Gentiles—to eat and drink with them— 
would be quite enough for his purpose, and also to draw down upon him 
the censure of the bigoted part of his own people. That these words 
cannot mean that Paul lived in the habitual breach of any Mosaic com- 
mand, is plain from the other half of the verse, “To the Jews became | as 
aJew.’’ What greater stumbling-block could he lay in the way of the 
Jews, than by the habitual transgre ssion of commands which they 
conside red binding. In most places whither he came there were 
Jews, and therefore his own rule would prevent him from giving them 
unnecessary offence. His eating and drinking and intercourse with 
the Gentiles, he could defend trom the law itself. To the second 
inference, that he observed the law only from motives of expediency, 
I reply that the words “to the Jews became as a Jew” mean some- 
thing more than that Paul occasionally kept the law. To become a 
Jew to the Jews it was necessary to observe many of the customs of 
the fathers, and this he did. We read in the Acts of the Apostles 
that he was in the habit of going to the syn iogue, This is nowhere 
required in the law. We re: ad again that he cire unicised Timothy 
“because of the Jews which were in those quarters.’”’ This is nowhere 
commanded in the law of Moses. But we still read in the oral law* 
that the son of a father who is a heathen or a slave, or of a bond- 
woman or heatheness, is to be reckoned according to the mother, 
Therefore as Timothy's mother was a Jewess, he was a Jewish child, 
and consequently ought, in the opinion of the Jews, to have been 
circumcised, When therefore Paul says, “To the Jews became | as 
a Jew,” he means that in different things he followed the Jewish 
customs, We cannot therefore infer from these words that Paul ke pt 
the Mosaic law from motives of expediency, for these words do not 


refer to the keeping of the Mosaic law, but to Rabbinic traditions not 
eontrary to the word of God. 


a ee 


* Jad Hachasakah, part i. fol. 146, col. t 
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Another passage capable of a similar explanation is Gal. ii, l4— 
“If thou, being a Jew, livest ethnically and not judaically, why com- 
pellest thou the Gentiles to judaize?” It may be inferred from these 
words that Peter also transgressed the Mosaic law, But this inference 
does not necessarily follow. By eating with the Gentiles—i. e., by 
eating food not slaughtered in the Jewish manner—Peter, in the 
opinion of the Judaizers, lived ethnically; but, as observed above, he 
did not thereby transgress any precept of the Mosaic law. That 
St. Paul by the words “judaically” and “ judaize” especially intends 
the Jewish system, and not the Mosaic law only, is plain from the 
first chapter of this same epistle, ver. 138, 14—“Ye have heard of my 
conversation in time past éy r@ ‘lovéaiop@,....and profited gy r@ 
‘Llovdaiopw above many my equals, being more exceedingly zealous of 
the traditions of my fathers.” 

Having thus endeavoured to answer the two objections that may 
be made to my assertion, | go on to offer my reasons for supposing 
that it was the will of God that the Christian church should consist of 
two great branches, the Jews and the Gentiles, each retaining their 
distinctive peculiarities. 

ist. I find that God appointed two distinct apostleships, one of the 
circumcision, the other of the uncircumeision; Gal. ii. 7, 8. 

2nd. The Jewish branch in Judea was ignorant of the fact that 
their peculiarities had ceased. ‘Their observance of the Mosaic cere- 
monial was not a matter of expediency. ‘They were all “zealous of* 
the law.”’ It is evident from this ignorance, that the apostles of the 
circumcision had not taught the cessation of Jewish peculiarities— 
that therefore this doc trine of the abrogation formed no part of the 
gospel committed to them. 

3rd. The Acts of the Apostles, written so late as the year 63, 
contain no intimation that the church in Judea was wrong in 
observing the law, nor even that it was observed from motives of 
expediency. 

Ath. St. Paul expressly commands the believers of each branch to 
retain their peculiarities—“Is any man called being circumcised ? 
Let him not become uncircumcised. Is any called in uncircumcision ? 
Let him not be circumcised.” 

Sth. St. Paul distinctly asserts the continued nationality of the 
Jews—Rom. xi. 1, &c., “1 say then, hath God cast away his people? 
God forbid.” If all national distinctions have ceased, then God has 
cast away his people Israel. | Suppose that all the Jews were now to 
be converted, and to give up the circumcision of their children, what 
would distinguish them mm the third generation from the nations 
amongst whom they live? Would they not cease to be Israelites and 
be numbered amongst the nations ? 

6th. Many passages of St. Paul’s epistles necessarily imply the con- 
tinuance of the distinction. For instance, St. Paul proves the case of 
the Gentiles by a passage from Deuteronomy—é Rejoice, ye Gentiles, 
with his people.’ Here are two parties, “ his people” and the believ- 
ing Gentiles, Again, Ephes. iii. 6, the mystery “that the Gentiles 


should be fellow heirs, and of the same body, and partakers of his 
promise in Christ by the Gospel.” 
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There are many more passages of this kind, but this letter is already 
too long. 1 will therefore reserve my remarks upon the sacrifices as 
the subject of another letter, in case you should think this worth 
inserting. Yours, &c.  =-M. 


°c rr + 


ONE CATHOLIC AND APOSTOLIC CHURCH. 


Dear Mr. Eniror,—The “Irish Catholic Priest,’ who writes a 
letter with the above title, in your Se ‘ptember number, appears to me 
to have fallen into an “impropriety” as great as that of which he 
accuses others, After proposing, from amiable feelings, to avoid the 
use of the words papist and popery, and quotiug Butler in favour of 
the appellation “ Roman catholic,’ he goes on to say—* Well then, 
let this be their appellation; we have no great objection to it: for the 
sect to which Mr. Butler belonged is, doubtless, the Roman church,— 
a true church, and a part of the catholic church,.....”” Now, Sir, | 
deny that the Roman church is any part of the catholic church of 
Christ; and thus | attempt to disprove her claim :— 

1. “The church of Christ is a congregation of faithful men, in the 
which the pure word of God is preached, and the sacraments be duly 
administered according to Christ’s ordinance in all those things that of 
necessity are requisite to the same.’’ ‘The word congregation 
evidently here means “communion.’’ Now, as the churches of 


Rome and England are not of one communion, they cannot both be 


parts of the catholic church, which is “a congregation.”’ Besides, is 
the pure word of God preached in the Roman church? — Is the sacra- 
ment of baptism duly administered according to Christ's ordinance in 
all things necessarily requisite? On the contrary, does she not hold 
baptism valid when administered by a layman or by a woman ? that 
is, by a person who wants the most essential thing in “ Christ's 
ordinance,’ a commission to act in his name, Then again, is the 
sacrament of the Lord’s Supper duly administered in all things requi- 
site? On the contrary, does the immense majority of those who 
communicate at the Roman altars ever receive this sacrament at all ? 
Certainly not; for they do not receive the cup according to Christ's 
ordinance.” Thus either the nineteenth article is wholly wrong, or 
the Roman church is no part of the church catholic. 

2. But, “the Roman church is a true church,” that is, has true 
orders: so had the Novatians, the Donatists, and the Arians ; and yet 
the catholics of those days never thought of allowing the claim of 
these sects to be called catholic. These schismatics and be ‘retics, no 
doubt, called themselves catholics; and so does the schismatical and 
heretical church of Rome at this day; but it is evident that either she, 
or the reformed episcopal communion, is no part of the church 
catholic ; for— 

The universal voice of antiquity shews us that the one holy, 
catholic, and apostolic church of the creeds was one communing body ; 


communing in faith, worship, and sacrifice ; and any one of whose 


members, with proper testimonials from his bishop or presbyter, might, 
in any part of the world he should visit, communicate at the holy 
table with the catholics he should find there. New, 


if Rome is 
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catholic, how comes it that a member of the catholic church in 
England, when he visits Rome, neither seeks, nor would be admitted 
to the mutilated Eucharist which is offered and consumed, with such 
pomp and splendour, beneath the golden dome of the Vatican ? 

4. The church at Rome is in full communion with the “ Vicars- 
apostolic’ and their flocks in Great Britain, Now, surely no true 
churchman will deny that these are schismatics, for setting up a 
separate altar from that of the regular catholic prelates in England 
and Scotland. Well, one of the most clearly established principles of 
the primitive church was, that to be in communion with schismatics 
was to be a schismatic; therefore Rome is schismatical—that is, she 
is not catholic. In like manner, the Moravian church is proved to be 
schismatical ; for her members, when they come into England, do not, 
as catholics would, communicate with the English bishops and their 
flocks; but set up a separate altar, which is the very essence of 
schism. 

Lastly, if the Roman church be catholic, why did we, at the Re- 
formation, break off from her communion? ‘lo break off from the 
communion of any branch of the catholic church is to be guilty of 
schism. If she is catholic now, she was so then; and we, by sepa- 
rating, decatholicized ourselves; for the notion of two catholic churches, 
not in communion, is nonsense, 
~ The source of the almost universal confusion prevalent on_ this 
subject is, men’s forgetting that, to make a church catholic, she 
must have, not only true orders, but also true mission and jurisdiction. 
The Bishop of London has at present all three. Were he to turn 
Arian or Romanist, he would lose his mission, which avails only while 
pastors teach the truth, for the teaching of which their mission was 
conferred. Again, Bishop Luscombe has true orders and mission ; for 
he was consecrated by the Scots bishops, who are neither heretics nor 
schismatics ; but he has no jurisdiction ; for they could give him none 
«for continental purposes,’ having, themselves, no jurisdiction beyond 
the channel. 

The Romanists understand this matter admirably themselves ; and 
we never see their writers calling the Greek church, whose orders 
they nevertheless allow, a part of the catholic. They are indeed, in 
this and some other things, perfectly consistent; while we, from the 
little attention given among us to these subjects, and from the preva- 
lence, in late years, of low church leaven, do very commonly, 
I am sorry to say, play into the hands of our crafty foe! Once grant 
them to be Roman catholics, and they will very soon,.as well they 
may, prove us to be no catholics at all. Hence the number of con- 
verts they are making ; 
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the arts of methodism, latitudinarianism, and debauchery. 


A Scortisn Catuouic Deacon. 
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DR. HAMPDEN’S BAMPTON LECTURES. 


Sin,—In the warnings which St. Paul directs, in his Epistle to the 
Colossians, against “ philosophy and vain deceit,’ some persons may, 
perhaps, have been surprised at finding two dange ‘rs, apparently so 
opposite, mentioned in such close connexion—viz., a “voluntary 
humility,”’ and the being “vainly puffed up in a fleshly mind,” But 
when we look to the experience of the Christian world, do we not see 
much to impress upon us the need of the apostle’s caution? Is there 
not especial danger in the present age of intellectual pride from a 
“voluntary humility ?”’ 

1 would illustrate my meaning by referring to the mode in which 
we are invited, in the present day, in works of reputation or authority, 
to regard the doctrines of the Divinity and Incarnation of our blessed 
Lord, and the Atonement. In approaching subjects of this mysterious 
character we may well feel that we are out of our depth; that such 
knowledge is too wonderful for us; and we may rightly conclude that 
the revelation of the Divine nature and the Divine counsels has been 
made in amazing condescension to our wants,—not to fill us with 
speculative notions, but to produce upon us a certain practical effect. 
So far we may proceed safely; but we are often tempted to make 
ourselves judges how far a doctrine is practical, and how far not, 
and in what way. We attempt to measure the influence of certain 
Divine truths; we fix our eyes on their ristb/e effects upon our moral 
nature; we look at them as powerful instruments, fitted to act strongly 
upon our feelings and sympathies, and produce in us certain emotions, 
and a certain course of action. Thus from the vision of the Divine 
glory, we turn our eyes off to human nature: forgetting, meanwhile, 
that weak and blind as we are, God has in the Gospel made us a 
revelation of himself and his counsels of mercy towards us, which it is 
a “voluntary humility’*to reject, and that we are therein invited to 
behold “ as in a glass the glory of the Lord.’’ We think of man and 
his nature, and the “ effect’ of the doctrine upon it, till we come to 
forget God, and his divine nature, and his holy “ ¢ruth;’’ and so are 
tempted at last to curtail the revealed doctrine to the measure of what 
we think to be the requirements of man, unconsciously “ worshipping 
the creature more than the Creator, who is blessed for ever.” 

I shall make my meaning clearer by an instance which deserves 
notice from the quarter in which it is found, being no other than the 
pulpit of the Bampton Lecturer for 1832, which hitherto has been con- 
sidered almost a standard of orthodox teaching. The station of the 
writer, Dr. Hampden, in bis university, is an additional reason for 
calling attention to his lectures, 

One of the chief principles on which Dr. H.’s work is based, 1 
that the Divine nature being incomprehensible, “ we ought to scahabuth 
a strictly practs . view, profess that we only know God as the 
exclusive object of Divine worship, and ac knowledge that it is quite 
irrelevant to our sc ion of religion either to demonstrate or to refute 
any conclusion from the nature of Unity.’ Hence he proceeds 
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virtually to overthrow the theological statements concerning the 
Deity which occur in our creeds and confessions. He will not allow 
us to say more than that there is a mystery in the Scripture notices of 
God, not to put into words what that mystery is. What that mystery is 
it matters not, according to him ; as all man wants is an object of worship, 
for he is a religious being, and his reason tells him that polytheism is 
absurd. “ Doubtless there is a mystery,” says Dr. H., in those “ sacred 
facts of Divine Providence which we comprehensively denote by the 
doctrine of a ‘Trinity in Unity ;” but “ there is also a mystery attached 
to the subject which is not a mystery of God.”” “Qne fact” alone 
“is clear, that there is some extraordinary communication concerning 
the Divine Being in the Scriptural notices of God which have called 
forth the curiosity of thinking men in all ages.” Such is the sole idea 
which Dr. Hampden would give us of the Godhead: as if we were 
bid to offer “ignorant worship” to an“ unknown God.” If this isthe 
sole idea, what are we to think of the language which our church adopts 
when she declares that “ the Son, which is the Word of the Father, 
begotten from everlasting of the Father, the very and eternal God, of 
one substance with the Father, took man’s nature in the womb of 
the blessed Virgin of her substance, so that two whole and perfect 
natures, that is to say, the Godhead and manhood, were joined together 
in one person, whereof is one Christ, very God and very man?” 
“This indeed is to speak as if the Son of God were indeed come, and 
had given us an understanding that we may know him that is true: 
as if, when the Word was made flesh and dwelt among us, we had 
indeed beheld the glory of the only-begotten of the Father, the 
Ps aly image’ of Deity. With Dr. Hampden, however, it is all 
scholastic theory : for “ who can pretend,” he says, “to that exactness 
of thought on the subject on which our technical language is based ?”’ 
But if Dr. Hampden leave us with a vague and dim idea of the Godhead, 
he leaves us equally in the dark respecting the manhood of our blessed 
Lord. He speaks of it as the scholastic “ theory of the Incarnation,”’ 
that “our Lord is described as assuming to his Divinity, not any 
human being in partic ular, but manhood,—human nature itself.’ In 
short, instead of the full and lucid doctrine of our second article, we 
are left with these sc riptural “ facts’ (which “form part of the 
great history of mankind, and the refore cannot be denied without 
involving ourselves in universal scepticism,') that “ there can be no 
rational doubt that man is in a degraded, disadvantageous condition— 
that Jesus Christ came into the world, by the merey of God, to 
produce a restoration of man—that he brought life and immortality to 
light—that he died on the cross for our sins, and rose again for our 
justification.”’ Upon these facts,’ Dr. Hampden declares “ infinite 
theories may be raised; but these theories leave the facts where they 
were; and there is enough in these facts to warm and comfort the 
heart.” 

But, in the next place, what was this “restoration of man” which 
“ Jesus Christ came into the world to produce ?’’—in what sense is he 
said to have “died on the cross for our sins’’ ?—“ to reconcile his 
lather unto us,’’ says our church, “ and to be a sacrifice, not only for 
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original guilt, but also for actual sins of men,”” “Not so,” says Dr. 
Hampden, “Christ is said to be our atonement, not that we may 
attribute to God any change of purpose towards man by what Christ 
has done, but that we may know that we have passed from death 
unto life, ‘and that our own hearts may not condemn us.” It is not, 
then, God’s anger against sin, but man’s unha rome and dissatisfaction 
with himself, that makes some declaration of peace necessary. Man 
is offended with himself, and his own conscience needs something 
to appease it! “It is of little purpose to urge the natural placability 
of the Divine Being, his mercy, his willingness to receive the penitent.”’ 
“ God, no doubt, is abundantly placable, merciful, and forgiving. Still 
the fact remains. ‘The offender is guilty: his crime may be forgiven, 
but his criminality is upon him. The remorse which he feels, the 
wounds of his conscience, are no fallacious things. He is sensible 
of them even whilst the gospel tells him, ‘Thy sins be forgiven thee ;’"— 
‘Go, and sin no more.’ ‘The heart seeks for reparation and satisfac- 
tion; its longings are, that its sins may be no more remembered, that 
the characters in which it is written may be blotted out. Hence the 
congeniality to its feelings of the notion of atonement. It is no 
spec culative thought whic h suggests the theory: speculation rather 
prompts to the rejection of it. But the fact is, that we cannot be 
at peace without some consciousness of atonement made. The word 
atonement, in its true, practical sense, expresses this indisputable fact. 
Objections may hold against the explanations of the term; they are 
irrelevant to the thing itself denoted by the term. ‘Turn over the 
records of human crime; and, whether under the forms of superstition 
or the enactments of civil government, the fact itself constantly emerges 
to the view. All concur in shewing that, whilst God is gracious and 
merciful, repenting him of evil, the human heart is inexorable against 
itself. It may hope—tre ablingly hope—that God may forgive it, but 
it cannot forgive itself.’ Now I doubt not many a reader will ask 
whether all this is not very true and pious? It is pious according to 
the piety of the day ; nay, it is (with some exceptions) true, but it is 
not the whole oa, This is the age of philosophical systems. The 





gospel, it seems, must be made philosophically adapted to the wants of 


human nature; and, when it has been shewn visibly to satisfy these 
wants, what is over and above must be pared away, as the rough stone 
according to the design of the architect, Let me ask, then, where do we 
learn the “ natural placability,’ "and “mercy, 
God? Where do we learn that his wrath does not visit the sinner ?—that 
he needs no atonement ? Where do we learn that man has naturally a 
morbid consciousness of sin?) Remorse and self-abhorrence doubtless he 
feels, as Dr. Hampde n describes: he longs for innocence —he wishes he 
had never fallen into moral degradation — his pride is incurably 
wounded. The gospel offers forgiveness : but this, as Dr. Hampden 
tells us, is not enough to satisfy him. The notion of atonement is the 
only remedy for his wounded peace : the “fact” expressed in “ the 
word atonement in its true, practical sense.” 

But, further, what, after all, is this © fact’’ of which Dr. Hampden 
speaks ? That man is now really innocent, and may look upon him- 
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self with satisfaction? But how? What is the “ parallel fact’’ with 
which “ the scripture revelation has met this material and invincible 
difficulty?” Dr. Hampden will tell us it is the exhibition of Christ 
to us which soothes the mind, whatever becomes of the ulterior 
question of an expiation in the sight of God. “It has said, we have 
no hope in ourselves ; that, looking to ourselves, we cannot expect 
happiness ; and, at the same time, has fixed our attention to a oly 
One who did no sin, whose perfect righteousness it has connected 
with our unrighteousness, and whose strength it has brought to the 
evil of our weakness. Thus Christ is emphatically said to be our 
atonement.’ But I ask with what emphasis ? What is there in this 
exhibition to soothe us? What fact has the guilty heart, after all, to 
set against the fact of its own guiltiness ? We, indeed, should say, the 
doctrine of God having given his only begotten Son in our flesh ; but not 
so Dr. Hampden. He says, merely the fact of a Jesus Christ (whoever 
he is) havi ing lived on eartha holy ‘life, and exhibited a “ perfect righte- 
ousness.”’ But what is that to us? Shall not his holiness and righteous- 
ness rather condemn by the comparison our unholiness and unrighteous- 
ness? And anything more than this is rejected by Dr. H. The idea 
that he assumed “ our human nature itself”? has been already rejected 
as a scholastic theory! What does it avail that our attention has 
been fixed to him? It has been fixed already to other righteous and 
holy men, and we have turned to our own pollution with the deeper 
self-loathing and despair, It is painful indeed thus to speak or to 
think of Him who was lifted up from the earth that he might draw 
all men unto him, It is an imperative duty for charity to “ unstable 
souls” to sift to the bottom these vague, yet spacious, generalities to 
which a “voluntary humility’ has brought an apparently pious 
author. But, it seems, scripture has, ir some way, “ connected the 
perfect righteousness of Jesus Christ with our unrighteousness,”’ 
There are texts, indeed, ordinarily quoted from scripture to shew 
in what way ; but “ texts, as texts, prove nothing ; texts establish divine 
truths only as indices to real facts in the history of Providence !"’ 
Thus, Dr. H.—I have alre ady stated the « re al fact” 
of Prov ide nce that does truly meet the “fact’”’ of our guiltiness, In 
the words of the church, the “One Christ, very God and very 
man, truly suffered, was crucified, dead, and deried to reconcile his 
lather unto us, and to be a sacrifice, not only for original guilt, but 
also for actual sins of men.”’ Liens may be called “ Realism.” We 
may be told that the idea of “satisfaction’’ is derived from the 
scholastic theory of justice ; that it is a mere “ philosophy of expiation,”’ 
the “bane” of which was, that « it depressed the power of man too 
low ;’’ that “it was no invigoration of the mind, no cheering of the 
heart to masculine exertion in working out the great work of salva- 
tion ;’’ that “ it checked the aspirings of the heart and of the intellect,” 
This is, alas! Sir, but a small specimen of the application of the 
principles of i interpretation which are now afloat to the great doctrines 
of Christianity ; nay, but a small specimen from this author. I have 
confined myself to a single article of our apostolical church—“ ex uno 
disce omnes.’ “ Little children, keep yourselves from idols ;’’ ur 
when the “ great inystery of godliness, God manifest in the flesh,” 
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ene lightly of, remember that there is also “a mystery of iniquity,” 
the end of which is the revelation of “that man of sin, the son 
of perdition, who opposeth and exalteth himself above all that is called 
God and that is worshipped, so that he, as god, sitteth in the temple 
of God, shewing himself that he is god;’’* and, when we find “a 
scheme of human agency,” “ the true secret of our power,” and “ the 
benevolent exertion of God for our good,’ where before was “ the 
redemption of the world by the death and passion of our Saviour 
Christ, both God and man, who did humble himself even to the death 
upon the cross for us, miserable sinners, who lay in darkness and the 
shadow of death, that he might make us the children of God, and 
exalt us to everlasting life,’’ it is time for us to awake out of sleep, 
and beware lest any man spoil us “through philosophy and vain 


deceit, after the tradition of men, after the rudiments of the world, and 
not after Christ,” I am, Sir, O. 





ON THE TWENTY-NINTH CANON, AND CHURCH DISCIPLINE 
IN GENERAL. 





My Dear ,— 1 am unable to throw any additional light upon 
the subject on which “ A London Rector,’’ in the November number, 
asks for information; and think it possible that the prohibition in 
question had its origin as he supposes. But be that as it may, 
the regulation does afford an additional security, and adds to the 
solemnity of an office, which there seems too general a tendency 
to treat lightly. 

My object, however, in writing is not to express an opinion upon 
the expediency, or otherwise, of retaining the prohibition, (should our 
church, by God’s blessing, ever regain her liberty, and be allowed to 
regulate her own discipline,) but to ask the “ London Rector,” what 
he would gain by the withdrawal of it, so long as the other part 
of the canon, which prohibits all who are not communicants from 
being sponsors, remains unaltered? And, if any regard is to be paid 
to discipline, or to the reason of the case, none, I suppose, will advocate 
the abolition of this part of the canon on principle, however much, in 
the extreme laxity of the times, the clergy, in practice, may have 
ceased to observe it. 

I am anxious also to give to your readers the result of ten years’ 
experience in strietly observing both parts of the canon, being able to 
assure them that I find no greater difficulty (nor so great) in procuring 
canonical sponsors than my predecessors did in obtaining uncanonical 
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® «If a man will not let me pray to and praise ‘my Saviour, he destroys the 
exercise of my faith altogether; but I am no way injured by his praying to him 
as a glorified man, while | pray to him as God.” Such are actually the words of 
Dr. Arnold in his postscript on church reform! Is not this to make the church the 
temple of religious liberty, where the worshipper is the god, whose rights and 
honour are to be jealously guarded by a watchful priesthood? J must not be inter- 
fered with; the Son of God may be treated as a mere man, but “‘ J am in no way 
injured” by that! [The theory of Dr. Hampden here noticed is a simple revival 
of that of Abelard. It will be found in St. Bernard's long letter to Innocent II. on 


Abelard’s heresies, made out just in Dr. Hampden's way. Dr. H.'s doctrine is 
therefore scholastic. — Ep. | 
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ones; at least, if I may judge from tle circumstance that the parish 
clerk is not called upon to stand so often now as he was before. 1 
never, but in one instance, found much objection raised to my being 
“so particular;’’ but, on the contrary, for the most part, the people 
have readily acquiesced in the reason of the arrangement—all the 
respectable part are pleased ; and what with this, and the celebration 
of baptism always after the second lesson, in the face of the people, I 
have reason to hope and believe that a far greater value is set upon 
both sacraments, and a greater reverence paid to them than there was 
previously. The number of communicants has been trebled. 

Let me also suggest to the younger part of your readers, especially, 
the advantage of keeping a register of sponsors, who, if they be such as 
the church contemplates, will be found of great service in assisting to 
guide the young sheep, and in throwing in a word of advice or remon- 
strance both to the children and their parents in support of the pastor’s 
admonitions. 

This, with a parochial register of communicants, and a parochial or 
diocesan one for those who are admitted to confirmation, will be 
indispensable to the re-establishment of discipline, and, if generally 
adopted, would materially pave the way for it, and put us in a condi- 
tion for resuming it whenever it shall seem good to the Chief Pastor, 
under God’s guidance, to set their hand to such a work. 

Nor will the difficulty of accomplishing the restoration of discipline, 
if it be set about with straightforward and open earnestness, as well as 
calm discretion, be found, in reality and practice, what it seems to be 
in imagination and theory. It is not the way of human nature in 
religious, any more than in civil and military affairs, to respect a man 
for failing to maintain his authority. Let us be sure that we have a 
reason, and be ready to make it known, if required, for every us 
of discipline which is put in force, and we shall find our hands 
strengthened, instead of weakened, by that attempt. The sincere 
Christians will rejoice and applaud; the insincere will be abashed and 
silenced, and ad/ will respect. ALPHA. 


OFFICE OF PRIVATE BAPTISM. 


Mr. Eviror,—Allow me to preface the subject of my communication 
with observing that the Office of the “ Ministration of Private Baptism” 
in our books of Common Prayer, is somewhat erroneously so called, 
It is true, it commences with instructing us, in the rubric, what prayers 
are to be used in private baptism tn houses, and adds the usual prayer 
of Thanksgiving. The rubric then proceeds—“ And let them not 
doubt, but that the child so baptized is lawfully and sufficiently 
baptized ; and ought not to be baptized again. Yet nevertheless, if 
the child which is after this sort baptized, do afterwards live, it is 
expedient that it be brought into the church, to the intent that... .. 
the congregation may be certified of the true form of baptism, by him 
privately before used: In which case he shall say thus: From this 
place the service is no longer a service of private baptism: it is 
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public, and not a service of baptism at all, but a form of “ receiving into 
the congregation’ such as have been privately baptized ; as is clear from 
these further directions of the rubric— then shall he not christen the 
child again, but shall receive him as one of the flock of true Christian 
people.”’ Having made these preliminary remarks, I would ask 
(continuing to use my own name for this service), why we have not 
a service for the “receiving into the congregation’’ of persons of riper 
years, as well as infants? ‘The service for the “ Ministration of 
Public Baptism of such as are of riper years’’ is of no use here, for the 
candidate has been already “ sufficiently baptized, and ought not to be 
baptized again,’ and indeed it will be found that there is scarcely a 
prayer in that service that would apply to him, it being throughout so 
clearly supposed that the candidate is at one and the same time 
baptized and received into the church. 

Now I have myself thrice in the last four years been called on to 
“ receive into the church’’ persons of riper years (two of whom were 
upwards of thirty years of age), who had been, when infants, privately 
baptized, but who had neglected up to this time to appear publicly in 
the church with sponsors: a neglect which, it seems, the compilers of 
our liturgy did not contemplate. ‘The same difficulty has often 
presented itself to many of my clerical brethren. 

1 have heard it suggested that, in such a case, the candidate may 
be dismissed with the assurance that the form is no longer necessary 
for him, as being now come to years of discretion, and therefore a fit 
candidate for confirmation. But is this consistent with the rubric in the 
Office of “ Public Baptism of such as are of riper years”—which 
supposes such persons, notwithstanding their age, to be provided with 
Godfathers and Godmothers ? Or, is any one a fit candidate for confirma- 
tion, who has neglected any of the previous ordinances? The only 
alternative is for the minister to make up a patch-work service out of 
the several orders of baptism, suited to his purpose ; and how, again, 
is ¢his consistent with his observance of the Act of Uniformity ? 

I can searcely hope that any of your correspondents will be able to 
find a remedy for this difficulty ;* but the insertion of this letter in 
your Magazine may serve to draw from them some remarks which 
may, perhaps, throw light upon the cause of the omission of such a 
service in our liturgy. 


lam, Mr. Editor, your obedient servant, H. F, G. T. 
Norv. 25th, ISS4. 





JOHN WICKLIFFE—MR. VAUGHAN’S LIFE OF WICKLIFFE. 


Ir has often appeared to me to be a great disgrace to the English 
church that no attempt has ever been made to collect and publish the 
numerous works ascribed to Wickliffe, which are preserved in our 
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* A difficulty of a somewhat similar kind has occurred in practice to the writer 
of this note, viz., the want of a form of private baptism for adults. It was a case of 
long sickness and total inability to move, which terminated fatally. The Bishop 
kindly directed the writer to use his discretion as to the form.—Ep. 
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public and private libraries, ‘To look for parliamentary aid to such 
an undertaking in the present times would be, perhaps, out of the 
question ; but surely there are individuals and literary corporations 
who could do much towards the accomplishment of this great national 
work. I call it a national object, because, independently of its 
importance to our ecclesiastical history, the works of Wickliffe would 
doubtless throw great light upon our political history also, and would 
be of incalculable importance to the philology of our language. In 
this latter point of view, the publication of Wickliffe’s Bible, which 
has been recently begun by the University of Oxford, will doubtless 
do much, and may lead, I trust, to the still more important labour of 
a collected edition of his remaining works. ‘The difficulties of con- 
sulting his scattered writings, and the almost impossibility of giving 
any correct or faithful account of the rise of his opinions, arising from 
the impossibility of considering, in jurta-position, his various works, 
have been complained of by all his biographers, from old John Fox 
to Mr. Vaughan, and have opposed great obstacles in the way of a 
satisfactory refutation of the numerous slanders with which his 
memory and his orthodoxy have been reproached. ‘Thus his attacks 
upon the mendicant orders (the sectarians of his day) have been 
represented as attacks upon the whole body of the clergy; and his 
philippics against the abuses of clerical exemptions and non-residence, 
at a period when the principal benefices of the country were disposed 
of, by papal usurpation, to aliens and foreigners, have been quoted as 
identifying the venerable reformer with the ignorant and foul-mouthed 
abuse which a certain party, of our own times, now delights to pour 
forth against the prelates and clergy of the reformed church, 

Mr. Vaughan has been more diligent in the labour of studying the 
remains of Wickliffe, and has attained, perhaps, a more extensive 
acquaintance with them than any of his former biographers; but Mr. 
Vaughan, as a dissenter, was naturally anxious to obtain for the 
principles of nonconforimity the authority of our first reformer, and he 
therefore pays peculiar attention to everything that seems to place 
Wickliffe in opposition to an established religion, the right of tithes, 
and the powers of the clergy. Having enjoyed the privilege of access 
to a library which is particularly rich in MS. remains of our reformer, 
! have been induced to verify some of Mr. Vaughan’s quotations, and 
1 know not how I can better set before your readers the importance 
of a complete edition of Wickliffe’s works than by sending you the 
proof which the following extracts contain, that the difficulty of con- 
sulting those works in their present scattered state are such, that not 
even Mr. Vaughan has been able to avoid a misrepresentation of his 
author's real meaning. 

In his second volume, p. 285, Mr. Vaughan tells us that Wickliffe 
was “ever ready to avow it as his doctrine, that, where the priest 
failed notoriously in his office, the obligation to any species of con- 
tribution, on the part of the people, was dissolved. In such cases the 
clergy might resort to spiritual censures, or enforce their demands by 
the aids of the civil power; bat, in so doing, they were said to follow 
the customs of the world more than the example of Christ, or the 
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maxims of the Gospel.” In support of this assertion, Mr. V. goes on 
to quote several different tracts of his author, in such a manner, as 
that if the reader was not attentive enough to look into the margin, 
he would suppose that all the extracts were from the same treatise. 
I shall give Mr. Vaughan’s words iy juxta-position with extracts from 
the original, as I find it in MSS. preserved in the library of Trinity 


College, Dublin*:— 
Mr. Vaughan. 


The third chapter of his Treatise on 
* Clerks Possessioners " is commenced 
by deseribing the persons so named as 
“traitors to God, to lords, and to the 
common people.” To the first, by de- 
serting his law in favour of human de- 
vices ; to the second, by placing them 
under an anathema except they forego 
their duty and become the patrons of 
COTTUPLION; we eeeeeeeees 


cekesbaeue and to the third, by de- 
ceiving them in many ways, but espe- 
cially by “teaching them openly that 
they shall have God's blessing and the 
bliss of heaven, if they pay truly their 
tithes and offerings.” 


To destroy this artifice, which he 
knew to be but too successfully imposed 
on the people, the reformer thus writes ; 
“True men say that prelates are more 
bound to preach truly the Gospel, than 
their subjects are to pay their dymes ; 
for God chargeth that more, and it is 
more profitable to both parties. Pre- 
lates, therefore, are more accursed who 
cease from this preaching, than are their 
subjects who cease to pay tithes even 
while their prelates do their office 


well.”} 


Of Clerkis Poscessionaris. Cap, 3™ 


Prowde possessionaris ben traytouris 
of God of lordis & of Pe commune 
peple, Pei ben traytouris of God for Pei 
distroien his ordeynaiice Pat he made 
for clerkis & in stede of mekenesse & 
wilful pouerti & discret penaiice bryngen 
in coueytise pride & wombe ioyet & idil- 
nesse & Pei bryngen lordis in Pis errour 
of bileue Pat Pei bé in dette to mayn- 
tenen thé in Pis worldly lyf & p* lordis 
may nougt mayntene cristis ordynaiice 
i clerkis for drede of antecristis curs & 
brekynge of there oth by whiche Pei bé 
sworne to mayntene holy chirche ...... 
cessecsecceeees and Pei tech? Pe commune 
peple Pt Pei schulen have goddis bless- 
yng & blisse of heuene gif Pei paien truly 
there tipis & offryngis to thé whane Pei 
lyuen in open leccherie & couetise & don 
nothyn there goostly office but bi word 
& ensample of euy! lijf leden Pe peple to 
helle. 

Of Prelates. Cap. 1™ 


And Perfore crist first purgide Pe tem- 
ple wi8§ his owen hondis as 8e gospel tell- 
18 in tokene Sat zif p'stis weren goode 
Se peple schuld sone be amendid and for 
Sis skille trew men seyn Sat p'latis ben 
more bounden to p'che treweli Se gos- 
pel San Sise sugettis ben holden to paie 
there dymes for god charge’ Sat more 
and Sanne is Sat more p'fitable to boBe 
pties & more aysy. and Serfore p*latis 
ben more cursid to cesse of Sis prehynge 
Sim Be sugettis gif Sei eessen to paie 


tides. gel] whan ther p*latis don well 
ther offis. 


Now, how do these quotations prove that Wickliffe taught the 
doctrine of modern sectarians, that “the obligation to any species of 
contribution, on the part of the people, was dissolved ’’ whenever 
they conceived the priest to “fail notoriously in his office”? 


—— eae ee 








* I have preserved the Saxon characters used in the original MS. 
Womb-joy, love of the belly, gluttony. 


{ This whole passage is printed in Mr. Vaughan’s book without any break or 
separation. 


§ The character used in the MS. is P; the printer has substituted 8 in conse- 
quence of not having enough of the former. 


j Ge, yea. 
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Wickliffe’s argument is this: It is the duty of priests to minister to the 
people in spiritual things—it is the duty of the people to minister to 
the priests in temporal things; and the priests who neglect the duties 
of their holy office, and live in pride and open profligacy, are guilty 
of a far greater sin, and expose themselves to a much more horrible 
punishment, than the people do who neglect the payment of their 
tithes,—yea, even in the case when a refusal to pay them is without 
its usual pretext, viz.—“ when their prelates do well their office ;” 
therefore (he infers), those priests and prelates [and by prelates he 
generally means abbots and superiors of the religious orders, whose 
usurpations had, at that time, impoverished the parochial clergy, and 
deprived the people of their resident pastors,| who are so earnest in 
denouncing woes against the people, should consider, that. much 
greater woes are denounced against themselves for their profligate 
lives, and neglect of their spiritual cures. Christ (he says) purged 
the temple with his own hands, to teach us that all reformation of the 
people must be effected by the clergy ; it is by the hands of his priests, 
who are his representatives on earth, that he will have his temple 
purged. If, therefore, “the priests were good, the people should 
soon be amended; and it is for this reason (he adds) that true men 
say that prelates are more bounden to preach truly the Gospel, than 
their subjects are holden to pay their dymes.”’ 

I could bring forward, from the same source, many more specimens 
of this kind of misrepresentation of the venerable retormer’s meaning, 
which doubtless arose more from the difficulty of consulting his works, 
in their present state, than from any intentional dishonesty on the part 
of his biographer. His prejudices as a dissenter, doubtless disqualified 
Mr. Vaughan,* in a great measure, from entering fully into the 
spirit of Wickliffe’s writings, and hence it is that his work fails in 
giving us a correct notion of the times to which it relates, and modernizes 
too much, not only the age, but the character and opinions of the 
reformer. 

Should these remarks obtain the favour of a place in the pages of 
the British Magazine, they may, perhaps, at some future period, be 
followed up by further specimens, and by some remarks on the 
volume of Extracts from the Writings of Wickliffe lately published 
by the Religious Tract Society. T. 


MORALS IN FRANCE. 


Siz,—Nothing will, I trust, be thought unworthy a place in your 
Magazine which can, in the least degree, tend to shew the vast 
importance of religion to individuals and to society at large, and 
the baneful effects resulting from infidelity and the absence of all re- 
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* In a note, vol. ii. p. 290, Mr. Vaughan quotes a passage from “ The Sentence of 
the Curse Expounded,” a MS. in Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, where the 
reformer is represented as advocating the Voluntary System. 1 have no means of 
comparing his quotation with the original. 


P The Editor hopes to receive T.'s promised series of papers on Wickliffe without 
ail. 
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ligious checks upon the conscience. In the subjoined extract taken 
from a daily paper, we have presented to us a frightful picture of the 
state of things in a ne ighbouring country, arising from the source 
above alluded to. We see persons of both sexes, just entering into 
lite—children, 1 may say—spurning their new-born existence as a 


worthless gift—nay, more—loathing it as a curse, and rushing un- 
bidden into their Maker's presence. 


as rt 





@dXov fav iw 
rpodivotc, lien ed TEpoy dpriy, 
cptiscoy apamaktrou mupo¢ dbomevoy 
akrayv Toog tamrépou Oson, 

wy trodeg avapeOpog bAXvTat—— 


What nerves the arm of the youthful suicide? We are not left to 
inere conjecture. ‘Themselves avow it to be “ infidelity’ —that dead- 
liest plague of the moral atmosphere. “ They knew there was no 
hereafter!’ What a lesson is here afforded to those who, by depre- 
eating religion, vilifying its ministers, and scoffing at its forms, seek to 
tear down the barrier which alone can arrest the depravity which 
human laws strive to control in vain. Cherished by a Divine Provi- 
dence, the flame of religion, “ pure and undefiled,” still burns brightly 
ou the altars of England; and though, even here, the monster Infide- 

lity dares to rear its head, it quails abashed, before the seven thousand 
“who have never bowed knee to Baal.” Let those who value public 
order—who value the institutions of their country—take warning by 
unheppy France. So long as the voice of religion was heeded, so 
long as its ministers were reverenced, so long her throne stood firm ; 
but when reason usurped the pl ice of revelation, when belief vanished 
before infidelity, and the will of man rose superior to the fear of God, 

the altar was overturned, and with it her throne fell. 


| am, Sir, respectfully yours, R. 8. 


* Suicides in France.—The frightful increase of suicides and duels in France, 
but particularly of suicides, has attracted the attention even of the French press. 
Neither sex nor age are exempt from this horrible mania. I have examined the 
papers of the last month, and the horrible catalogue I could now present you is in- 
deed so afflicting that | am no longer astonished at the ery of distress which is 
raised ; and were T not fearful of diss susting your readers, and even of blunting the 
ke ennese of their moral susce ptibility, I would transeribe the accounts, Y oung girls 
wt boys of fourteen, fifteen, sixteen, and seventeen, have committed suicides for the 
mast trivial causes, Openly avowing, in their last letters, that as they knew there 
was no hereafler, they considered it to be the wisest course on their parts to put an end to 
their cristence, and thus get rid of all past, present, or future troubles. 1 am sorry to 
add, that one of these cases is that of a young Frenchman with whose family I am 
acquainted, Their eldest son, eighteen years of age, had, without the knowledge of 
his father, speculated at the Bourse, and lost the sum of 284. His father is a wealthy 
and respectable man, though unfortunately wholly indifferent to the religious educa- 
tion of his children. Instead of avowing his error to his father, and asking his for- 
giveness (which would have been instantly accorded), he put an end to his existence 
with a pistol, which he borrowed from a friend, simply leaving a letter on his table, 
to state, that he was ashamed of avowing his fault, and that, to get rid of all future 
chagrin, he put a termination to his life. Fact after fact, and case after case, 1 could 
publish similar to this, which would make your blood chill as you read them. = I 
reter to them now in order to call public attention to the fact that, in France, the 
pragress of rerolufraaary aad infidel principles has always gone hand in hand, and that 
the moment mon begin to treat with contempt all that 1s wenerable and dlustiivus in human 


assertions, fAey soon oe 


qv on a step further, and treat with scorn all that ts binding and 
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NOTICES AND KREVIEWS, Tsp 


ORDINATION SERVICE, 


Sin,—The question was lately asked, by one of your correspondents, 
why the ordination service of bishops, priests, and deacons, was 
omitted in the books of common prayer generally distributed? It 
can be only accounted for, I presume, by the fact, that ordination 
is never administered out of our cathedral churches and collegiate 
chapels, But it has often occurred to me, whether very great ad- 
vantage would not accrue if the bishops could sometimes administer 
the sacred rite in some principal town during a visitation, so that 
the solemn admission of their ministers to holy orders might be 
more known and considered by the people at large. 

As | have ventured to throw out this suggestion, I will embrace 
the opportunity to ask, whether you could not, by means of your 
numerous correspondents, enrich your pages by some notice of the 
progress of episcopacy in America,* where, I am told, it is very 


rapid ? Yours, B, T. LL, 





NOTICES AND REVIEWS. 





The Causes of the Corruption of Christianity. By the Rev. Robert Vaughan, 


Professor of History in the University of London. London: Jackson and 
Walford. 1834. 8vo. pp. 432. 


Mr. VauGuHan is a pleasing writer, and a man of good sense and re- 
flexion, His two first Lectures on those defects in human nature which tend 
to corrupt religion display all these qualities, and will be read with plea- 
sure. But when he comes to the grounds of history, and endeavours to shew 
how Judaism and Gentile philosophy have tended also to corrupt our holy 
religion, good sense and reflexion are not enough. It has been almost always 
found that books which, in a small compass, survey a whole range of philoso- 
phical systems, or other large questions of the kind, prove failures. It is, in 
short, the rarest of all combinations that any man shall have deep learning 
enough to have become thoroughly acquainted with a range of philosophical 
systems by original research, powers of thought enough to enable him to see 
all their bearings in a practical view, and skill enough as a writer to lay the 
result of his learning and thought before the world clearly, It is, therefore, 
no discredit to Mr. Vaughan to say, that his book is one of this class. 
The knowledge of philosophy which Enfield or Brucker supplies is quite 
sufficient for common purposes, but wholly insufficient where the knowledge 
of systems must be either full or useless. Very long consideration and 
very wide learning are necessary for so vast afield. In treating of Judaism, 
the third Lecture is a mere recital of the common information about 
Alexandrian Jews, Sadducees, Karaites, &c.; and the fourth goes in the same 
way into the ordinary disquisitions as to the Ebionites, (digressing indeed 
somewhat strangely into the historical inquiry about them,) Cerinthians, &c. 
It does not appear that any light whatever is thrown on the corruption 
of Christianity by Judaism, except that, at the end of Lecture IV., there is a page 
or two of loose assertion, tending apparently to prove that the ideas of church 
government &c. now entertained are derived from false notions about the per- 
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* The Editor will be exceedingly obliged to any one who will give this informa- 
tion. Through the kindness of the admirable Bishop Doane, he has lately re- 
ceived the Keport of the last convention of New Jersey, and would be very thankful 
to any one who would extract what is most interesting to the English reader. 
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manence of the law. But this is so indefinitely and vaguely put, that it would 
not be easy to assent to it or to differ from it without laying oneself open to a 
reply. In the same way, Mr. Vaughan, in treating of the influence of Gentile 
philosophy, gives a recital of the most ordinary Breviates of the oriental and 
various Greek philosophies, which are to be found in every school book, and 
occupies one whole lecture on that operation. Now Mr. Vaughan is by far 
too sensible and well-informed a man not to know that such acquaintance with 
these philosophers is stark navght, alike for the writer and reader. It is really 
so in Mr. Vaughan’s book. It leads absolutely to nothing, and it is difficult 
indeed to see to what else it can lead. In the sixth Lecture, when materials 
are supplied by Dr. Priestley and others, Mr. Vaughan comments sensibly on 
them in general, though it is impossible to agree with him in his censure of 
the early fathers for discussing the follies of paganism more than they ex- 
pounded and vindicated the truths of Christianity. The fact is, that they did 
that which was requisite in their days—combated the errors which checked their 
course, and elucidated the truth where it was most obscured in their sphere. 
To study church history rightly, we should study their writings in order 
to see exactly what was the actual state of things, what the opinions most can- 
vassed, what the }fo¢ of the time, and then we are competent to appreciate 
the difficulties with which the fathers had to contend, and the wisdom or the 
error of their proceedings. But to complain that they did that which was 
especially necessary mm their day is surely not reasonable. The rest of the sixth 
Lecture 1s rather the usual accounts and notices of the systems of philosoph 
of Origen, Clemens of Alexandria &c. than anything directly connected with 
the subject. The seventh Lecture comes upon the Schoolmen, and contains 
the same kind of view of them as of the Greek philosophy; nothing, in short, 
which shews any study of them, but the ordinary tale of their views and 
peculiarities. But there is a startling passage or two in this and the preceding 
Lecture which require notice. Is Mr. Vaughan aware exactly where Dr. 
Hampden’s views would lead him? And what does he mean in pp. 29, 30, 
31, 32, as to changes in the church? He is not canvassing tithes, or benefices, 
or chapters, but epinions. Are we to change from age to age in opinons 
on matters of faiéh? If not, to what do his remarks tend? 

Mr. Vaughan is very strongly recommended to reconsider all this part of 
his work. Ifhe will write of the Schoolmen, let him read, at least, one or two 
of them; and let him fully weigh Dr. Hampden’s work and its inevitable 
tendency before he commits himself to its guidance. And, with respect to the 
fathers and the philosophers, original statements from original study on the 
part of so sensible a man as Mr. Vaughan will always command attention, but 
the mere republishing, in a form slightly varied, views and extracts which are 
familiar to every one, can serve no purpose. If Mr. Vaughan wishes to see 
how the influence of philosophy on doctrines can be really shewn with effect, 
let him read Mr. Newman's masterly work on Arianism, where this is 
admirably done in two or three cases. 

The last two Lectures, on Paganism, with copious extracts from Dr. Middle- 
ton and Mr. Blunt, are more like the two first Lectures. The subject is one 
where much original reading is not required, and Mr. Vaughan’s good sense 
comes in to his aid. 

dt is necessary to add that, in many portions of Mr. V.’s reflexions on parti- 
cular points, where he thinks Christianity corrupted, no agreement is felt with 
either his premises or conclusions. But he generally puts all these so vaguely, 
that it would be hard to fight out any particular point with him. 

Occasionally he allows his feelings as a dissenter to get the better of him. 
But the work is generally written in a highly creditable tone of temperance 
and good feeling. And every one anxious to promote Christian peace will 
Hejoice that the congregationalists have established this Lecture. The more 
learned they make theu writers, the more opportunities they give them of 
shewing real learning, the more catholic will they become, and the more will 
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they lose of sectarian bitterness, The church must always rejoice at this, 


because it is quite certain to what port real learning ever has tended, and will 
tend, 





Essay on the Habitual Exercise of the Love of God. By Joseph John Gurney. 
London: Seeleys. 1834. 12mo. pp. 165. 


A very pleasing treatise, in which the ordinary and wholesome views of this 


most important subject are extremely well stated. The chapter on Com- 
munion with God is particularly valuable. 





Winfill’s Cathedrals (Salisbury.) By Thomas Moule. London: Wilson, Tilt, 
&c. 1835. No. I. 


A REMARKABLY cheap and well exeeuted work on cathedrals. Would that 
the familiar knowledge of their beauty and grandeur might kindle a wholesome 
feeling of affection to them! There are two plates and letter-press for one 
shilling. 





A Charge, delivered in the Autumn of 1834, at the Visitation in Hants. By 
W. Dealtry, D.D., Chancellor of the Diocese. London: Hatchards. 


In this very valuable, candid, temperate, and clear Charge, Dr. Dealtry argues 
some most important questions—whether dissenters really derive no benefit 
from the church; whether dissenters compose the majority of the population ; 
whether truth depends on majorities; whether our endowments are not 
voluntary ; what is the character of political dissent, &c. &c. The Appendix 
is full of most valuable documents ; and this Charge is an excellent companion 
to Dr. Dealtry’s former one. 





Narrative of a Voyage with a Party of Emigrants from Petworth to Upper 
Canada. By J. M. Brydone, Surgeon, R.N. Petworth: Phillips. 
1834. 8vo. 


Tuts is by far the most useful and satisfactory of the works on Emigration. 
Mr. Brydone ts a very sensible and right-minded man, and tells what he saw. 
His account is very encouraging, while his cautions shew that what he says 
may be depended on. The Petworth Committee, and the munificent noble- 
man, (Lerd Egremont,) who promote this object, deserve very warm praise. 


Jerusalem and its Environs: a Chart, published by the Sunday School Society, 
5, Paternoster Row. 


A very well-executed Chart on a large scale, very likely to be useful. 





Lessons on Scripture History: for the use of Teachers in Infant Schools, by 
Rachel Howard, to accompany 12 Pictorial Engravings. Picture I. Old 
Testament. London: Mimpriss. 1834. 


Tuis is, on the whole, sensible and likely to be useful. The engravings 
are good, but why are they not all selected from good masters? If pictures 


are to be used, why not accustom the eye to good forms? Some of these are 
wretched, theatric, and in the worst taste. 





Nine Sermons on the Catechism. By the Rev. J. W. Hatherell, Rector of 
Eastington. London: Hatchards. 1835. 


Mr. Hatuerert does not appear to state very clearly his own views of 


doctrine ; nor to be a very good writer. But he appears to be a zealous 
clergyman. 
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Historia Technica Angiicana, (the Author had better get some friend to correct 
his Latin, or give it up.) By Thomas Rose. London: Bennett. 1835. 


A School History of England, of good principles, of reasonable price, and very 
respectably executed, 





Condensed Commentary and Family Exposition of the Bible. (4to. and 8vo.) 
Part I. London: Ward. 

Tuts is very neatly and well printed. It contains the marginal references, 

and two separate sets of notes—one critical and explanatory, the other of a 

religious character. The first appear to be carefully selected from the com- 


mon commentators. There is no particular value in the others—at least in 
this first number. 


A History and Description of the late Houses of Parliament, and other Ancient 
Buildings of Westminster. By J. Britton and E. W. Brayley. London : 
Weale. 8vo. Part I. 


Tue names of Messrs. Britton and Brayley have often been joined, and will 


always ensure a sale for any book of this kind. This work is very well got 
up, very cheap, and full of interesting matter. 
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VOLUNTARY SYSTEM IN AMERICA. 


( From Bishop Doane’s Episcopal Address delivered at the Convention of the Diocese of 
New Jersey.) 

« Wirnovt any regard to the suspicion of desiring an establishment of religion, 
I venture to say, that there is, in our political and civil institutions, too little 
reference to Him who is the only source and security of whatever is good in 
them. I enter into no discussion of the causes of this deficiency, or of the 
apologies for it. The fault exists, and is to be regretted. What is still more 
to the purpose, it is, so far as may be, to be obviated. “ Righteousness 
exalteth a nation, but sin is the reproach,” and will be the destruction, “ of 
any people.” Already it begins to be felt that from the want of a pervading 
religious principle the institutions which have cost so much and promised so 
well fail of their expected result; and wise and good men of all parties and 
of every name unite in the conviction, that, unless as a nation we seek the 
blessing of the Holiest, the best hopes of humanity must suffer disappoint- 
ment. There is but one escape from this result,—jn national repentance, 
national humiliation, national submission to Christ. As individuals, we our- 
selves must do our part by turning truly to the Lord. A public Christian 
recognition of our dependence on Him as a nation, and of our duty as a 
nation towards Him, will have its weight with others; and may prevail, if 
we pour out our hearts before Him, in winning, through the intercession of 
the divine Saviour, that blessing, without which all we do is vain.” 


—_~— —— —_——_ —— —— — - ee 


THE “ PATRIOT.” 


Some specimens of the honesty of the “‘ Patriot’”’ were lately given. The fol- 
lowing is stronger still. Every one has lately read the correspondence 
between Lord John Russell and the Bishop of Exeter, Lord John Russell 
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stated that the Tithe Bills were withdrawn, in gonseqachee of the threatened 
opposition of the bishops to them. The Bishop of Exeter provés, by letters 
from the Archbishop of Canterbury, that the bi were never consulted at 
all, and that the Archbishop, having had a confidential communication with 
the Government, (which he did not feel himself at liberty to communicate to 
the bishops,) expressed no intention of opposing the Bills ; but said they were 
open to great objections. Besides which, as the Bishop of Exeter observes, 
Lord Althorp stated that he withdrew his first Bul because the tithe-payerd-were 
dissatisfied. And so little did any fear of opposition from the bishops operate 
on him, that he proposed another Bill the next year. The facts being thus clear, 
Lord John Russell retracts his accusation and apologizes fully. ‘The “ Patriot’? 
suppresses his apologies, and states that his first statement was substantially 
correct, and his inaccuracy only formal. That is, it is merely formal inac- 
curacy to say that Lord Althorp withdrew his Bill because the Government 
knew from private communications that the bishops would oppose it, when no 
communication had been made to the bishops, and when the Bill was with- 
drawn to please the tithe-payers. This suppression is gross, wilful dishonesty, 
which would disgrace any paper but the “ Patriot.” 


RESTORATION OF THE CHURCH OF YARMOUTH, ISLE OF WIGHT. 


Tue whole parish, comprising a population of 586 souls, stands within the 
limits of thirty-five acres. The town, which, in ancient charters, is called 
Eremuth, was probably in the reign of Henry I[I., when it obtained a charter 
of franchise, of more extensive dimensions than at present. 

The church, which formerly stood at the east end of the town, was de- 
stroyed by the French, as the records in the remembrancer’s office states that, 
in the second year of Richard II., Yarmouth had been entirely burned by the 
enemy, and its inhabitants greatly impoverished. 

After the demolition of this church, a second was erected, at the west end 
of the town, on the spot now occupied by the castle. This church also was 
destroyed by the French in the 35th year of Henry VIIL., in consequence of 
which second incursion his Majesty directed the present castle to be built, the 
foundation of which is part of the ancient wall of the sacred edifice. 

The present church was then erected, but of late, after a lapse of 288 years, 
had fallen into a most rumous and dilapidated state, owing, in a great mea- 
sure to the poverty of the inhabitants of the parish, and the destroying hand 
of time had rendered it damp and unwholesome. 

In the year 1831, through the exertions and liberality of various individuals, 
and with the aid of the Society for Enlargement of Churches and Chapels, 
who gave 150l., this edifice, so lately a desolation, is now renovated, and 
rendered commodious, decent, warm, and comfortable, at an expense of 7001. 

Lady Mary Holmes and the corporation of the borough very kindly, at 
their sole expense, erected a spacious gallery, affording sittings for 156 persons, 
and it ought to be mentioned, as being worthy of imitation, that a highly re- 
spectable dissenter, Daniel Alexander, Esq., a resident in the parish, not only 
gave his gratuitous exertions in devising and superintending the alterations 
and repairs of the fabric, which was a great saving to the parish, but, at his 
own private expense, raised its low and ancient tower, with block stone, 30 
feet, making it an object of admiration to the surrounding country, and serv- 
ing as a land-mark to the mariner far at sea. T. E. 


ee a ee ee ws. eee 


EXTRACT FROM THE ‘“* WEEKLY POLICE GAZETTE.” 


“ Tux working of that greatest of all moral nuisances, the established church, bas 
also been apparent in the counties. Clergymen have becn very busy and bustling 
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in the cause of the Tories, because tithes and Toryism go together. Like Saul and 
Jonathan, ‘ they have been lovely and pleasant in their lives, and in their death they 
will not be divided.’ These parsons have urged the farmers to give their votes to 
the Tories, with much greater eloquence, and zeal, and pathos, than ever they urged 
sinners to forsake their sins ; and shew that they regard tithes as of much more value 
than men's souls ; and with “all their preaching of trust in Providence, they trust a 
great deal more in the Tories. In fact the clergy, as a body, are, in despite of their 
gowns, and bands, and oaths, a swarm of detected, blasted infidels. The living is 
their God—Toryism is their creed—knowledge is their aversion, and libertinism is 
their practice. The return of the Tories to office—for we cannot say to power—and 
this general election, has called them publicly forth, like the return of spring calls 
forth wild animals out of their holes ; and great will be the exultation of these godly 
men ifthe ‘Tory party are triumphant. 

“ The property qualification of the electors meets us again in the counties, instead 
of the only just qualification of all voting at Parliamentary elections, even subjection 
to the laws which the Parliament makes. If Jesus Christ himself, poor as he was, 
and his apostles, too, were in this Christian country now, they would have no vote ; 


and the clergy and the bishops, too, would oppose their having any such right, be- 
cause they were poor !”* 
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DISSENTERS’ SUBSCRIPTIONS TO CHARITIES. 


“ Wut it (dissent) has done this, it has been made to contribute its proportion 
towards the support of an endowed church ; and yet it has, as if refreshed by 
ifs exertions, greatly surpassed that church in its contributions of service and 
money to those greater efforts of Christian benevolence which are not of a sectarian, 
but of a general character.” —(“ Case of the Dissenters.”’) 


The advocates of the “voluntary system” cut a very sorry figure among 
the supporters of public charities. Probably they carry their principle to the 


extent of saying that all hospitals should be supported by the patients. It 
appears that there are to the 


Subscribers. Subscriptions. 
Huntingdonshire 2 Churchmen 90 eee 145 guineas. 
Infirmary { Dissenters 4 ose 4 ditto 
Huntingdonshire % Churechmen 38 ove 115 ditto 

Dispensary { Dissenters 3 7 3 ditto 


The whole amount of the subscriptions is 267 guineas, and of these the 
dissenters subscribe the very large and mighty proportion of one thirty-eighth, 
while the subscriptions of clergymen alone amount to 66 guineas, more than 


nine times the amount given by the whole body of dissenters. —Northampton 
Herald. 


INCORPORATED SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING THE ENLARGEMENT 
BUILDING, AND REPAIRING OF CHURCHES AND CHAPELS. 


A Mestino of this Society was held at their chambers, in St. Martin’s 
Place, on Monday, the 19th of January; his Grace the Archbishop of 
Canterbury in the chair. There were present the Lord Bishop of London, 
the Lord Bishop of St. se the Lord —s of Chichester, Rev. Arch- 








This is only a common specimen of the style of one of those newspapers of which 
it is said that 50,000 altogether go among the lower orders every Sunday. In addi- 
tion to the most horrible lewdness, indecency, and blasphemy, these papers are now 


trying to stir up the very lowest orders against the ten-pounders as their great 
tyrants. 
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deacon Cambridge, Rev. Dr. Shepherd, Rev. C. Benson, N. Connop, Jun., 
Esq., Samuel Bosanquet, Esq., James Cocks, Esq., H. J. Barchard, Esq., 
and others of the Committee. 

Among other business transacted, grants, varying in amount according to 
the necessity of the case, were voted towards re-arranging the pews in the 
church at Hinxhill, in the county of Kent; building a chapel at Sarisbury, 
in the parish of Titchfield, in the county of Southampton; repairing the 
church at Great Wigborough, in the county of Essex; rebuilding the body of 
the church at Llanrian, in the county of Pembroke; repewing the church 
at Westcote, in the county of Gloucester ; rebuilding the chapel at Bottwnog, 
in the county of Carnarvon; enlarging and repairing the church at Trefilan, 
in the county of Cardigan; building a chapel at Danehill, in the parish of 
Fletching, and county of Sussex ; enlarging, by rebuilding, the church of St. 
Michael, Stamford. 


——— ——— = ee 


SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE, 


Tue following is the present account of the subscribers to our venerable 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, according to the Report for the 
year 1834 :— 


Clergy. Lay. Males. Females, Total. 
6476 + 4846 = 11,322 + 278 = 14,110 
The new subscribers for the year 1834 are 
68 + 138 = 296 + eo = 365 


The Report of 1834 contains also a list of legacies of £100 and upwards, 
which have been bequeathed to the Society from 1714 to 1834. The amount 
appears to be £198,178 16s. 14d, 

es «& £. @ d& 





69 Clergymen have given ....4. 64,954 14 | 
Males} 20 Lay peomseN071 0 agone 10 J 1040 18 3 
Pesmales occ FD ccccccvssccesccvccceses shbevereaaceetes ccncecsoccostesés . 33,221 17 10 
225 persons Total £198,178 16 1h 
R. W. Be 


NARRATIVE OF A VOYAGE WITH A PARTY OF EMIGRANTS, SENT 
OUT FROM SUSSEX, IN 1854, BY THE PETWORTIL EMIGRATION 
COMMITTEE. By J. Marr Bryvone, Surcron, R.N. 

| prerer the route to Toronto by Montreal, Rideau Canal, and Kingston, to 

that by New York, the Erie Canal, and Oswego, for the following reasons :— 

The expense of freight to Montreal will be less than to New York, in con- 
sequence of the great number of ships proceeding to the St. Lawrence in the 
spring and summer for cargo ; while there are few or no English ships to New 
York with the like object. 

If the voyage be undertaken about the middle or latter end of April, it may 
be accomplished in the same period of time, or, at most, two or three days 
more than to New York, and with perfect safety, provided a fit ship be 
engaged, and the master gives proper care and attention to his vessel, 

Emigrants, if proceeding in a body, should go on in their ship the whole 
distance to Montreal, 180 miles from Quebec; by so doing they avoid the 
great trouble and inconvenience attendant upon landing their luggage at the 
latter port, or even shifting it on board a steamer, which may probably be se 





_ a _— 


* One Baron Vryhouven left, in various stock, £66,331 3s. 2d. Can any of your 
readers inform me who this most munificent nobleman was? This record of his 
splendid bequest is the only memorial I possess of his former existence. 
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crowded, as to afford accommodation very inferior to that they have been 
accustomed to in the ship. 

They can procure at Montreal a decked boat, which will come along side the 
ship, and at once take the people and baggage on board, without the trouble of 
landing and re-embarking it or them. Such a boat as I procured, and have 

described, affords the people every requisite accommodation, ample protection, 
and shelter from all weather—either the heat of the sun by day, or the cold 
by night, while passing through the Rideau Canal; and they and their baggage 
will remain undisturbed, a circumstance of the greatest importance, until they 
reach Kingston; from whence there are steam boats daily to Toronto; the 
whole cost from Montreal to that city being 19s. per passage, including one 
cwt. of luggage for each passage. Thus from Portsmouth all the way to 
Toronto, only three different kinds of conveyance would be employed—namely, 
the ship to Montreal; the decked boat from Montreal to Kingston; and the 
steamer from Kingston to Toronto. Whereas by the New York line, four 
different kinds of conveyance must be employed—namely, the ship to New 
York ; the steamer from New York to Albany ; the track-boat from Albany 
to Oswego ; a steamer, or other vessel, from Oswego to Toronto. 

Our passage from Montreal to Kingston, from some trifling accidental 
occurrences, occupied eight days and some hours, although usually performed 
in seven days. At present, the Rideau Canal is in its infancy. 

I am fully satisfied, however, that this part of the journey may, and will be 
accomplished, in six days: in less time, at less expense, and with much less 
trouble and danger, than from New York by the Erie Canal and Oswego, 
which passage cannot be accomplished in less than seven days. The charge 
by steam-boat to Albany, including 100/bs. of baggage, one dollar; from 
thence to Oswego, 209 miles, at 14 cents per mile, three dollars and a 
quarter, but including only half a cwt. of luggage from Albany to Oswego. 
The cost of the other half ewt. would considerably increase the expense by this 
route, already exceeding that of the Rideau. Morenver there is not the 
smallest probabilitv of the expense on the Erie Canal being reduced, as is 
evident from the following extract of a letter of Thaddeus Joy, Chairman of 


the Board of Forwarders, to A. C. Flagg, of the Comptroller’s Office, 
Albany :— 


“July 10th, 1834.—The Forwarders on this canal feel a lively interest in 
doing all in their power to make the New York and Ohio Canals a desirable 
channel for the conveyance of merchandize ; but I am frank in saying, that | 
do not believe a less rate than is now charged will ever sustain them while 
they transport with their present expedition, and more especially so, when our 


rail-roads, which are fast progressing, shall take our passengers from us.”— 
Albany Argus, Gth August, 1834. 


Comparative Statement of the Expense of the two Routes above described, 
exclusive of Provisions :— 


Montreal to Toronto. Miles, £ 8. d. | New York to Toronto. Miles\£ 8. d. 


Montreal to Kingston, thro’) New York to Albany, by 
the Rideau canal in deck- 240, 0126) steamer, 100Ibs. of Ing- 160.0 50 
ed boat towed by steamer j | gage allowed free ; 1214 ° 
Kingston to Toronto by || cents for every cwt. extra 
. > ol ! 
a ew weed | 170 0 66) ~~ es swego by track @ oo) o 1d 7h 
allowed all the way oat, SOIb. luggage free... 7 ‘ 
|| 62lbs. luggage extra to Oswego (0 30 
| Oswego to Toronto one ewt. 170 076 
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| luggage included 


—_——— 
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Between Montreal and Toronto, the emi- || 
grants by the British Tar, and their luggage, || must be fo transhipments, namely at Al- 


were only transhipped once, namely, at King- || bany and Oswego. 
ston, 


Retween New York and Toronto there 
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And, moreover, no one covered boat on the Erie Canal could have contained 
our whole party; and to have divided them would have been productive 
of considerable inconvenience. 

The personal safety of emigrants on the Erie Canal is much endangered by 
the frequent occurrence of bridges, which cross it almost at every mile, or mile 
and a half, and are only about three feet above the top of the boat. The 
following extract is a strong corroboration of what | say :— 


“The boats, too, are made narrow and confined, to ensure speed; and 
a very little inadvertence in moving about may leave you in the lurch. While 
on deck this forenoon, my attention was attracted by a splash, the boat going 
at a good rate, and, on looking round, to my consternation, | beheld George, 
a fellow of ten years old, in the centre of the canal, sticking erect, like Tanta- 
lus, with the water at his chin. He was speedily relieved, without further 
damage than a little fright and a complete soaking; but, had it happened a 
few yards further on, the event might have been very different, as the canal 
there suddenly deepens. It was altogether to be considered as a very provi- 
dential escape. 

“ The numerous low bridges over the canal are extremely annoying, and 
require constant attention. My youngest boy was prostrated, happily without 
injury, as we entered Rochester, and a poor woman received a deadly blow on 


the following morning at Lockport.’’-—Fergusson’s Second Visit to Canada in 
1833, p. 20. 


The almost innumerable houses along the canal, where beer and spirituous 
liquors can be obtained at a very cheap rate, and the facility with which the 
people can have access to them, would render it a difficult task to keep them 
together and in order, and make the duty of a superintendent one of great 
responsibility and extreme difficulty in the execution ; while along the Rideau 
Canal, the temptations of this description to which the people are exposed 
are few. 

A canal being also under formation on the St. Lawrence, to avoid the Long 
Sault, will, when accomplished, cause a more powerful competition to arise 
between the forwarders by the St. Lawrence and the Rideau than that which 
already exists, from which the expense by both these routes may yet be con- 
siderably diminished. 

It is also a matter of great importance to British emigrants, that they should 
pass through a tract inhabited by their own countrymen, having the same 
habits, manners, and feelings as themselves; where they will be more likely to 
meet with sympathy and assistance, and, at the same time, avoid the imposi- 
tions but too commonly practised on emigrants in passing through the States, 
and the risk of being driven back to their native country through despair 
of finding work, as was the case with many who returned in the same ship 
with myself from New York. 

Some emigrants are induced to prefer the United States by the low price of 
their land; others may be enticed away by misrepresentation in passing 
through them. Against this there is no security. 

Every settler in the States must take an oath, by which he renounces his 
allegiance to his king and native country, (not so in regard to an American 
settling in Canada.) If he have been dissatisfied with the existence of things 
at home, he may, perhaps, not be averse to this; but let me inform him, that 
he will not find the boasted prairies of America like the meadows of England, 
the richest of the soil. The advantages of the most fertile regions of the 
States are more than counterbalanced by the greater insalubrity of the climate, 
when compared to that of Canada. 

The English emigrant may rest assured, that he will not long feel himself 
satisfied and comfortable amidst American manners and customs; but will 
become disgusted with the peculiar system of liberty and equality that prevails 
in the States, and will regret, when too late, the step he has taken. 
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Although 22,754 emigrants had arrived at Toronto this season, they had all 
been distributed, and were apparently lost sight of in the general population, 
and still there was a demand for labourers—for sober and industrious labourers 
and mechanics of every description. Young women, in particular, were very 
much wanted. Any reasonable number proceeding to Canada would find 
places there in a few days. In fact, the deficiency of young women in that 
colony is so great as to be frequently mentioned in the emigrants’ letters, and 
made the subject of much complaint in the newspapers. Middle aged women, 
qualified to act as housekeepers, cooks, nurses, and in various other domestic 
offices, are also much required. 

L have already described the destination of the Sussex emigrants of this 
year. With respect to those of former ones, wherever I went I obtained 
satisfactory information concerning them. If, in any instance, there were an 
exception to this, it was uniformly accompanied by the expression, that he or 
they “ might do well if they would.” 

Here are millions of acres, of very fine land, heavily timbered, still uncleared. 
Many gentlemen of considerable property have, within these two years, settled 
in Canada; and much capital is now embarked in these provinces. 

Gentlemen, although possessing capital, cannot themselves clear the immense 
forests which cover this fine country. Capital must come to the aid of 
the workman, by increasing the demand for his labour, and keeping up the 
present high rate of wages ; of which I will mention only two instances out of 
many that came to my knowledge. William Squibb, from the Isle of Wight, 
and Henry Heasman, from West Grinstead, were engaged at Blandford—the 
one at 25/., and the other at 20/. per annum, with board and lodging. 

The expense of living, taking every thing into consideration, will not exceed 
one half of what it costs in England. Every thing is cheap for the poor man 
except house rent ; but he is usually lodged and fed by his employer. 

Articles of dress were formeriy dear; but the competition, caused by a 
greatly increased demand, has already much lowered their price, and is con- 
tinuing todo so, It isclear, therefore, that this is the country for the mechanic 
and labourer. 

Let the emigrant but carry with him frugal and industrious habits, or the 
determination to acquire them, and he will be sure to prosper. 

But it should be remarked, that the rate of wages I have mentioned, so 
advantageous to the poor labourer, in the first instance, in procuring him an 
abundance of all the necessaries of life, and exciting the hope and prospect of 
obtaining greater comforts, becomes his chief obstacle the moment he attempts 
to emerge from his present sphere. He will then, in his turn, feel the pressure 
of high wages. The price of oxen also, which are indispensable, is gradually 
rising with the increase of population and of capital in the country. 

The man of small means, even if he has been accustomed to labour, finds 
considerable difficulties to contend with, for the first few years, in clearing the 
forest and getting his land into a state to produce a return. 

To him who has been brought up as a gentleman the task is still more 
severe ; and very few of this class are qualified to succeed in it. No one, 
therefore, under such circumstances, should make the attempt, unless he 
is capable of enduring fatigue and privation ; can be satisfied with the neces- 
saries of life; and look on its luxuries with indifference. 

‘Those who are possessed of such qualifications, and, at the same time, have 
a knowledge of agricultural pursuits, a few years will place in a state of com- 
fortable independence. 1 | 

He who has the command of money may read ly surmount all the obstacles 
in his way arising from the expense of clearing land; building his house (and 
offices), or renting one at a very high rate ; providing himself with oxen and 
horses, now much advanced in price; aud furnishing his farm with the 
requisite stock and implements of husbandry ; and the expense of living until 
he shall have cleared a sufficient quantity of land to meet hjs expenditure. 
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Much caution is requisite in making a purchase, not only to the man whose 
means are limited, but even to him who has a considerable command of money. 
In purchasing from Government or the Canada Company, great care must be 
taken to ascertain the qualities of the soil; the access to roads; the facilities 
of water communication; the existence of good mill-streams, or, as the 
Americans call them, water privileges. 

In purchasing of private persons, care must be taken to ascertain that the 
property is perfectly unincumbered by debt, for which the land in Canada is, 
at all times, answerable. 

Into whatever township or district the emigrant passes, he will find many 
persons who will represent to him that the land in their particular neighbour- 
hood is the best in the country; who will point out to him the great comfort 
and advantage of purchasing cleared land; how much expense of cutting down 
trees, burning them, rooting out stumps, and fencing the fields, he will 
thereby save : how much the land has been increased in value by these labours, 
but without once alluding to the number of crops that have, in the mean time, 
been taken from the ground, or hinting that hitherto no system of agriculture 
has been adopted in the country by which the land can be kept in proper 
heart. 

I have observed land in Canada that had been cropped until apparently 
it could be cropped no longer; covered with weeds and totally neglected. 

I believe it to be an every day occurrence in the Canadas, as well as in the 
United States, for persons to dispose of lands in this condition, and remove 
further into the bush, (or woods,) where they can purchase at a lower price. 

{ am apprehensive that, from the price of Government land in Canada, four 
dollars per acre, many emigrants may be induced to go into the States, where 
they can purchase at one dollar and a quarter per acre, who would not other- 
wise think of doing so. 

Many respectable settlers disapprove of Government giving small grants of 
land to industrious labourers and persons of small means ; for no better reason 
than that the difficulty of obtaining good and respectable servants, which is 
already very great, is thereby increased, 

The immense tracts of land in the Canadas in the possession of Government 
are of no real intrinsic value so long as they remain in a state of nature; the 
first object, therefore, would seem to be, to people the country, in order to con- 
vert the wild and now uncultivated forest into a fruitful soil, increasing the 
revenue of the colonies themselves and the commerce of the mother country by 
a continually increasing demand for her manufactures; providing the means of 
still further exertion, and thereby tending, in no small degree, to promote the 
stability and welfare of the British empire. 

I do not advocate indiscriminate or unlimited emigration, aware of the evils 
and misery that would arise from such a measure; but, if it bear a fair pro- 
portion to the increase of capital carried out, and if it be made, after previous 
arrangements, well and duly considered, the country cannot be too soon 
covered, from one end to another, by the frugal and industrious. 

It is certainly most desirable to secure the labours of the actual cultivators 
of the soil (for the labourer is the producer of capital) by allowing to many, 
or to all, a small portion of land, from ten to thirty or forty acres, at a very 
moderate price, thus giving them an interest in the soil, and attaching them to 
their country. 

It is not less desirable to provide some check to the number of speculators, 
who purchase land with the view of making a profit by the advance in price ; 


_ actually clear no more than they are compelled to do by the conditions 
of sale. 
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VOLUNTARY SYSTEM. 
Taunton, 7th Feb. 1828. 
My pear Sir,—Enclosed you have one pound six shillings and sixpence, 
the amount of subscriptions paid to me by the undermentioned persons for 
Dr. Davies, to Christmas last. Yours truly, Ricuarp Megapg. 


Atkins, Thomas Meade, Richard Spiller, Elizabeth 
Anthony, George Mills, Mrs. Staley, Benjamin 
Cornish, Benjamin Mills, Mr. Warren, Mrs. 
Daw, Miss Nepcott, Mrs. Warren, Mr, 


Hutchings, Elizabeth 
Hall, Richard 
Lewis, Mary 


Pursey, Elizabeth 
Phippen, John 
Spiller, Joseph 


Warren, James 
Wilkins, Eliza 





The man that dares tnsuit, because he can 
With safety to himself, is not a man. 





The above is a copy of a note addressed by Mr. Meade, now Mr. King, to 
one of the treasurers of Mary Street Congregation, soon after I had ceased to 
be its pastor. Till within these few days, | was always accustomed to regard 
the mean and wanton insult thus offered to me as meditated and sanctioned 
by all the parties whose names were alphabetically inserted, to prevent, as [ 
presumed, the indulgence of any jealousy with regard to the post of honour. 
Lately, however, | heve had sufficient reason to doubt what I had too long 
taken for granted, and | lost no time in writing to Mr. King, particularly re- 
questing him to inform me whether he was authorized in affixing to the original, 
for the purpose for which he had employed them, acu the names that it con- 
tained. Mr. King has deigned only to open and return, but not to answer, my 
letter. At this conduct I am not surprised, as it appears to be in perfect keep- 
ing with the note itself, which requires only to be read, to be instantly viewed 
in its proper light. 

Neither from Mr. King’s refusing, nor from his own peculiar mode of 
refusing, the requested information, do | draw any inference; but from what 
has recently been told me by more than one individual, I find it impossible 
any longer implicitly to believe that twenty members of a religious society could 
have ever combined to outrage so disgracefully the feelings of a minister, as to 
pay each, on an average, one shilling, three-pence, three-farthings, and three- 
Sifths of a farthing, to defray his half-year’s salary. However, if I am wrong 
in thus withholding my belief from what now seems to be so extremely im- 
probable, as that such a number of worshippers within the walls of Mary 
Street Chapel should have actually joined Mr, King in deliberately and gra- 
tuifously insulting their former minister, who never injured them,—if this 
should eventually prove to be the fact, they will, I hope, pardon the error 
into which I have fallen, and enjoy, undiminished, the satisfaction which must 
always arise from the remembrance of their truly Christian behaviour. 


H. Davigs. 
‘ebruary 13, 1834. 
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ew things can be more grievous and afflicting than the imperious 
necessity which exists of giving so much thought and time to matters 
of finance and pecuniary arrangement respecting the church. An 
air of mere secularity is thus spread over all that is written or said, 
which is anything but satisfactory or grateful to the feelings. For 
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this, as well as many other such good things, we have to thank the 
busy race of reformers who occupy their own time and other persons’ 
in discussions which tend neither to peace nor to advantage of any sort, 
but which cannot be declined, because silence would imply appro- 
bation, or, at least, non-condemnation, of mad and mischievous pro- 
jects. Hence come long discussions about incomes, and tithes, and 
fees, and rates, which are perfectly odious ; and the only consolation 
for which is, the knowledge that it is a duty to al, yp falsehood and 
folly, and to state truths respecting the temporal establishment, by 
means of which, as we believe, the gospel is more fully and effectuall 
taught than it could be by any other manner. Such were the feel- 
ings under which the last paper on this subject, and many others, 
were written. Such are the feelings with which another yet more 
odious subject is approached now,—viz., the feelings of dissenters 
towards the church. But, fortunately, hardly anything need be said, 
All that is necessary is said by dissenters themselves. This or 
should be observed, that the one truth that shines out from all whic 
the active and prominent dissenters say and do is, that dissent is 
political, not religidus, in essence ; but that it is most dangerous because it 
gives those who look on it merely as a political engine, the power of 
working on the mass of their adherents through the most powerful 
of all motives, redigion, and thus leading them on to conduct of which 
the effects cannot be painted in too strong colours. Religious faction, 
in short, is by far the most dangerous of all faction. ‘The manifestoes 
of the Red-cross Street Committee, and the Committee of the Congre- 
gational Union, were given in the last Number. The reader's atten- 
tion is now requested to the following documents, from several quarters, 
They are particularly desired to observe the tone of Mr. Timothy 
Kast’s answer to Sir R. Peel, and the truly Christian temper and 
decorous and gentlemanly style of this minister of the gospel. 


1.—( From the “ Patriot,” Dec. 31st, 1834.) 


“ All suspense is at an end. The glove is thrown down. His Majesty having, in 
the ill. advised exercise of his undoubted prerogative, dismissed his liberal Cabinet, 
has thought fit, by and with the advice of his present ministers, to send his faithful 
Commons back to their constituents,—the only punishment of which the constitution 
itself admits. Yesterday the first reformed Parliament was dissolved by royal pro- 
clamation. ‘The new Parliament is to meet on the 15th of February for the dis- 
patch of business; and on the composition of this new Parliament, it is admitted, 
will depend, in a great degree, the peace and well-being of the United Kingdom for 
many years to come. ——— 

“ All ye, then, who think that the late ministers had deservedly forfeited the con- 
fidence of his Majesty by their too liberal reforms, vote for the Tories. All ye who 
think that the last Parliament deserved to be broken up for going too far or too 
fast in the march of improvement, vote for the Tories. All ye who think that 
Colonial Slavery ought not to have been abolished, vote for the men who opposed 
the emancipation of the negroes. All ye who think that to abolish the vestry cess 
in Ireland, and to reduce the number of sinecure bishopricks of the overgrown 
Beresford church was spoliation and sacrilege, vote for the supporters of the ’ 
Percevals, and Stormonts. ll ye protestant dissenters who love the yoke which 
your fathers were not able to bear, and who wish to transmit your political griev- 
ances as an heir-loom to your children, in order to keep up unsocial and sectarian feel - 
ings towards their fellow-subjects, vote for the men who have consistently opposed 
every measure of real redress. All ye Church-of-England men who agree with the 
Bishop of London's friend, Mr. Gathercole, that dissent is as great a crime as drunk- 
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enness, vote for the Tories. All ye who wish to see the Reform Bill itself converted 
into an engine of misrule and oligarchial tyranny, vote for the anti-reformers, 

‘* Every man who has a vote, every woman who can influence one, is called to take 
part in this vital confliet of opinions and principles. Neutrality is treachery, Pro- 
testant dissenters, the eyes of the country are especially fixed upon you. Firmly 
and religiously do your duty.” 


2.—( From the “ Christian Advocate,” Jan, 5th.) 


* The elections commence forthwith. It {s rumoured that if the first attempt 
should fail (as fail it must) a second will be made. ‘The Tories trust in their own 
long purses, and in the fact, that the liberal candidates are too honest (!) and too 
independent to resort to bribery, treating, &c. (!) But they trust in vain, The 
people also are more independent than they to be; and they will in no sense of 
the word be trifled with. Let the Duke beware. 

* One of the means which the high church party* have adopted to influence the elec- 
tions is characteristic. They have formed what they impiously call a Christian 
Candidates’ Committee, and have issued bills bearing, amongst other texts of Scrip- 
ture, the following :—‘ Meddle not with them that are given to change.’ They 
propose to steer quite clear of political party, and yet this is one of their mottos. 
What a perversion of the word of God! And, besides, it cuts both ways. It may 
be interpreted as a warning against supporting a Tory ministry calling themselves 
reformers, as well as a caveat against the movement party. Change! we must have 
eens? of change, both moral, spiritual, and political, before the Scriptures are 

e ” 


3.—( From the “ Christian Advocate.”) 


“* Never were the people of this country so shamefully trifled with as they have 
been within the last two months. The Duke of Wellington and Sir Robert Peel 
first proposed a coalition with the Conservative Whigs. They refusing, the Cabinet 
was to have consisted of moderate Tories. This the ultra-Tories would not brook. 
Then the Whigs were applied to. They had too much respect for themselves to 
accede. There was, then, nothing for it but resignation, or a Cabinet composed of 
the very garbage of Toryism. bo not these various negotiations, all of which have 
taken place within scarcely more than as many days, make it clearly manifest (if any 
man doubted the fact), that power and place are everything with Wellington and 
Peel? Except the reformers, there is no party in the state with which they have 
not shewn themselves willing to unite rather than return to Rome and Walmer 
Castle. We beg leave to remind our contemporary, the “ Standard,” and his im- 
mediate friends and admirers, that the ultra-Tories, the Rodens, and the Knatch- 
bulls, and the Wynns, were last resorted to—that, in other words, the Government, 
as now constituted, is a pis-aller Government ! 

“ The Premier tells us, that he has pledged himself to nothing. Pledged himself 
to nothing! Why, there is not a name in his Cabinet, from his own to that of 
Herries, which is not a pledge in itself—aye, and a pledge that will be fnithlessly 
redeemed, (?) if the people are foolish enough to allow the opportunity. But, 
talking of pledges, is the adneveiee slaughter no pledge? Down with the bloody 
Trish Church, and down with the Tories!” 


—_—_—_—_— 


4. ( From the “ Times,”) 


Ata meeting of dissenting deputies held this day, December 26th, at Ebenezer 
Chapel, the Rev. Timothy East in the chair, the following resolutions were unani- 
mously adopted :— 

“Sir Robert Peel's manifesto, addressed to the nation through the eleetors of the 
Carer borough of Tamworth, having been read, 

- ved,— That this meeting views the manifesto as a crafty manceuvre to con- 








* The regard for truth here shewn is remarkable. 
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‘ciliate the good opinion of the dissenters, by holding out promises of relief, but in a 
form so vague and Jesuitical that we feel the demand for a ‘ fair trial’ t to 
be refused to this wily politician, because he has been tried already, and found 
in opposition to our just and reasonable claims, and because he avows that he ‘ has 
not accepted power on the condition of declaring himself an apostate to the prin- 
ciples on which he has heretofore acted.’ 

“« Resolved,— That while this meeting would gladly receive, in common with the 
dissenters through the kingdom, the redress of their grievances at any time, as a 
measure essential not only to their own dignity, but to the tranquillity of the empire, 
yet they should prefer remaining for a season in their present degraded condition, 
for the following reasons :—Because of their utter detestation of the political charac- 
ter of the men who are now in office—a detestation which their enlightened coun- 
trymen will not deem either unnatural or unjust, when told that these self-same men 
have always proved themselves the bitter, and some the malignant, foes of the dis- 
senters, whose liberties they would rather abridge than extend, holding them up in 
the great councils of the nation as schismatics, fanatics, and atheists, pt Bo children, 
even though elothed with virtue, or sparkling with intelligence, they have asserted, pos- 
sess a contaminating influence which precludes them from an honourable association 
with the sons of episcopal baptism and confirmation. 

*‘ Because the measures of relief which such an administration would offer, if 
they act in accordance with their avowed principles, would necessarily prove unsa- 
tisfactory, and thus, by adding insult to the reproaches and contumelies they have so 
often heaped upon the dissenting bedy, produce a degree of contempt for the British 
government which we never have felt—which we do not wish ever to feel. 

** Because, if they offer bills of relief, which in themselves would prove ern? 
yet this would exhibit, on their part, such an extraordinary species of political profli- 
gacy and hypocrisy, as would prove injurious to the morals of the country. 

** And because, though in most cases delays are dangerous, yet the redress of our 
grievances cannot be endangered by postponing the adjustment till the moral power 
of the nation has compelled the present Tory faction to assume the character of 
‘ His Majesty’s Opposition,’ while the more patriotic and disinterested constitute 
* His Majesty’s Government.’ 

“ Resolved,—-That to avoid a participation in the guilt and di of political 
profligacy and hypocrisy, and to convince those who are comparatively ignorant of 
the character and principles of dissenters that we are not to be beguiled by flattery, 
nor duped by cunning, we will never seek the redress of our grievances from the 
hands of the present administration ; and if they should bring forward the Bills of 
relief alluded to in the manifesto of Sir Robert, we will instruct our representatives 
to reject them, as unworthy our acceptance. 

“ Resolved ,—That this meeting pledge themselves, and call on all the advocates of 
civil and religious liberty to give a similar pledge, in the event of a new election, to 
vote for no candidate who will not distinetly and unequivocally avow his utter detes- 
tation of ‘Toryism, and his disapprobation of any set of public men who, to gratify 
their lust for power, or obtain the emoluments of office, are willing to abandon prin- 
ciples’ which they have always defended, to advocate measures which they) have 
always opposed, feigning the character and employing the language of their political 

s, that they may first deceive the British nation, and then govern its en- 
lightened and patriotic monarch. 

“ Resolved, — That this meeting presumes that no dissenter, nor any frientl of 
civil and religious liberty, will give his vote for Mr. R. Spooner, who now stands as 
a candidate to represent the borough of Birmingham. 

“ Resolved,— That the above resolutions be advertised in the Birmingham Journal, 
London Morning Chronicle, and Patriot newspapers, and that a copy of the Resolu- 
tions be sent to his Majesty’s Ministers. 

“ Trmotny East, Chairman.” 


“ Whitehall, London, Jan, I. 

“¢ Sir,—1 have received the communication which has been made to me, by the di- 
rection of a meeting at Birmingham of the dissenting deputies, over which you 
appear to have presided. 7 

‘| cannot believe that either the sentiments embodied in the resolutions of that 
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meeting, or the language in which those sentiments are conveyed, will meet with the 
concurrence and approbation of the general body of the dissenters of this country. 
** That body is, I apprehend, much too enlightened and too just to sanction such a 
rinciple as this—that supposing the ministers of the crown should propose to Par- 
iament measures for the relief from grievances (measures which appear, in the 
opinion of the meeting, to be ‘ essential to the tranquillity of the empire’), still those 
measures ought to be rejected at once by the representatives of the people, as un- 

orthy of acceptance, however complete the relief, and however satisfactory the mode 
of effecting it. 

“ Tt would not be becoming in me to notice with any feelings of irritation or in- 
temperance the expressions in which the sentiments of the meeting over which you 
presided are conveyed. 

*« Neither those sentiments nor those expressions will affect the course which it is 
my intention to pursue, nor abate in the slightest degree my desire to consider in a 
spirit of conciliation and peace the redress of any real grievance of which the dis- 
senters may have just ground to complain. I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 


“ Rosert Perec. 
“The Rev. Timothy East, Birmingham.” 





5. (From the ** Patriot.” ) 
TO SIR ROBERT PEEL, BART. 


Witton Hall, near Birmingham, January 6th, 1835. 
Sirx,—I have read your reply to the communication which was forwarded to you by 
the direction of a meeting at Birmingham of the dissenting deputies, and I thank 
you for it, as it gives me an opportunity of offering to you a few remarks that may 
tend to dissipate the delusion under which you appear to be labouring. If, Sir, you 
consult the Patriot, which is our accredited organ of communication, you will per- 
ceive that the sentiments embodied in the resolutions of that meeting are the “ senti- 
ments which are held by the general body of the dissenters of this country ;” and if 
so, the language in which they are conveyed cannot affect, in the slightest degree, their 
correctness, that being more a matter of taste than of general agreement. 
You say-— The body is, I apprehend, much too enlightened and too just to sanction 
such a principle as this—that supposing the ministers of the crown should propose to 
Parliament measures for the relief from grievances, still those measures ought to be re- 
jected at once by the representatives of the people, as unworthy of acceptance, however com- 
plete the relief, and however satisfactory the mode of effecting it.” Your apprehension 
and mine are for once, I am happy to say, in a state of perfect accordance. Yes, 
Sir Robert, we are much too enlightened to reject relief that is complete, by a 
mode that is satisfactory ; and much too just to wish to keep the empire in a state of 
perpetual agitation, when we see the flag of truce, borne by an honest and patriotic 
statesman, as a signal that all our grievances shall be redressed, on the basis of 
honour and of equity. But, Sir, permit me to say that you have misrepresented the 
meaning of the resolution, on which you have been pleased, in your own peculiar 
style, to animadvert. “If they (the present administration—see resolution 3rd) 
should bring forward the bills of relief alluded to in the manifesto of Sir Robert, we 
will instruct our representatives to reject them as unworthy our acceptance.” And 
what are the bills to which you allude in your far-famed manifesto? Are they not 
the bills introduced in the last session of Parliament, and denounced by the general 
body of the dissenters of this country, as unworthy of their acceptance, because the 
relief they offered was not complete, and because the mode of effecting it was not sa- 
tisfactory ? These denounced and rejected bills are the only bills you condescend to 
allude to; and if they are brought forward in the next session of Parliament, they 
will meet the same fate they met in the last ; but if other bills, on these matters of 
our grievance, be offered us—bills of complete relief, and by a mode that is satisfac- 
tory, we are, I assure you, much too enlightened to reject them. And if this be 
your intention, why not speak out? Why not, Sir Robert, at once assume the ex- 
plicit language of an honest statesman? Why adopt in your manifesto the jesuitical 
mode of saying nothing, while professing to say everything ; and then, in reply to 
the Resolutions of the Dissenting Deputies of Birmingham, artfully misrepresent 
their meaning, that you may catch a momentary applause at the expense of their in- 
telligence and love of justice? Is this wise? Is this politic? Is this honourable ? 
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Is this sustaining the dignified character of a virtuous statesman, who, as the basis of 
his stability, and the glory of his administration, wishes the people to measure his 
integrity by his conduct, not by his mere professions? 


ou are no apostate, Sir Robert—you have told us so—but be on your guard, lest 
at this difficult juneture of our national affairs, when “integrity and uprightness” 
should be the polar star of your course, you should exhibit, first by duplicity, and 
then by misrepresentation, another character, entitled to less respect, because not 
actually avowed. 


I must take it for granted, because you say it, that neither the sentiments nor the 
expressions of the resolutions will operate either in our favour or against us; but 
permit me to say that our grievances must be redressed, “ as a measure essential not 
only to ovr own dignity, but to the tranquillity of the empire.” We know that com- 
plete redress is as certain as that the morning sun shall rise to dispel the gloom of 
midnight darkness ; and, believing this, we are not in haste. We are men of pa- 
tience—our perseverance no one can question who knows us; we are neither turbu- 
lent nor factious; our loyalty to the house of Brunswick has stood firm, even when 
the whirlwind of revolutionary frenzy has been passing through the land; we covet 
not the wealth of the Establishment, nor are we aiming at its destruction; all we 
ask is reasonable—all we desire is just. I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

Timorny East. 

P.S. I would recommend his Majesty’s government, and all the members of both 

Houses of Parliament, to consult the Patriot, if they are anxious to acquire an ac- 


curate knowledge of the sentiments and feelings of the general body of Congrega- 
tional Dissenters. 


It is very true that two bodies of Irish dissenters have publicly 
expressed their disapprobation of such language and feelings as those 
of the Birmingham dissenters; and it cannot be doubted that all 
the really religious English dissenters must equally disapprove of 
it. But men must be judged by their acts, and if the English dissenters 
do not (like the Wesleyans at Maidstone) disavow such proceedings, 
they cannot complain of being considered as political dissenters. 

The papers state that Dr. Pye Smith and two others have had 
an interview with the premier respecting a Marriage Bill, and the 
Patriot informs us (in order that the fact that the premier is alreatly 
preparing a measure respecting one point on which the dissenters 
last year loudly demanded relief, may not give any satisfaction,) that 
such a measure without a Registration Bill will be of no value. May 
the Patriot be asked to inform the world why the late ministry 
did not achieve a Registration Bill? That moderate and candid 
journal will hardly venture to tell us, in the face of known facts, that 
the church offered the slightest opposition, or that there was any 
opposition of any kind made to it. The reason was, the extreme 
difficulty of managing it so as to have an efficient system without an 
enormous expense. ‘That this mus¢ be so one will not say the Patriot 
knows, because it knows little or nothing worth knowing. But any 
one who knows what country parishes are, knows at once that the 
difficulties are very great, and that if great care is not taken, the 
tricks played on individuals, as to property, will be most fearful. It 
is a curious fact, that the dissenting papers so carefully keep the 
truth from the dissenters themselves that a most respectable dissenter, 
in large London business, told the writer the other day, that the 
reason why he did not vote at all in the late election was, that he 
would not vote for the radicals, and that, as their opponents were 
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friends to the charch, he could not vote for them because the charch 
— a Registration Bill—that he had no other ill will to the 
church—and he knew a large number of dissenters who had acted on 
the same grounds. His surprise at being told that the church threw 
no obstacles in the way and made no opposition was very great 
and genuine. Why does not the Patriot, by the way, when it talks 
of Dr. Pye Smith and the dissenters’ claims, take care in eandour 
to declare that Dr. Smith, in the notes to a late sermon (less charitable 
than usual with him), distinctly states that his view, as to the 
university question, is altered, and that he sees that it would be 
— to demand admission for dissenters there on any ground of 
right.* 

"aongh, however, of dissenters. Let us now turn to another hope- 
ful subject, the Reformers’ attacks on the church, One of these 
deserves especial notice for more reasons than one. Lord Durham's 
brother, Mr. Lambton, at the late Durham election, declared, in cold 
blood-—for there was no opposition, and therefore no purpose of the 
moment to serve—that he knew, from good information, that the Bishop 
of Durham had 20,000/. a year from one source, and 30,0002. from 
another, and that each prebendary of Durham had 40007, a year. 

The papers may misrepresent Mr. Lambton, and what follows is 
only said on the supposition that they have not done so. 

It would be extremely wrong to accuse Mr. Lambton of saying 
what he knew to be false, but common—very common—candour 
requires that, in making statements likely to cause strong feelings 
against any one, we should take particular pains to know that what 
we say is true. Now, Mr. Lambton cannot have taken the very 
smallest pains in the world to know that what he said was true, for 
those very small pains would have shewn him at once that this good 
information was not only false, but monstrously false. He has stated 
that he has good reason to believe that the Bishop of Darham’s in- 
come is 50,000/. a year. He is here dared to the proof—nay, dared 
to shew that it is 20,000/, And if he does not either prove his fact 
or openly retract his statement, he cannot complain if the most inju- 
rious sentiments are entertained and expressed with regard to him. 

Mr, Lambton again stated that the prebendaries of Durham have 
all 4000/. a year. Does he really believe this? He, who lives six 
or seven miles from Durham? Does he really not know that not one 
of them has 4000/. a year ?—that each of them has sacrificed about 
500/..a year to augment small livings and found the college, and that, 
as the high sheriff told him, their annual division and residence 
money has lately been 1400/.a year? To this is to be added the 
private estate of each stall, and these vary very much in value, so 





* It has been stated elsewhere that preparations are making to contradict by docu- 
ments the famous return from 203 parishes in the ‘‘Congregational Magazine.”’ One 
remark may be made here. If dissenters are so superior in numbers to churchmen, 
how is it that in Essex, where dissent is supposed to be strong, when a candidate 
was brought forward especially by the dissenters, he polled only 991 votes to 2220 of 
the church candidates ? 
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that the stalls, with one or two exceptions, vary from 1800/. to 25002. 
per annum, from which the expenses necessarily incident tothe situa. 
tion take a very large proportion.* 

One more proof of the animus to the church of the reforming party 
may be found in @ paragraph in the ‘“ Globe,’ stating that a gentle. 
man went into twelve churches near London-bridge, and found hardly 
any congregation. ‘The “Globe’’ knows as well as possible that in 
many of the small city parishes, almost every one is out of the parish 
from Saturday till Monday. ‘These consist very mueh of offices and 
warehouses, where a single person is left in charge of the house, 

It appears that Mr. Gisborne, the prebendary of Durham, has been 
making a very violent church reform speech, at the nomination of his 
son, demanding most loudly the giving up a large portion of church 
revenue to the working clergy, and speaking of the present distribution 
as improper, just as if the present distribution was not according to the 
will and intention of those who gave the property. ‘This idle argu- 
ment has been refuted too often to require notice; but, without disre- 
spect to Mr, Gisborne, may he be required to say on what possible 
grounds, with such feelings, he either received or retains a stall at 
Durham ; why, as a man of private fortune, if he retains it, he does 
not divide the receipts among the working clergy of the neighbour- 
hood, thus giving in his own person a practical example of that 
reform which he advocates? It is matter of deep regret that a 
man of Mr. Gisborne’s age and character should appear on a public 
hustings, in order to say such things, and to further the election of one 
of the most bitter and acrimonious enemies’ of the church, which his 
son is, When it is his fixed belief that even large preferments, for 
which work is done, should be, in a great measure, given up for the 
good of the poorer “‘ working clergy,’ surely he had better give up his 
stall, for these purposes, than spend its produce in elections. 

The Times has been giving a long extract from, and foolish people 
have consequently given themselves the trouble of talking about, a 
very weak and vulgar pamphlet in the shape of a Letter from a Curate 
to the Archbishop of Canterbury, published by Mr. Effingham Wilson. 
In all probability—one may say in all certainty—this is not by any 
curate at all, but is a mere political undertaking, put forth by Mr. 


* The short residence expenses alone, enjoined by statute, are at least 1501. per an- 
num. Leta person without private fortune take a stall at Durham, and, after providing 
the money necessary for furnishing a large house, proceed to ensure his life, so as to 
secure 3 or 400/. a year only, for his wife and children, let him pay his residence, and 
pay the subscriptions and donations required, (is there any prebendary of Durham, 
who has less to pay in this way than 200/. a year?) and then let him calculate what 
he has left to meet the whole of the regular expenses of living in a dignified station. 
The golden stalls will probably be justly suspected to have more of a silver hue, un- 
less they come in aid of a private income, in which case they are, doubtless, great 
additions. No one means to deny that they are large pieces of preferment ; but the 
notion of their enormous value has very much arisen from their being so often in 
the hands of men of large private fortune. The great reductions which have taken 
place in their value of late years is never considered. But, except perhaps one, can 
Mr. Lambton shew that any were ever worth 4000/ a year? 
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Wilson as a companion to his other respectable publications—the 
Black Book, and Mr. Howitt’s Priestcraft, &c. &c, But if it were 
really a curate’s work, to what does it all amount? It is simply 
the old story, that all rectors are bad, and all curates good ; all rectors 
rich, all curates poor ; all rectors selfish tyrants, all curates oppressed 
angels, &c, &c., put in a new shape. 

That, in a country where Mammon is the great god, some clergy 
bow at his shrine, is but too certain; and doubtless there will be 
shameful cases where rectors try to pay the least possible sum, and 
try also to get it back in one shape or other. These cases, however, 
are very few in number. On the other hand, what is to be said of 
*« A Curate” who, being extremely anxious to enter on a profession, 
and knowing what it has to offer, solicits, as the greatest favour, a 
nomination to a curacy, as a title for orders, and, having got it and 
entered into orders, turns round on the person who gave it, and com- 
plains that he only gives what the law directs, and that he has a wife 
and children starving? But all this is not worth discussing. Every 
one must see why this is published at the present moment. But the 
author or publisher's aim will be defeated, It is quite clear that Mr. 
Archdeacon Webber and the radical church reformers (of ancient 
date or recent conversion) on the one hand, and Mr. Effingham 
Wilson and his curate on the other, need not trouble themselves to 
exhibit their wisdom in curing the abuses of the church, or their elo- 
quence in discussing them, They are “too late a week ;’’ for Mr. 
Gilbert, in his useful almanack, records, from the Ecclesiastical Com- 
mission Report, that there are 8976 livings under 500/. a year, 8142 
under 400/., 6825 under 300/., 4861 under 200/., and so on, so that 
other people, as well as Mr. Effingham Wilson and the Curate and 
the Black Book, can judge of the enormous riches of the rectors, and 
the vast luxury in which they can bring up their families, while the 
curates are starving; and again, considering the period at which we 
are arrived, it is clear enough that the scheme of church reform will 
be arranged without the aid of the church reformers. An announce- 
ment, lately made, which has caused much conversation, is too vague 
to be discussed. It speaks of application of a part of the funds of 
chapters to augmentations ; and as this may be done at least three very 
different ways, it would be idle to discuss the matter till we know 
which is to be taken. These modes are indeed so different in mischief 
and in danger, as not to bear any comparison. Indignation might be 
wasted, and unjust and injurious suspicions excited. It speaks, too, 
of something like equalization of bishoprics ; but as much doubt must 
rest on this article, it is really unwise to enter on the subject. 
Another month will surely tell us every thing. In the meantime, 
it is earnestly to be hoped that the clergy, at least, will not hold 
church-reform meetings. 
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ORDINATIONS. 


Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry, Eccleshall ...........s0sss0008. Jan, 18. 
Bishop of Bath and Wells, Wells Cathedral...........se: eee Jans 18 


DEACONS. 
Name. Degree. College. University. Ordaining Bishop. 
Bosfield, Harcourt....... 8.4. Worcester Oxford Bp. of Lichfield and Cov. 
Buchaill, W.S. ........ BA. Trinity Camb. Bp. of Lichfield and Cov. 
Bush, John Cobham... 3.a. Pembroke Camb. Bp. of Bath and Wells. 
Charlton, J. K. ..... «es BeAe Christ Chureh Oxford Bp. of Lichfield and Cov. 
Hildyard, J. W........ ma. Trinity Camb. Bp. of Lichfield and Cov. 
Kinglake,W.Chapman, 3.a. Trinity Camb. Bp. of Bath and Wells. 
Sanders, W. F. ......... BA, St. John’s Camb. Bp. of Lichfield and Cov. 
Smithett, Thomas ...... m.a. Queen's Camb. Bp. of Lichfield and Cov. 
Bp. of Bath and Wells by 
Turner, Charles ...... .. nA. St. John’s Camb. let. dim. from the Bp. 
of Norwich. 
Wiltete, eel ¥ ccctuterres Emmanuel Camb, Bp. of Lichfield and Cov. 
PRIESTS. 
Buekler, William ...... B.A. Trinity Dublin Bp. of Bath and Wells. 
Carr, Henry .........0- M-A. Worcester Oxford Bp. of Lichfield and Cov. 
Corfield, William ...... B.A.  Christ’s Camb. Bp. of Lichfield and Cov. 
Fisher, Charles Forrest, 3B.a. University Oxford Bp. of Bath and Wells. 
Frizell, R. H........006. B.A. ‘Trinity Dublin Bp. of Lichfield and Cov. 
Gallagher, George...... B.A. ‘Trinity Dublin Bp. of Liehfield and Cov. 
Ilirst, Thomas ,,....... B.A. Pembroke Camb. Bp. of Lichfield and Cov. 
Hollings, Richard ...... B.A. St. John's Oxford Bp. of Lichfield and Cov. 
Hooker, William ...... B.A. Pembroke Oxford Bp. of Lichfield and Cov. 
Hopkins, John Oliver, .a. Magdalen Camb. Bp. of Lichfield and Cov. 
Hlutchinson, William... Bea. New Inn Hall Oxford Bp. of Lichfield and Cov. 
Jones, R. M. ...ccccccees M.Ae Pembroke Oxford Bp. of Lichfield and Cov, 
Langdon, John .......+. B.A. St. John’s Camb. Bp. of Bath and Wells. 
Leigh, Robert ......... B.A. Queen’s Camb. Bp. of Lichfield and Cov. 
L0cke; Cusiccs.ccsccccdve B.A. Trinity Dublin Bp. of Lichfield and Cov. 
Maurice, Js F.........006 B.A. Exeter Oxford Bp. of Lichfield and Cov. 
Owenks Fo Bs cocscesocens Ba. St. John's Camb. Bp. of Lichfield and Cov. 
Provund, C. M.......... z.A. Magdalen Hall Oxford Bp. of Lichfield and Cov. 
Salt, Francis ............ m.a. Christ Church Oxford Bp. of Lichfield and Cov. 
Smith, W. B............ z.A. ‘Trinity Dublin Bp. of Lichfield and Cov. 
Smith, Charles ......... B.A. Trinity Dublin Bp. of Lichfield and Cov. 
Stable, George ......... B.A. Trinity Dublin Bp. of Lichfield and Cov. 
Whittington, Henry... s.a. Pembroke Camb. Bp. of Lichfield and Cov. 
Wright, H. Edward... n.a. Trinity Dublin Bp of Bath and Wells. 





On Sunday, January 4th, the Bishop of Hereford held a private Ordination, when 
the following gentlemen were ordained :-— 

Deacons—Mr. Thornton, Christ College, Oxford; Mr. E. H. Daniel, Christ's 
College, Cambridge ; Mr. Graves, and Mr. Philps, Oxford. 

Priests—Rev. Mr. Cliffe, Dublin; Rev. Mr. Churton, Cambridge. 





ORDINATION OF MISSIONARIES. 


The Rev. Thomas H. Applegate, the Rev. Robert Maunsell, and the Rev. William 
Oakley, were, on the 2Ist of January, admitted to Priest's Orders by the Lord Bishop 
of London; and Mr. Charles Henry Blumhardt, Mr. Henry Harley, Mr. John Henry 
Knoth, Mr. Charles Caesar Menge, and Mr. Christian Frederick Warth were admitted 
by his Lordship to Deacon's Orders. 


Von. VIL—Fb. 1835. 25 
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ECCLESIASTICAL INTELLIGENCE. 


The Lord Bishop of Exeter intends holding an Ordination in the Cathedral, in that 
city, on Sunday, the 22nd of February. Candidates are requested to transmit their 
papers to the Bishop before the 2nd of February. 





A General Ordination will be holden at the Palace, Salisbury, on Sunday, the 7th 
day of June next. Candidates for Deacon’s Orders, who intend to offer themselves for 
ordination at that time, are hereby informed that they are to attend at the Palace for 
their first examination on ‘Tuesday, the 10th day of March next, at ten o’clock in the 
morning. 

The candidates may be informed of the books and subjects in which they will be then 
examined by applying to Edward Davies, Esq., Registry, Close, Salisbury, to whom 
the following papers are to be sent on or before the 10th day of February next—namely, 
Nomination to a Cure, (in which is to be inserted the date of the incumbent’s institution, 
and the population of the parish ;) Testimonium, Si quis; Certificate of Age; 
Certificate of Attendance at Divinity Lectures; and letter from the incumbent stating 
his reasons for requiring a Curate. 

N.B. No candidate for Deacon’s Orders will be admitted whose title is to extend to 
more than one church, or to a parish, the population of which exceeds 400 persons, if he 
is to perform the whole duty, or on a temporary title; and no candidate for either 
Deacon’s or Priest's Orders will be admitted to examination who does not come 
prepared with a creditable knowledge of the original language of the Old ‘Testament. 

The requisite papers to be sent in by candidates for Priest's Orders are a ‘Testimonium, 
Si quis, and Letters of Deacon's Orders, if not ordained Deacon in the diocese of 
Salisbury ; which candidates, as well as the candidates for Deacon’s Orders, are to be at 
the Palace on Tuesday, the 2nd day of June next, at ten o'clock in the morning. 

Registry, Close, Salisbury, Jan. 10, 1835. ' 


CLERICAL APPOINTMENTS. 


Bowstead, J............... Examining Chaplain to the Bishop of Bristol. 

Borlase, William.......... Master of the Free Grammar School, ‘Totness, Devon. 

Brown, G. Augustus... Chaplain to Oxford County Gaol, 

Evans, W. .......000668. Chaplain to Exeter Gaol. 

Fenwicke, G. Owsley, Vicar of Aston, near Birmingham, a Surrogate for the Diocese 
of Lichfield and Coventry. 

Fisher, J. H. ............ Examining Chaplain to the Bishop of Bristol. 

Fletcher, William ....... Master of the Grammar School, Derby. 

Godfrey, William.,......... Minor Canon of Worcester Cathedral. 

Green, Charles Stroud... Chaplain of Christ Church, Oxford. 

Halifax, John Saville, Vicar of Melton Mowbray, a Surrogate for the Diocese of Lincoln. 

Harling, Joseph ........... Master of the Free Grammar School of Prince Henry. 

Howarth, Henry..........| Hulsean Lecturer of the University of Cambridge. 

Partridge, W. Edwards, Domestic Chaplain to the Earl of Buckinghamshire. 

Powell, W. P. ............ Head Master of the Free Grammar School at Clithero, 

Lancashire. 

Radcliffe, John ............ Chaplain tothe Radcliffe Infirmary, Oxford. 

Tarbutt, —  ......006.e28. Chaplain to Horsham Gaol. 

Vavasour, Marmaduke, Vicar of Ashby-de-la-Zouch, a Surrogate for the Diocese. 

West, J. G\........0208-8.. Domestic Chaplain to Lord Duncannon. 


PREFERMENTS. 


Name. Preferment. County. Diocese. Patron. 
Allan, W. Birkett Winterbourne R. Glouces. Bristol St. John’s Col., Oxon. 
Birch, W. Samuel, Easton Grey V. Wilts Sarum W. Davis, Esq. 
Burnett, James ... Colerne C. Wilts Sarum 

§ St. Mary Magdalen? , . { D. and C. of Christ 
> ; ° , i - ) iB fi ° 

Bull, Henry eee ? \ ” Oxford \ Oxford ( Xx rd ? Church. Oxford. 
Cookson, William, Great Hinton V. Wilts 


Sarum Master of St. Nicho- 
, las Hospital, Sarum. 
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Name. Preferment. County. Diocese. Patron. 
Dale, Thomas....... St. Bride’s R., Fleet-st. Middle. London The King. 
Eden, Robert J... Battersea V. Surrey Winches. The King. 
Fiske, Rev. G. .... Darlaston R. Stafford L.& C. Rev. C. Simeon. 


5 North and South Le- ? ,. : Preb. of Leverton in 
Gaitskell, John ... enim Lincoln Lincoln } Southwell Coll. Ch. 
Goodrich, Charles, Bittering Parva R. Norfolk Norwich J. Dover, Esq. 
Gother, A. W. ... Chale R., Isleof Wight Hants Winches. Rev. C. Richards. 
St. Benet and St. 
Hall, William J... Peter's R., Pautet Middle. London D.&C. of St. Paul's, 
? Wharf, London 

Hathway, R. C... Hewstoke V. Somerset : 
Hawker, R. S. .... Morwinstow V. Cornwall Exeter Bishop Exeter. 

“ser “ 
Houlditch, H. L. Holcombe Burnell V. Devon — Exeter } go ae Ry oreo 
Hutton, — ......... Woburn C. Beds Lincoln Duke of Bedford. 
Manley, William, Charltonw.Clanfield R. Hants Winches, King’s Coll., Camb. 


Oder, Gevecsececeses § All Saints P.C.,New- Camb. Norwich Duke of Rutland. 


market. 
Parker, John ...... Hanging Heaton C. W. York York Vicar of Dewsbury. 
Reece, James ...... Tinsley V. W. York York Earl Fitzwilliam. 
Sanders, Robert... Sedgbarrow R. Worces. Worces. D.& C. of Worces. 
Scott, William ... Shapwick V. Dorset Bristol 
Sykes, W. ..ccccees Cullompton V. Devon Exeter Rev. W. Gray. 
Wheeler, T. L. .... Tibberton V. Worces. Worces. D. & C. of Worces. 
St. Mary's R., News ) 
Wilson, Plumpton, market, w. Wood > Camb. Norwich Duke of Rutland. 
Dylton 
Witherby, Robert, North Chapel R. Sussex  Chich. Earl of Egremont. 





CLERGYMEN DECEASED. 


Hethel R. Norfolk Norwich Sir ‘T. Beevor, Bart. 
Beevor, Miles......2 Bircham Newton } Norfolk Norwich Earl of Orford. 


and Tofts R. § 
and Ketteringham V. Norfolk Norwich E. Atkins, Esq. 
Wilsford V. {Wilts Sarum } las Heopltal cay 
and Priest Vicar of yw 

Salisbury Cathedral | 
Buckley, John, Friar Lodge, Saddleworth. 
Cookson, J., Winchester. 
Cooper, Rev. Sir William Henry, Bart., Isleworth House, Middlesex. 
Laughton-en-le- 

Morthen V. and 

St. John’s and 

Anstone P. C. 
Empson, Richard, West Butterwick C. Lincoln Lincoln Vicar of Owstone. 
Greenwood, Thomas, Lecturer of St Giles’s, Cripplegate. 
Haddock, Cookson, Swanbourne, Bucks. 
Halliwell, Henry, Clayton cum KeymerR. Sussex Chich. Brasen. Coll., Oxon. 
Hedley, Anthony, Chesterholm. 
Heigham, Henry, Hunston Hall, Suffolk. 

, Treadington R. Warwick Worces. £r 

Jane, W. H. «0... and Caldicot V. Monmouth Vlendatrt Jeous Coll., Ozem. 
Kenney, R., Ashley Magna, Leicestershire. 
Laud, Thomas, St. ‘Thomas's, near Exeter. 


Benson, Edmund, 
ilts Sarum D. & C. of Sarum. 


P. of C. 


Crabtree, James... W. York} of York 


\ Chane. Ch. of York. 


Malthus, T. R. ... Wailsby R. Lincoln Lincoln H. Dalton, Esq. 

Monkhouse, Isaac, Holwell R. Dorset Bristol Queen's Col., Oxon. 

Nosworthy, S...... Brushford R. Somerset B. & W. Earl of Carnarvon. 
§ ‘Tilney V. Norfolk Norwich Pemb. Coll., Camb. 


> ‘ao — ; - 
Parke, Benjamin, ¢ and Preb. of Ely Cath. 
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Name. Preferment. County. Diocese. Patron. 
Pollock, J. F. E. Puddington C. Devon Exeter 
Price, Charles....... Little Hereford V. Hereford Pee.&Ex. Chane. of Hereford. 
Roys, Thomas...... Woburn P.C. Beds Lincoln Duke of Bedford. 
Smith, Henry C., Balliol College, Oxford. 
Sutton, Evelyn .... Preb. of Westminster Middle. London The King. 
St. John’s with Ben- 
Taylor, James ...< well C., Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne 
ome Loders V. ” Lord Chane. & Earl 
Wallis, Samuel ... and Bradpole V. } Dorset Bristol { of Shaftesbury, alt. 
Williams, J. ...... Kemberton R. Salop L.& C.  P. Broughton, &c. 
Witt, Edmund de, Stockford, Dorset. 
ea 


IRELAND. 
The Archbishop of Tuam has appointed the Rev. Mr. Goslin to the Rectory of 


Ballinrobe, vacant by the resignation of Dean Burgh. 


His Grace has also appointed 


the Rev. R. Blundell to the Rectory of Lanesborough, in the diocese of Ardagh. 


a — + - 
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OXFORD. 


Saturday, January 10, 


Congregations will be holden for the purpose 
of granting Graces, and conferring Degrees, 
on the following days in the ensuing ‘Term, 
viz.:—Jan. Wednesday, the 14th ; ‘Thursday, 
the 22nd.—Feb. Thursday, the 5th; Thurs- 
day, the 19th ; Thursday, the 26th.— March, 
Thursday, the 5th; Thursday, the 12th; 
Thursday, the 19th; Thursday, the 26th.— 
April, Thursday, the 2nd ; Saturday, the Ith. 
—No person will, on any account, be admitted 
as a Candidate for the Degree of B.A. or M.A. 
or for that of B.C.L., without proceeding 
through Arts, whose name is not entered in 
the book kept for that purpose, at the Vice- 
Chancellor's house, on or before the day pre- 
ceding the day of Congregation. 

On Tuesday, March 3, a Congregation will 
be holden, as provided in the Dispensation for 
intermitting the Forms and Exercises of Deter- 
mination, solely for the purpose of receiving 
from the Deans or other Officers of their re- 
spective Colleges or Halls, the names of such 
Bachelors of Arts as have not yet determined : 
and their names having been so signified to the 
House, and thereupon mserted in the Register 
of Congregation, they may at any time in the 
same, or in any future Term, be admitted to 
all the rights and privileges to which they 
would have been entitled by the intermitted 
forms and exercises. 

«,* And every Bachelor of Arts is desired 
to take notice, that unless he has proceeded to 
that Degree on or before Thursday, February 


26), his name cannot be inserted in the Register 
of Congregation during the present year. 


January 17. 

On Thursday, the 8th inst., a Convocation 
was holden for the purpose of electing two 
Burgesses to represent the University in Par- 
liament, when, after the usual preliminaries 
had been gone throngh, T. G. B. Estcourt, 
D.C.L. of Corpus Christi College, and Sir R. 
H. Inglis, Bart. D.C.L. of Ch. Ch., were 
unanimously elected. The former was pro- 
— by the President of —" the latter 
vy the Very Rev. the Dean of Ch. Ch. 

On Wednesday last, being the first day of 
Lent Term, the following Degrees were con- 
ferred :— 

Masters of Arts—C. Thornton, Ch. Ch., 
grand comp. ; Rev. G. S. Menteath, Magdalen 
Hall; Rev. J. G. Lawford, Wadham ; J. H. 
T. Allen, Brasennose; Rev. H. Jelly, St. 
Alban Hall. 

Bachelors of Arts—J. A. Harvey, St. Ed- 
mund Hall; E. W. Pears, Demy of Magdalen 
College. 

January 22. 

Corpus Christi College.—An Election will 
be held in this College, on Friday, February 27, 
of Two Scholars, one from the county of Wilts, 
and one on Frost's foundation. 

All persons are eligible who are natives of 
the above county, and who may not have 
exceeded their 19th year on the day of the 
Election. 

All candidates must appear personally before 
the President on the 2Ist day of February, and 
must produce certificates of the marriage of 
their parents, and of their own baptism ; an 











affidavit of their parents, or of some other 
competent person, stating the day and place 
of their birth, and a testimonial of previous 
good conduct from the Tutor of the College, 
or the Head Master of their school. 

Candidates for the Scholarship on Frost's 
foundation must forward to the President by 
letter, before the 14th of February, in addition 
to the certificates above stated, the particulars 
of their relationship to William Frost. 


On Thursday last, the following Degrees 
were conferred :— 

Master of Arts—Rev. W. Bray, Exeter. 

Bachelor of Arts—W. T. Maunsell, Ch. Ch, 


Yesterday, Lord Emlyn, son of the Earl 
Cawdor, matriculated at Christ Church. 

On Wednesday last, Mr. G. W. Hunting- 
ford, Scholar of New College, was admitted an 
Actual Fellow of that Society. 


— —<— 


CAMBRIDGE. 


Friday, Jan, 2. 


His Grace the Duke of Northumberland, 
High Steward of this University, has been 
leased to appoint John Lodge Hubbersty, 
“sq., Senior Fellow of Queen's College, as 
his Deputy. 

On Wednesday last, the Hulsean prize was 
adjudged to Mr. Wm, N. Curtis, of Catharine 
Hall, for his dissertation on the following sub- 
ject: —“* How far the political circumstances 
of the Jewish nation were favourable to the 
introduction and diffusion of the Christian 
Religion.” 

The subject of the Seatonian prize poem for 
the present year is “ [shmael.” 

The select preacher at St. Mary’s Church, 
for the present month, is the Rev. Charles 
Lawson, of St. John’s College. 

On Wednesday, the 24th ult., the Rev. G. 
Otter, M.A., was presented by the Lord Bi- 
shop of Norwich to the perpetual curacy of 
All Saints, in Newmarket. 


January 9. 


On Tuesday last, the Rt. Hon. C. M. Sut- 
ton and the Rt. Hon. Henry Goulburn were 
unanimously elected Representatives of this 
University in the ensuing Parliament. 

On Wednesday week, the Rev. Henry 
Howarth, B.D., was elected Hulsean Lecturer 
for the year ensuing. 

The following is the subject for the Hulsean 
prize dissertation for the present year :—“ The 
resemblance between Moses and Christ is so 
very great and striking that it is impossible 
to consider it fairly and carefully, without 
seeing and acknowledging that He must be 
feretold where He is so well described.” 

The Representatives in Parliament for this 
University being pleased to give annually 

(1) Two prizes of Fifteen Guineas each, for 
the encouragement of Latin Prose Composi- 
tion, to be open to all Bachelors of Arts, with- 
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out distinction of years, who are not of suffi- 
cient standing to take the Degree of Master of 


Arts; and 


(2) Two other prizes of Fifteen Guineas 
each, to be open to all Undergraduates, who 
shall have resided not less than seven terms at 
the time when the exercises are to be sent in; 

The subjects for the present year are— 
(1) For the Bachelors ;— 

De fide historica recte wstimanda, 
(2) For the Undergraduates :— 
Utrum recte judicaverit Cicero iniquis- 


simam pacem justissimo bello anteferendam 


esse? 


THE CLASSES. 
First Class. 


Cotterill, Joh. 
Goulburn, Trin. 


Greatheed, Trin. 


Second Class. 


Ashby, Pemb. 
Acland, Caius 
Blackburn, Trin. 
Cross, Joh. 
Dickinson, Trin. 
Johnson, Caius 


Rawle, Trin. 
Ross de Bla- Tri 
densburg, j —_ 
Scudamore, Joh. 
Smith, H, W., Joh. 
Smith, J., Christ's 


Third Class. 


Allen, Trin. 
Bates, Christ's 
Blunt, Caius 
Budd, Pemb. 
Courtenay, Jesus 
Dixon, Sid, 
Davis, Christ's 
De Saumarez, Caius 
Grote, Trin. 
Hall, Christ's 
Helps, Trin. 


Heisch, Trin. 
Jeremie, Trin. 
Leefe, Trin. 

Le Mottee, Trin. 
Merriman, Caius 
Musgrave, Trin. 
Rigg, Christ's 
Watson, Trin. 
White, Trin. 
Wackerbath, Corpus 


Fourth Class. 


Abbott, Pemb. 
Barber, Joh. 
Beadon, Joh, 
Berkeley, Jesus 
Bishop, Joh. 
Bradstreet, Emm. 
Burnet, Trin. 
Clarke, Pemb. 
Clarke, E., Trin. 
Claydon, Trin. 
Coape, Christ's 
Cooper, Queen's 
Cooper, J., Trin. 
Curtes, Joh. 
Coventry, Emm, 
Darwall, Trin. 
Davidson, Clare. 
Davis, Corpus 
Drake, Joh. 
Dunn, Trin. 
Ellison, Trin. 
Etty, Joh. 

Eyre, Cath. 
Ferguson, Trin. 
Fox, Queen's 
Forrest, Queen s 
Garvey, Emm. 


Gibbons, Joh, 
Gilbert, Mag. 
Gipps, Joh. 
Girdlestone, Trin. 
Gregory, Trin. 
Gresham, Joh. 
Hall, Clare 
Hartley, Jesus 
Harris, Trin. 
Harrison, Trin. 
Hart, Trin. 
Herring, Trin. 
Hilditch. Joh. 
Hipper, Trin, 
ace Trin. 
Howes, Trin. H. 
Hue, Trin. 
Hutchinson, Joh. 
Hogg, Christ's 
Hoste, Caius 
James, Jesus 
James, Corpus 
Johnson, Emm. 
Jowitt, Caius 
Karslake, Mag. 
Kempe, Joh. 


Kerridge, Trin. H. 
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ing, Joh. 
Lambert, Joh. 
Legrew, Joh. 
Lowe, Trin. 
Macaulay, Jesus 
Meade, Caius 
Merivale, Trin, 
Mitford, Jesus 
Morgan, Trin. 
Morris, Joh. 
Newlove, Clare 
Nicholls, Caius 
Nightingale, Cath. 
Nussey, Mag. 
Paton, Queen's 
Phillips, Mag. 
Pritchard, Joh, 
Proctor, Cath. 
Ramsay, Pemb. 
Reid, Joh. 
Richardson, Joh. 
Richards, Joh. 
Rogers, Joh, 
Rudd, Joh. 
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Schwabe, Caius 
Scott, Clare 
Scrivener, Trin. 
Seager, Trin. 
Shortland, Pemb. 
Skelton, Christ's 
Smith, A., Joh. 
Spiller, Cath. 
Stocks, Trin. 


_ Sutton, Trin. 


Storer, Joh. 
Thomas, Pet. 
Thomson, Queen's 
Tillard, Joh. 
Trapp, Clare 
Waltham, Joh. 
Walker, Jesus 
Ward, Pet. 
White, Joh. 
Wilkinson, Clare 
Willams, Mag. 
Williamson, Caius 
Willott, Joh. 
Wilson, Clare. 


January 16. 


COMBINATION PAPER, 1835. 
PRIOR COMB. 


. Mr. Clutton, Emm. 


11. Coll. Regal. 
18. Coll. Trin. 





. Coll. Joh. 
. Mr. Ventris, Pet. 
Mr. Gilderdale, Cath. 
. Mr. Tinkler, Corp. 
. Mr. Small, Emm. 
Coll. Regal. 
Coll. Trin. 
Coll. Joh. 
Mr. Wayne, Pet. 
Mr. Mandell, Cath. 
. Mr. King, Corp. 
Mr. Ainslie, Emm. 
. Fest Pascnu. 
3. Coll. Trin. | 
Mai. 3. Coll. Joh. 
10. Mr. Wilkinson, Pet. 
17. Mr. Griffiths, Regin. 
24. Mr. Cape, Corp. 
31. Mr. Wilson, Emm. 
Jun. 7. Fest. Penrec. 
14. Coll. Trin. 
21. Coll. Joh. 
28, Mr. F. Smith, Pet. 
Jul. 5. Commem. Beneract. 
12. Mr. Tremenhere, Pemb. 
19. Mr. Cumby, Corp. 
26. Mr. Lindsell, Jes. 
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POSTER. COMB. 


. Fest. Cracum. Mr. Burnaby, Emm. 
4. Mr. Graham, Regin. 

6. Fest. Erien. Mr. Barrick, Regin. 
11. Mr. Hustwick, Regin. 

18. Mr. Blathwayt, Regin. 
2%. Conver. S. Paut. Mr. Barwick, 
Regin. 


Feb. 1. Mr. Berkley, Chr, 
2. Fest. Purir. Mr. James, Jes. 
8. Mr. Chenery, Jes. 
15. Mr. Oakes, Jes. 
22. Mr. Palmer, Jes. 
24. Fest. S. Marr. Mr. Hine, Sid. 
Mar. 1. Mr. Skinner, Sid. 
4. Dies Cinerum.Concio apCLERUM. 
8. Mr. Barne, Sid. 
15. Mr. Saunders, Sid. 
22. Mr. Montagu, Cath. 
25. Fest. AnnuNc. Mr. Blakelock, Cath. 
29. Mr. Luck, Cath. 
Apr. 5. Mr. Serjeantson, Cath. 
12. Mr. Waud, Magd. 
17. Passio Domini. Mr. Fletcher, Magd. 
19. Fest. Passio. Coll. Regal. 
20. Fer. Ima. Mr. Longe, Down. 
21. Fer. 2da. Mr. St. Aubyn, Down. 
25. Fest. S. Marc. Mr. Deakin, Down. 
26. Mr. Crick, Jes. 
Mai, 1. SS. Pui er Jac. Mr. Bowtree, Jes. 
3. Mr. Carver, Jes. 
10. Mr. E. Otter, Jes. 
17. Mr. Steggall, Jes. 
24. Mr. G. Otter, Jes, 
28. Fest. Ascen. Mr. Day, Cai. 
31. Mr. Willis, Cai. 
7. Fest. Ascen. Coll. Regal. 
8 Fer. Ima. Mr. Hanson, Cai. 
9 Fer. 2da. Mr. Clinton, Cai. 
11. Fest. S. Bannan. Mr. Dikde, Cai. 
14. Mr. Hulton, Cai. 
2l. Mr. Miller, Cai. 
24. Fesr.S. Jou. Bar. Mr.Jenkins, Trin. 
28. Mr. Hurst, Cai. 
29. Fesr. S. Pet. Mr. Townshend, Regal. 
5. Comme, Beneract. 
12. Mr. J. Hodgson, Trin. 
19. Mr. Law, Trin. 
25. Fest. S. Jac. Prickett, Trin. 
26. Mr. Ashington, Trin, 


Jun. 


Jul. 


Resp. in Theolo. Oppon. 


Mr. Norman, Cath. 
Mr. Daniel, Clar. 
Mr. Tinkler, Emm. 
¢ Coll. Regal. 
Mr. Malcolm, Trin.. 2 Coll, Trin. 
Coll. Joh. 

Mr. Heigham, Chr. 
Reynolds, Trin.. {ar T. Wilson, Cath. 

Mr. Whiter, Clar. 


Mr. William Clare... 


Mr. 


Mr. Guest, Cai. 
Coll. Regal. 
Coll. Trin. 


Mr. Hudson, Trin... 


Mr. 

Mr. Furnivall, Regin. 

Mr. Bazeley, Clar, 

Mr. Austin, Jes. 

Coll. Regal. 

Coll. Trin. 

Coll. Joh. 

Mr. Waring, Magd. 

Mr. Sandys, Regin. 

Mr. Greaves, Emm.. < Mr. Lawton, Clar. 
Ur. Lunan, Cai. 


Coll. Joh. 
Lowthian, Trin. {is Russell, Chr. 
Mr. Harris, Regal 4 


Mr. Selwyn, Trin.... 















































Coll. Regal. 
Mr. Hodgson, Corp.. Jct Trin, 
Coll. Joh. 
Resp. in Jur, Civ. Oppon. 


. 4 Mr. Godfrey, Joh. 
Mr. Chabot, Joh. ... ? Mr. Dughirore, Cai. 


Resp. in Medic. Oppon. 
: , Mr. Wollaston, Cai. 
Mr. Thorpe, Cai. ... ; Mr. Cory, Cai. 
January 23. 


The following are the subjects of Examina- 
tion in the last week of the Lent term, 1836:— 
1. The Acts of the Apostles. —2. Paley’s Evi- 
dences of Christianity. —3. The Menexenus of 
Plato.—4. The Seventh and Eighth Satires of 
Juvenal. 


BACHELORS’ COMMENCEMENT. 
Moderators—John Harrison Evans, M.A., 
St. John’s; Thomas Gaskin, M.A., Jesus. 
Lxaminers—Edwin Steventon, M.A.,Corpus 
Christi; Francis Martin, M.A., Trinity. 


Wranglers—1 Cotterill, Joh. ; 2 Goulburn 
Trin.; 3 Rawle, Trin. ; 4 Greatheed, Trin. ; 
5 Dickinson, Trin. ; 6 Cross, Joh. ; 7 Askby, 
Pemb. ; 8 Blackburn, Trin. ; 9 Scudamore, 
Joh. ; 10 Gibbs, Caius; 11 Johnson, Caius ; 
12 Ross de Bladensburgh, Trin. ; 13 Le Mot- 
tee, Trin.; 14 Smith, Christ's; 15 Abbott, 
Pemb.; 16 Acland, Caius; 17 Skelton, 
Christ’s; 18 White, Trin. ; 19 Girdlestone, 
Trin. ; 20 H. W. Smith, Joh.; 21 De Sau- 
marez, Caius; 22 Gipps, Joh. ; 23 Lambert, 
Joh. ; 24 Leefe, Trin. ; 25 Howes, Trin. ; 26 
Hall, Clare; 27 Rigg, Christ’s; 28 Dunn, 
Trin. ; 29 Heisch, Trin. ; 30 Procter, Cath. ; 
31 Helps, Trin.; 32 Merivale, Trin. ; 33 
Cooper, Trin. ; 34 Davis, Christ’s ; 35 Allen, 
Trin. ; 36 Davies, Corpus ; 37 Budd, Pemb. 

Senior Optimes—1 Musgrave, Trin.; 2 
Gibbons, Joh.; 3 Grote, Trin.; 4 Wacker- 
bath, Corpus; 5 Hilditch, Joh.; 6 Rudd, 
Joh.; 7 Nichols, Caius; 8 Coape, Christ's ; 
9 Watson, Trin.; 10 Merriman, Caius; 11 
Garvey, Emm. ; 12 Jeremie, Trin. ; 13 James 
Corpus; 14 Lowe, Trin.; 15 Drake, Joh. ; 
16 Burnett, Trin. ; 17 Courtenay, Jesus ; 18 
Seager, Trin.; 19 Hoste, Caius; 20 Short- 
land, Pemb. ; 21 Curtis, Joh. ; 22 Davidson, 
Clare ; 23 James, Jesus; 24 Walker, Jesus; 
25 Morris, Joh.; 26 Johnstone, Emm. ; 27 
Dixon, Sidney ; 28 Tillard, Joh. ; 29 Beadon, 
Joh.; 30 Hall, Christ’s; 31 Bishop, Joh.; 
32 Scott, Clare; 33 Jowitt, Caius; 34 Prit- 
chard, Joh. ; 35 Ward, Pet. ; 36 Eyre, Cath. , 
37 Forrest, Queen's; 38 Howes, Trin. H.; 
39 Blunt, Caius; 40 Barber, Joh.; 41 Harris, 
Trin. 

Junior Optimes—1 White, Joh.; 2 Le- 
grew, Joh.; 3 Berkley, Jesus; 4 Wilson, 
Clare; 5 Rogers, Joh. ; 6 Spiller, Cath. ; 7 
A. Smithy Joh.; 8 Thomas, Pet.; 9 Wal- 
tham, Joh.; 10 Williams, Mag.; 11 Brad- 
street, Emm. ; 12 Gilbert, Ma. ; 13 Scrivener, 
Trin. ; 14 Richardson, Joh.; 15 Ramsey, 
Pemb. ; 16 Etty, Joh. ; 17 Nightingale, Cuth. ; 
18 Schwabe, Caius; 19 Karslake, Mag.; 20 
Richards, Joh. ; 21 Stocks, Trin. ; 22 Laing, 
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Joh.; 23 Wilkinson, Clare; 24 Newlove, 
Clare ; 25 Fergusson, Trin. ; 26 Ellison, Trin, ; 
27 Clarke, Pemb. ; 28 Storer, Joh. ; 29 Fox, 
Queen's ; 30 Morgan, Trin. ; 31 Reid, Joh. ; 
32 Williamson, Caius; 33 Manners Sutton, 
Trin. ; 34 Harrison, Trin. ; 35 Paton, Queen’s ; 
36 Phillips, Mag.; 37 Meade, Caius; 38 
Claydon, Win, ; 39 Hue, Trin. 





Cooper, Queen’s ; Coventry, Emm.; Dar- 
wall, Trin. ; Gregory, Trin»; Gresham, Joh. ; 
Hart, Trin. ; Herring, Trin.; Hogg, Christ's ; 
Kempe, Joh.; Macaulay, Jesus ; Mitford, 
Jesus; Thompson, Queen's; Willott, Joh, 





1 Murray, Trin.; 2 Bensted, Joh. ; 3 Hard. 
man, Joh. ; 4 Knight, Pet.; 5 Smith, F. O., 
Chr.; 6 Blyth, Caius; 7 Taynton, Caius ; 8 
Brown, Cath. ; 9 Lee, Joh. ; 10 Sutton, Trin.; 
11 Palmer, Chr. ; 12 Jones, Caius ; 13 Win- 
deatt, Pet. ; 14 Strickland, Qu.; 15 Watkins, 
Pet.; 16 Mackinson, Joh.; 17 Taylor, Qu. ; 
18 Davies, Trin. ; 19 Quarrell, Qu.; 20 
Bourdillon, Corpus ; 21 Jollands, Emm. , 22 
Cumberlege, Chr.; 23 Livesey, Trin.; 24 
Garfit, Joh.; 25 Menzies, Qu.; 26 Allott, 
Joh. ; 27 Inman, Sidney; 28 Hall, Trin. ; 
29 Merewether, Trin. ; 30 Smith, G., Trin. ; 
31 Preston, Qu. ; 32 Thomas, Cath. ; 33 
Watson, Trin. ; 34 Carver, Cat. ; 35 Gillson, 
T. H. ; 36 Sims, Emm. ; 37 O'Grady, Trin. ; 
38 Potchett, Joh. ; 39 Burrows, Trin. ; 40 
Simpson, Joh. ; 41 Elmhirst, Trin. ; 42 
Granby, Marq. of, Trin. ; 43 Packer, Trin. ; 
44 Kenrick, Trin.; 45 Lidsum, Joh.; 46 
Savage, Joh. ; 47 Durnford, Joh. ; 48 Mack- 
intosh, Cor.; 49 Parker, Caius; 50 Reynard- 
son, Trin.; 51 Rashdall, Corpus; 52 Brad- 
shaw, Joh.; 53 Wanton, Christ's; 54 Cooke, 
Corpus ; 55 Hodgson, Trin. ; 56 Jeffels, Qu. ; 
57 Lawrence, Trin.; 58 Pideock, Qu.; 59 
Yard. Trin.; 60 Beresford, Joh.; 61 Lister, 
Trin. ; 62 Tyron, Trin. ; 63 Buckley, Magd. ; 
64 Ellis, Trin. ; 65 Orme, Jes.; 66 Sabine, 
Joh. ; 67 Curry, Trin.; 68 Mason, Trin. ; 
69 Jackson, Corpus ; 73 Troughton, Corpus ; 
71 Sims, Pemb.; 72 Barclay, Emm. ; 73 
Simons, Chr. ; 74 James, Trin.; 75 Clark, 
Cai. ; 76 Huff, Qu.; 77 Ready, Joh. ; 738 
Hughes, W., Joh. ; 79 Beresford, Lord J., 
Trin. ; 80 Johnson, Cath. ; 81 Jukes, Joh. ; 
82 Hart, Qu. ; 88 Micklethwait, Magd.; 84 
Rawlins, Trin. ; 85 Melville, Pet. ; 86 Mayon, 
Trin. ; 87 Hayes, Joh. ; 88 Blackley, Joh. ; 
89 Vizard, Trin.; 90 Cumine, Trin. ; 91 
Maitland, Trin. ; 92 Lister, Trin. ; 93 Dears- 
ley, Sidney ; 94 Blake, Caius; 95 Moore, E., 
Joh.; 96 Hill, H., Joh. ; 97 Asker, Corpus ; 
98 Smart, Pet. ; 99 Denman, Hon, R., Tr. ; 
100 Pinkett, Tr. H.; 101 Cobb, Qu. ; 102 
Rodwell, Chr. ; 103 Freuer, Chr. ; 104 
Pigott, Pet. ; 105 Prescott, Trin.; 106 Gough, 
Corpus; 107 Herbert, J., Joh.; 108 Walker, 
Pet. ; 109 Curwen, Trin. ; 110 Creyke, Trin. ; 
111 Lascelles, Cath.; 112 Maltby, Caius; 
113 Thompson, Corpus ; 114 Gaussen, Trin. ; 
115 Howard, Cath. ; 116 Packord, Caius; 
117 Alington, Joh. ; 118 Clarke, C., Trin. ; 
119 Taddy, Clare ; 120 Hartley, Qu.; 12] 
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Royle, Trin. ; 122 Waters, Corpus ; 123 Ed- 
wards, Joh. : 124 Arkwright, Trin.; 125 
Gillum, Pet. ; 126 Hollingsworth, Sid. ; 127 
‘erguson, Trin. 





Addison, Joh. ; Bromhead, Jesus ; Clarke, 
E., Trin. ; Laurie, Trin. ; Oldacres, Joh. ; 
Williams, Qu. 





grotat.—Denison, Trin. ; Forester, Hon. 
O. W. W., Trin. ; Thompson, Sidney, 


eI 


WALES. 


Sr. Davin's CoLtece.—On the 16th Dec. 
the Principal and Professors of St. David's 
College elected Mr. Henry Wyndham Jones to 
the ** Burton” eae’ Fa vacated by the 
Rev. Enoch Pugh, now curate of Kerry. Mr. 
Jones's term of residence having expired, and 
he having in consequence resigned the Scholar- 
ship, Mr. Josiah Rees was, at the same time, 
elected to succeed Mr, Jones. 

The Rev. Robert Pemberton, of Church 
Stretton, Shropshire, (a connexion of the 
Rishop of St. David's, ) has forwarded to the 
Treasurer of St. David's College 100d. in aid 
of the Scholarship Fund. 


a 


DUBLIN. 


On Thursday, Jan. 8, an assembly of the 
Fellows, Scholars, Masters, and Doctors of the 
University was convened in the Theatre, Trin. 
Coll., for the Election of Two Members to 
represent the University of Dublin in Parlia- 
ment. At ten o'clock, the Provost of Trinity 
College, accompanied by Barth. Llovd, Esq., 
the Assessor, took their seats in the Hall. 
Frederick Shaw, Esq., A.M., Recorder of 
Dublin, was proposed by the Rev. Dr. Wall, 
Senior Fellow of Trinity College, and seconded 
by Richard Warren, Esq., K.C.; Thomas 
Letroy, Esq., LL.D., was proposed by the 
Vice-Provost, and seconded by the Rev. Dr. 
Prior, Senior Fellow of Trinity College, and 
his claims were further advocated by John 
Me Caul, Esq., A.M.; Mr. Pollock, an Ex- 
Scholar of Trinity College, then stood up and 
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proposed Edward Berwick, Esq., as an advyo- 
cate of Reform in Church and State, and a 
determined opposer of the principles — 
by his Majesty’s present ministers: this pro- 
- posal was received with the utmost marks of 
isapprobation —shouts resounded from all sides 
of the Hall, and parties of the Undergraduates 
appeared decorated with orange and blue rib- 
bons, and carrying orange flags, whose ardour 
in resisting the nomination of a Candidate on 
radical exe wm overcame for a considerable 
time every effort to restore order. For three 
hours Mr. Pollock continued speaking, amidst 
repeated interruptions, pouring forth the usual 
common places against Toryism, tithes, union 
of Church and State, &e., and dealing very 
largely in personal invective against Dr. Lefroy, 
whom he accused of ignorance of the law, 
= ae inefficiency as a member of 
arliament, absence from his post, opposition to 
the education commission, advocacy of abuses, 
&e. &c. At length he retired, and Mr. Moses 
Gray, a Scholar of Trinity College, and an 
Undergraduate, was put forward tosecond Mr. 
Berwick ; but, before he was allowed to speak, 
the Provost, according to Act of Parliament, 
demanded security for the expenses of the 
election. For this the party was not prepared ; 
a declared that the clause of the Act referred 
to did not apply, because Mr. Berwick, although 
not present, had consented to be named as a 
Candidate, aud they demanded time to procure 
securities. The Provost waited for Dralf an 
hour, and as no securities appeared, he stood 
up and pronounced Dr. Lefroy and Mr. Shaw 
duly elected to serve in Parliament for the 
University. The elected members then re- 
turned thanks, in speeches which were re- 
ceived with enthusiastic cheering. Mr. Shaw’s 
speech was listened to with marked silence, 
and produced a deep impression on the whole 
assembly. The design of those who attempted 
to propose Mr. Berwick, does not appear, if 
indeed they had any design beyond that of 
causing confusion.— A letter from Mr. Berwick 
appeared in the public prints the day after, 
disclaiming all knowledge of their intention, 
and declaring that had he been aware of it, 
he would have saved the University from the 
interruption their proceedings had received, 
and himself from the appearance of intolerable 
presumption. 
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BIRTHS AND 


MARRIAGES. 





BIRTHS, 
Of Sons—The Lady of the Rev. J. Ed- 


wards, Bloomsbury-square ; of Rev. R. W. 
Bosanquet, Crakehall, Yorkshire ; of Rev..R. 
Sankey, Farnham, Surrey; of Rev. J. D. 
Glennie, Sandgate; of Rev. C. H. Watling, 
Hucelecote, Gloucestershire ; of Rev. W. H, 
Cox, Beaumont-street, London; of Rev. J. 


Hamilton, Tetbury V.; of Rev. J. S. Halifax, 
Melton Mowbray ; of Rev. J. Peck, Chippen- 
ham ; of Rev. A. Lyall, Coulsdon R. ; o a. 
A. Stonhouse, Steeple Langford; of Rev. J. 
Latham, Barton. under-Needwood, Stafford- 
shire ; of Rev. C. H. Watlings, Hulccote, near 
Gloucester ; of Rev. W. Hayward, Beaumont- 
street, Oxford ; of Rev. J. Holme, Low Harro- 
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ate; of Rev. T. W. Peile, Palace Green, 
Parken ; of Rev. H. L. Davis, Hemmingford 
R., Huntingdon. 


Of Daughters—The Lady of the Rev. C. 
Eckersall, Farnborough R., Hants; of Rev. 
E. Perry; of Rev. J. Bishop, Gloucester, of 
twin daughters; of Rev. J. A. D. Meakin, C. 
of St. Mary’s Chapel, Speenhamland, Berks ; 
of Hon. and Rev. R. Eden, Hertingfordbury 
R.; of Rev. C. J. Crawford, Woodmansterne 
R.; of Rev. C. J. Laprimandaye, Leyton, 
Essex; of Rev. R. Simpson, M.A., C. of 
Newark ; of Rev. J, Frampton, Tetbury V. ; 
of Rev. J. L. Newmarch, Hooton Pagnell ; 
of Rev. J. Jarratt, North Cave V., Lincoln- 
shire ; of Rev. W. W. Andrew, Witching- 
ham P.; of Rev. R. G. Lewis, Streatham, 
Surrey. 


MARRIAGES, 


Rev. J. Craig, of Bramfield, Herts, to Jane 
Helena, youngest d. of the late J. Johnstone, 
Esq., of Upper Wimpole-street, London ; Rev. 
G. Mobberley, Fellow of Balliol Coll. , Oxford, 
to Mary Anne, eldest d. of T. Crokat, Esq., of 
Lansdown-crescent, Bath ; Rev. R. Shawcross, 
of Whitchurch, Salop, to Louisa, eldest d. of 
the late J. C. A. Carrington, Esq. ; Rev. I. 
U. Cooke, M.A., of St. Edmund Hall, Oxford, 
to Anne, second d. of W. Voss, Esq., of Buck- 
nowle, near Corfe Castle, Dorset ; Rev. J. R. 
Pears, M.A., Fellow of Magdalen Coll., Ox- 
ford, to Georgina, youngest d. of the late J. 
Ffolliott, Esq., of poe nig county Sligo, 
Ireland; Rev. R. Cutler, M.A., to Susan 
Anne, eldest d. ofthe Rev. J. Foote, r. of Long- 
bredy; Rev. F. O. Morris, B.A., of Worces- 
ter Coll., Oxford, to Anne, second d. of the 
late C. Sanders, Esq. ; Rev. R. F. Laurence, 
M.A., v. of Chalgrove, to Miss Coates, d. of 
Mr. Coates, of the White Horse Farm, near 
Brightwell, Oxon; Rev. H. T. Ellicombe, 
M.A., of Oriel Coll., Oxford, to Charlotte, 
the second surviving d. of the Rev. R. P. 
Welland, M.A., of Exeter Coll., Oxford; Rev. 
J. Bliss, M.A., of Oriel Coll., Oxford, to 
Emily, third d. of J. Clayton, ., of Enfield 
Old Park, Middlesex; Rev. T. Vores, M.A., 
late Fellow and Tutor of Wadham Coll., Ox- 
ford, to Elizabeth Plomley, fifth d. of the Rev. 
S. Jenkins, B.C.L., of Locking, Somerset ; 
Rey. E. Jones, M.A., of Colmar, Hants, to 
Elizabeth Jennings, eldest d. of Mrs. Baker, of 
West Malling; Rev. J. B. Watson, v. of Nor- 
ton, Herts, to Harriet, d. of P. L. Story, Esq., 


of Tusmore House, Oxon; Rev. J. R. Relton, 
M. A., of Kemerton r., to Miss Tonge, of Over- 
bury near Tewkesbury; Rev. W. Andrews, 
M.A., r. of Lilli Dayrell, and v. of 
Stowe, Bucks, to Hutton, second d. of 
the Rev. J. L. Long, LL.B., r. of Maid’s 
—e in the —_ county ; Rev. S. Croft, 
of St. Mary’s, Stoke, Suffolk, to Georgiana, 
youngest d. of the late Gen. Sir C. Cuyler, bt., 
of St. John’s Lodge, Herts; Rev. R. J. 
Charleton, D.D., v. of Olveston, Gloucester- 
shire, to Caroline, eldest d. of the late Rev. J, 
Sibley, r. of Walcot ; Rev. D. Rees, of Burton 
Latimer, Northamptonshire, to Mary Eliza 
Curtis, youngest d. of Mrs. E. Curtis, of Wal- 
worth ; Rev. T. Calvert, to Elinor, youngest 
d. of the Rev. J. Smith, r. of Newhaven; 
Rev. C. Thompson, of Horley V., Oxfordshire, 
to Priscilla Eliza, d. of W. kford, v2 of 
Newmarket ; Rev. J. C. Grainger, v. of St. 
Giles’s, Reading, to Margaret, youngest sister 
of the Rev. N. Smart; Rev. H. Peake, of 
Hill, to Miss Barnard, of West Morland-place ; 
Rev. Mr. Jenkins, to Mary, second d. of the 
late J. Barlow, Esq; Rev. C. P. Jones, of 
Highampton, Devon, to Mary Anne, d. of S. 
Jones, Esq., of Gloucester ; Rev. H. Durand, 
M.A., r. of St. Mary’s de Castro, Guernsey, to 
Maria Caroline, youngest d. of P, Maingy, 
Esq., of Clifton, in that island ; Rev. N. Smart, 
Master of Farley Hospital, Wilts, te Charlotte, 
d. of the late H. de Berniere, Esq., Colonel in 
his Majesty’s service; Rev. A. B, Russell, 
B.C.L., of Emmanuel Coll., Camb., to Louisa 
Ansley, eldest d. of G. Hannam, Esq., of 
Bromston House, near Ramagate; Rev. H. 
Pickering, of Eton, to Anna Maria, fifth d. of 
T. Stephenson, Eeq., of Clapham Common ; 
Rev. C, Wharton, B.D., of Lower Mitton, 
Worcestershire, to Anne, eldest d. of the late 
Rev. J. Pope, v.of Great Staughton, and for- 
merly Fellow of St. John’s Coll,, Oxford ; 
Rev. E. A. Waller, to Miss Louisa Wise, 
youngest d. of the Rev. H. Wise, of Offchurch, 
Warwickshire ; Rev. W. H. Oakley, of Kirkby 
Bellars, Leicestershire, to Elizabeth, youngest 
d. of the Rev. T. Fancourt, Hoxton-square ; 
Rev. C. Pritchard, M.A., of Clapham Rise, 
Fellow of St. John’s Coll., Camb., to Emily, 
fifth d. of John Newton,. Esq., of South Lam- 
beth ; Rev. A. M. Wale, B.D., v. of Sunning- 
hill, Berks, to Caroline, third d. of the late 
Mr. Ardrighetty, of Berne, Switzerland ; Rev. 
J. Morris, of Sherborne, Warwickshire, to 
Miss Martha Gibbons Lovell, niece of A. Gil- 
lett, Esq. 





Vou. VII.—Feb. 1835. 
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EVENTS OF 


THE MONTH. 


The “‘ Events” are collected from the public papers, except where private correspondents are so 
good as to send more authentic accounts, which are always marked ‘‘ From a Correspondent.”” 


BEDFORDSHIRE. 


A meeting of the Bedfordshire District 
Committees for the Promotion of Christian 
Knowledge and for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts, was held at the 
Sessions House, Bedford, on Tuesday, the 
23d Dee., the Hon. and Rev. H. C. Cust, 
President, in the chair, attended by the 
Revds. James Donne, and Edward Lock- 


wood, Secretaries ; the Rev. Dr. Hunt, 
Prebendary of Canterbury ; the Rev, T. S. 
Grimshawe, Rev, T. Barber, Rev. D. J. 
Olivser; T. J. Green, T. Barnard, T. A, 
Green, Theed Pearse, and T. Davies, 
Ksqs.; Rev. F. Neve, Rev. J. Taddy, 
Rev. 


H. Pearse, Rev. H. W. Grey, Rev, 
R. W. Grey, Rev. E. Williamson, Rev. L. 
Marcus, Rev. H. Le Mesurier, and Rev. 
H. J. Lockwood, Rev. W. K. Clay, and 
Rev. T. Mitchell.—The President called 
the attention of the meeting to a resolution 
passed on a former occasion, recognising 
the strong claims of the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel for increased 
support, in consequence of the withdrawal 
of the Parliamentary grant. The number 
of annual subscribers in this district had 
been nearly trebled during the last year, 
principally from among town-residents, 


In the adjoining parishes little had been. 


done; nor had the recommendation from 
the standing committee of the Parent 
Society to increase the funds by five-shil- 
ling subscriptions been adopted in any in- 
stance, *—A letter was read from the Secre- 
tary to the National School Society, ex- 
pressing the great desire of that Society to 
promote the erection of parochial school- 
rooms, and a request to be furnished with 
the names of any of the clergy in this 
neighbourhood who might require assist- 
ance for that purpose. After votes of 
thanks to the Chairman, the Secretaries, 
and Messrs. Green, for their kind and 
handsome offer of accommodating the dis- 
trict committee of Christian Kaowledge 
with the use of a room asa depét for their 
books, the meeting separated.— Camb. 
Chron. 

The Duke of Bedford, bas, within the 
last few days, performed an act which re- 
flects high honour on his bead and heart, as 
a nobleman and a member of the Esta- 


ee 2 ee 


—- ee 


* Should this be so? 


blished Church, The Rev. Mr. Hutton 
has for some time past been officiating for 
the incumbent of Lidlington. This he has 
performed greatly to the spiritual benefit 
of the village, without fee or reward. The 
incumbent of Woburn died a short time 
ago ; and the noble Duke, without any soli- 
citation on the part of this young clergy- 
man, sent for him to Woburn Abbey, and 


made him a present of the living of Wo- 
burn. — Bedford Gat. 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 

It affords us great pleasure to learn that 
the attempt to erect anew Church by sub- 
scription, at Upton, near Eaton, Bucks, 
has every prospect of being successful, 
and that in a great measure by the 
very munificent donation of 500/. by the 
Rev J. Chapman, and by the unremitted 
exertions of the Vicar, the Rev. Thomas 
Champness, and his subscription of more 


than one year’s income of the living.— 
Reading Mercury. 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE, 

Wissecu, Dec. 31.—The affairs of the 
Rev. Dr, Johnson, late Vicar of this pa- 
rish, having been by the Court of Chan- 
cery brought to a close, we have great 
pleasure in being able to give a list of 8e- 
veral charitable benefactions which by his 
will he has added to the many munificent 
donations given in his life. 

To the Church of Wisbech St, Peter, 

for singers, &c. the interest of..£1700 

To the Chapel of Ease for the same 


purpose, interest of.......... 1000 
To Sunday Schools at St. Mary, 

Murrow, and Guyhirn,interestof 400 
To Chapel ‘of Ease for basses, books, 

&c. interest of ..... 400 
To the Parish of Bradford, York- 

shire, for purchasing Bibles and 

Testaments to be annually given 

to the poor of that place, the in- 

terest Of 22... ccs ccc rcccees 400 
To Addenbrooke's Hospital...... 300 
To the Auxiliary Bible Society at 

WEG on a cape ccdecce nes os 50 


To Clergymen’s Widows and Or- 

phans in the Diocese of Ely .... 50 
To the Society for Promoting Chris- 

tian Knowledge.............. 50 
To bread for the Poor at St, Peter 20 
To ditto ditto at St. Mary 10 

(The two last have been distributed). 
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The restoration of the parish Church of 
the Holy Trinity, Cambridge, with the 
exception of a new pulpit, which we un- 
derstand to be in forwardness, is now com- 
plete. The whole work does great credit 
to the active exertions of the Rev. William 
Carus, of Trinity College ; and a church, 
which was sadly choked upand disfigured, 
is now, rendered one of the most beautiful 
in the county. It is with sincere plea- 
sure, that we hear the parishioners have 
presented to that gentleman a handsome 
piece of plate, as a testimony of their 
gratitude and affection, bearing the follow- 
ing inscription :—* Presented by the pa- 
rishioners and congregation of Trinity 
Church, Cambridge, to the Rev.. William 
Carus, M.A. of Trinity College, as a 
small token of their affection for his zeal 
and faithful discharge of his sacred duties, 
as a Lecturer of the parish ; and in grati- 
tude for his indefatigable and disinterested 
exertions in carrying into effect the com- 
plete restoration and enlargement of the 
Church.—Jan. 17, 1835.” 


We have been requested to express the 
thanks of the poor of Willingham, in ‘his 
county, to the Rev. J. Brocklebank, their 
rector, for his handsome donation to the 
Clothing Club of that village ; and like- 
wise for his recent gift of Bibles and 
Prayer Books, as well as his annual gift 
of bread, &c. And also their grateful 
acknowledgements to Miss FE. A. Hatton, 
for providing them with a quantity of ex- 
cellent clothing.— Camb. Chron. 


A letter has been received by the Dean 
and Chapter of Ely, from the Lord Bishop 
of the Diocese, signifying his Lordsbip’s 
intention to present them with painted 
glass for the east window of their beautiful 
cathedral. This is the second munificent 
act of liberality towards ornamenting that 
maguificent structure, his Lordship having, 
on @ recent occasion, expended a sum of 
money exceeding 500/. in beautifying the 
interior of the choir.—Camb. Chron. 


CORNWALL. 


The Episcopal Chapel erecting at the 
sole expence of Sir T. D. Acland, Bart., 
at Bude, Cornwall, under the superin- 
tendance of Mr. Wightwick, is nearly com- 
pleted. It will be a beautiful edifice ; and 
while it will reflect the highest credit on 
the talents of the architect, it will pre- 
sent a lasting memorial of the truly liberal 
spirit of Sir Thomas. The chapel will, 
it is said, cost the worthy Baronet upwards 
of 20001.—Cornubian. 


DERBYSHIRE, 


Sir George Crewe, Bart., has, with his 
usual liberality, directed bis agent, R. B. 
Manclarke, Esq., to apportion to the resi- 
dent clergy on his Staffordshire estate, the 
sum of 1001. for the benefit of the poor. 
— Derbyshire Courier. 


DEVONSHIRE. 


On Friday, the 18th Dec. one of the 
most numerous and respectable parish 
meetings that ever occurred in the 
town of Kingsbridge, took place at the 
vestry-room, the vicar, the Rev. Mr. Pott, 
in the chair, pursuant to an adjournment 
agreed to ata meeting held six months 
since, ‘‘ To take into further consideration 
the propriety of levying achurch-rate to de. 
fray the necessary expence of the churob,” 
This adjournment was considered by the 
dissenters as an absolute triumph, but the 
event of Friday proved their error, After 
eonsiderable discussion, in which the 
leading dissenting agitators took a promi- 
nent part, the vestry divided, when there 
appeared, for a Church-rate, 52; for the 
amendment, 34—majority, 18, Among 
the several champions of the dissenters’ 
cause was to be seen a gentleman who is 
one of the deacons or elders of a dissent- 
ing congregation, and yet has brought his 
son up to bea clergyman of the established 
church, on a public charity founded by 
that church, and has moreover got him 
into a good living. In addition to this 
glorious instance of reviving loyalty and 
good feeling, we have to record a precisely 
similar instance which has just occurred 
in the Parish of All Saints, Stamford, 
when the rate was carried, last week, by a 
majority of 147 in favour of the rate, to 
97 against it: thus showing a majority of 
50 in favour of the rate. The amount of 
the rate paid by the voters recorded in fa- 
vour of it, is considerably more than three 
times the amount paid by its opponents,— 
Camb. Chron, 


Rerusac or Cnuacu-rates at Drvon- 
rort.—During the last two years attempts 
have been made to have a church-rate, 
which has been as constantly opposed both 
by churchmen and dissenters. On Thurs- 
day last, the 11th Dec., the churchwardens 
called another meeting of the parish, for 
the purpose of taking into consideration 
the propriety of granting a rate for the 
maintenance and repairs of the church. 
An attempt was made by the high ehureh 
party to make it, as much as possi- 
ble, a hole-and-corner meeting, and to 
have itheld in the small room, which could 
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not contain the third part of those who 
would most likely assemble. About three 
or four hundred rate payers attended, and 
the meeting was ultimately held in the 
great room of the Town-hall. A half- 
penny rate only was demanded by the 
eburchwardens ; and, after a great deal of 
discussion, the rate was refused, and only 
about forty hauds were held up in its fa- 
vour. A poll was at first demanded, but 
itwas soon discovered more prudent not 
to risk it. After the sense of the meeting 
was ascertained and declared, the chair. 
man recommended the supporters of the 
rate to refrain from again agitating the 
question, and recommended them to shew 
their zeal and attachment to the church by 
voluntarily subscribing to its support. 
Whilst this proposal was most cordially 
acceded to by a great many of those who 
opposed the rate, not a single individual 
onthe other side offered a farthing.— 
Globe.—Is all this true? 

The Rev. Dr. George Barnes, Archdea- 
con of Barnstaple, has received a very nu- 
merously signed requisition from the 
clergy of bis Archdeaconry, requesting 
the calling a meeting of that body, for 
purposes similar to those of the meetings 
of clergy already held in the Archdeacon- 
ries of Exeter and Totnes, but which is 
unavoidably postponed until the elections 
in that county have taken place.— Western 
Liminary,. 

An excellent newspaper, of Conserva- 
tive principles, has just started at Devon- 
port, under the tide of “ The Devonport 
Standard,” —Standard. 

The Rev. J. R. Mitford, B.A. of Christ 
Church, at present curate of Islington, 
Devon, has been appointed to assist the 
Rev. W. Hore, the present Curate of 
Stoke-Damerel, in the important duties 
of that populous parish. The Lord Bishop 
of Exeter has directed that the parsonage- 
house at Stoke, shall be appropriated as 
Mr. Milford’s residence.—-Usford Paper. 


DORSETSHIRE. 

John Buller, Esq., of Charmouth, has 
subscribed 150/. towards the erection of a 
new church at Marshwood, of which parish 
he is lord of the manor,—Salishury Herald. 


A splendid bible, testament, and prayer- 
book, of the Clarendon Oxford Press, have 
been presented by J.C. Strode, Esq., for 
the use of the new church now building at 
Wevmouth.—[bid. 


DURHAM. 
Linexatity or tue Bisnor or Dur- 


uam.—During the last twelve months his 
lordship has given the following munificent 
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sums to different charitable and religious 
institutions in the diocese of St. David's, 
and Liandaff : to St. David's College, Lam- 
peter, 500/.; the New Church at Tre- 
degar, 1001. ; the New Church at Newport, 
Monmouthshire, 50/.; and to the Mon- 
mouth and Glamorgan In ; 504; 
besides a hundred which he every 
year sends to be distributed in different 
charities inthe diocese of Llandaff, making 
in all 800/. during the past year. His lord- 
ship has given several thousand pounds to 
similar institutions in his own diotese, as 
well as in other parts of the kingdom.— 
Oxford Paper. 

The Bishop of Durham has subscribed 
the splendid sum of 500%. in aid of the 
fund now raising for the purchase of the 
‘* Allan collection of minerals,” which it 
is desired to secure for the Museum of the 
Durham University.—Camb. Chron. 

Garesneapd.—The curate of this place 
had 10/. put into his hands; 94., divided 
into 3s. shares, was given to 60 families, 
who paid in 7s. by weekly instalments of 
3d. Most brought their money on Mon- 
day; the collector gathered in the strag- 
glers, and paid to the curate, who managed 
the club, every Wednesday 15s. The 
whole sum, 30/., bought 125 pair of shoes. 
The discount on ready money —— 
and the other sovereign furnished ample 
payment to thecollector. Shoes only and 
no money were given back. Only two 
people were concerned in the management. 
The families are very thankful, and hope 
for another club this year. And though 
told there will not be so much profit again, 
they answer, * Ob Sir, it 1s not the profit 
that we want, but to be able to pay in what 
we don’t miss at the time, and receive good 
shoes for the winter.”— From aCorrespondent, 

ESSEX. 

A Loan Fund has been established in 
the parish of Springfield, Essex, by the 
Rey. A. Pearson, the Rector, with the as- 
sistance of some of lis most respectable pa- 
rishioners, for the purpose of lending sums 
of from 5s, to 5/., to be repaid by weekly 
instalments, to persons of good character 
resident in that parish, who must be pro- 
vided with the security of solvent persons, 
also resident in Springfield. The rate of 
interest to be five per cent. Ata meeting 
held in the School Rooms at Springfield, 
the office of treasurer for the ensuing 
year was accepted by the worthy Rector. 
A similar fund has been established at 
Chelmsford, 

The Rev. W. Pitt Wigram, curate of 
Leytonstone, has just supplied, from his 
own means, the boys and girls of the nati- 
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onal school with shoes and stockings, and 
the poor of his hamlet generally with 
flannel.—Old England, 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 


The following public buildings are at the 
present time in course of erection in this 
city: — Saint Matthew’s Church, Kings- 
down; the Bridewell; Brunswick Chapel, 
Isrunswick-square ; Custom House; Excise 
Office ; Roman Catholic Chapel; Meri- 
dian-place ; Blind Asylum, ‘To these will 
shortly be added the Bishop’s Palace, the 
rebuilding for which was delayed by the 
illness of the late Diocesan. This duty 
will now devolve on Dr. Allen, and we 
suppose it will be commenced soon after 
he takes possession of his see.—Bristol 
Journal, 

A piece of plate, with the following in- 
scription, was on new year’s day presented 
to the Rev. Henry Pool (upon his cession 
of the perpetual curacy of Coleford), after 
alter having faithfully performed the duties 
of a Christian minister in that place for 
upwards of fifteen years :—Presented to 
the Rev, Henry Pool, by his friends at 
Coleiord, in testimony of their high per- 
sonal esteem and grateful recollection of 
his pastoral care, January ist, 1834,— 
Cloucestershire Chronicle. 

We understand that the noblemen and 
gentlemen, appointed as trustees under the 
will of the late Dr. Andrew Bell, have 
recently presented the Rev, W. 8. Phillips, 
of Cathedral House, in this city, with an 
elegant and massive piece of plate of great 
value, as a testimony to the services ren- 
dered by that gentleman in examining, 
arranging, and commenting upon the un- 
published papers of the eminent founder 
of the National System of Education,— 
Ibid. 

A magnificent new Roman Catholic cha- 
pel is now building at Clifton, near Bristol; 
the architecture is said to be peculiarly 
fine. Standard. 


HAMPSHIRE. 

It is in contemplation to erect a large 
church at Portsmouth, in which the hum- 
bler classes may be accommodated. — Morn- 
ing Herald. 

Sir G. T. Staunton, Bart.. M.P. for 
South Hants, contributed upwards of 3301. 
to the beautifying and repairing Havant 
Church: and that gentleman has been 
recently chosen president of a society at 
Portsmoath, the express object of which is 
to uphold the church.—Sulisbury Herald. 

The Bishop of Winchester has augmented 
the rectory of Morestead, near Winchester, 
which is in the gift of the see, by a rent- 
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charge of 151. per annum, in perpetuity ; 
and the governors of Queen Anne's Bounty 
have met this augmentation by a benefac- 
tion of 200/. This is one of a series of aug- 
mentations by the Bishop of Winchester, 
which have been made since the recent Act 
of Parliament, at the expense to the sed 
of present and future income exceeding 
400/, per annum.— Times, 


HEREFORDSHIRE. 

Hererorp Catneprate—The Dean 
and Chapter have recently recovered a 
very curious Manuscript which had for- 
merly belonged to their cathedral, but had 
been alienated, not improbably, at the 
time when fanaticism vented its fury 
wherever a figure appeared ; when the 
puritanical rage of Prynne, who ecoffed 
against ‘‘ the barking treble, the growling 
tenor, and the howling bass,’’ had lopped 
away all the ungodly gear of episcopacy, 
trod the decent vestments of the cathedral 
clergy under foot, and silenced ‘‘ the 
idolatrous singers,’’ who sung, as he de. 
lighted to deelare, like oxen and hogs, 

Under such circumstances, it is surpris- 
ing that a manuscript professedly ineul- 
cating the art of Music, and supplying the 
chants and anthems of the cathedral, 
should have fallen into the hands of 
such ruthless invaders of the sanctuary, 
and yet have escaped their “ “or 
clutches.” ‘The taste for antiquarian re- 
search in Captain Silas Taylor, of the 
Parliamentary army, is well known to have 
saved some of the most curious and 
valuable of the manuscripts of the cathedral 
archives, though many were then removed 
which have never since returned. Whether 
this was one of those which were thus 
scattered over the country, or the object 
of a more recént sacrilege, if possible less 
justifiable, it may be difficult to decide. 
It found its way by some means or other 
to an old book stall in London, and having 
been redeemed frow thence bas now re- 
sumed its native station, and not without 
its statutable chain, in our venerable 
cathedral. 

The manuscript is of the kind called 
Antiphorars, which were chiefly anthems 
from the word Antiphon, or respondent 
songs (as in Exodus xv. 20, 21—‘* And 
Miriam the prophetess, the sister of 
Aaron, took a timbre] in her band, and all 
the women went out after ber, with tim- 
brels and with dances, and Miriam answerad 
them’’); but it contained also the lectures, 
invitations, collects, verses, responses, 
&c., said or sung in the choir during the 
seven canonical bours.* ‘The calendar, 
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which is perfect, proves it to have belonged 
to our cathedral, as it gives the obits cele- 
brated in this church, and it is from this 
circumstance that we are enabled to fix 
the date of the writing to about 1270. 
The obit of Peter de Aqua Blanca being 
entered in the hand of the original scribe, 
and the obit of the succeeding bishop, who 
was consecrated 1269, and died 1275, be- 
ing added by another hand; in further 
reference to the calendar, the dominical 
letter will be seen to be A, and the ist of 
March to have been on a Wednesday— 
this occurred in the year 1273, but not 
before since 1262, nor since that till 1279, 
so that the first year may with probability 
be considered that for which it was made. 

The music, for which there is a regular 
scale of instruction, is written on four 
lines only, according to the earlier mode ; 
but the first and second pages indicate a 
much earlier date, by having the musical 
notes represented by letters, 

There is a curious entry in the calendar 
of a remarkable storm, which occurred in 
this county on the 14th of May. 


HERTFORDSHIRE, 

The Rev. J. Nicholson, late curate of 
Amersham, and son of the late Rev. J. 
Nicholson, formerly rector of the Abbey 
parish, St. Alban’s, bas been appointed by 
the Lord Bishop of London to perform the 
duties at the Abbey during the absence of 
the Rev. H. Smali,and until a rector is 
appointed,—Cambridge Chronicle. 

KENT. 

Tunprivcr Wetts Loan Sociery.—A 
general meeting of the contributors to the 
Loan Funds took place at Mr. Champion's 
schoolroom on the 10th of January, when 
a most satisfactory report was made of the 
state of the society, which has during the 
past year, from an averaged capital some- 
thing under 200/., made two hundred and 
forty-three looms ; the aggregate value of 
which has been 1024/. 15s., and had the 
funds been larger, the benefit would have 
been more extensive. Wherever the influ- 
ence of the society has been experienced, 
it has invariably produced the desired effect , 
not only by relieving deserving persons 
under difficulties, and forwarding others in 
their various trades, but by promoting a 
spirit of industry and honest indepen- 
dence, and by uniting more closely in the 
bonds of respectful feeling and good will 
the classes of society who have bestowed 
the assistance with those who have re- 
ceived it. Another most satisfactory 
result has heen the consequence of this 
timely ard=-the preventing many familes 
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from becoming a burthen to the parish, 
The condition of the borrowers has, ‘gene- 
rally speaking, been essentially improved, 
and all has been effected with the above 
named small médns, which have hitherto 
been unimpaired by any defalcation of 
payment. One of the most encouraging 
circumstances belonging to the mode of 
affording relief is, that since the borrowers 
have been called upon to pay 4d. in the 
pound, the demand for loans had increased, 
with a decided expression of satisfaction 
at themselves becoming a part in the sup- 
port of a society which does so much for 
them ; and that they are thus permitted tu 
gratify their honest and manly pride by 
purchasing the assistance their circum- 
stances require.— Brighton Gatette, 


LANCASHIRE. 

Society For Promotinc Curisttan 
Kyow.epce.—On Monday, December 
Ist, a general meeting of the Manches- 
ter and Salford District Committee of the 
above society, and of those friendly to its 
objects, was held in the large room of 
the Town Hall, King-street, Manchester, 
which on this occasion was crowded by a 
most highly respectable assemblage, in- 
cluding many magistrates and clergy of 
the county from a distance. The Lord 
Bishop of Chester, who had acceded to the 
invitation of the committee, presided on 
the occasion, and entered the room accom- 
panied by the Earl of Wilton, and attended 
by the Rev. C. D. Wray, O. Sargeant, and 
K. Parkinson, fellows of the collegiate 
church, and other clergy and gentlemen 
of the committee. 

After prayer the Bishop of Chester took 
the chair, and opened the proceedings of 
the day by advocating the claims of the 
society on Christians for their warmest sup- 
port, observing that it had been more than 
one bundred years in operation. Through 
its agency the towns and villages through- 
out this land, had derived almost all the 
copies of the sacred scriptures which they 
had obtained. About two years ago there 
had been established in connexion with 
the society, a committee of general litera- 
ture; and as a proof that it bad not been 
idle, his lordship mentioned that the Sa- 
turday Magazine had obtained a circulation 
of 100,000 copies weekly. His lordship 
also noticed, as a satisfactory circumstance, 
that the King of Prussia had given his sanc- 
tion to a liturgy to be used in the churches 
in his dominions, in all respects similar to 
our own, so far as the great points of doc- 
trine, wereconcerned, ( The meeting here,as 
in many other instances,manifested theirsa. 
tisfaction by clapping their hands.) Hav- 
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ing then at some length noticed the change 
of management jn the society, in refer- 
ence to the selection of tracts for publica- 
tion, which duty now devolved on seven 
responsible persons, his lordship concluded 
by expressing his wish that those who had 
heretofore given their support to the so- 
ciety would continue it, and that those who 
hitherto had been lukewarm or had refrain- 
ed from supporting would now add their 
names to the lists of its active friends. 

The Earl of Wilton moved the first re- 
solution, in an admirable speech,—observ- 
ing that, if a knowledge of the real nature 
of the church establishment pervaded all 
classes of the community—if the lower 
classes especially were convinced of the 
truth of that sentiment, that while no man 
was too rich not to have a clergyman for 
his equal, there was none too poor to have 
a clergyman for his friend—infidelity in re- 
ligion would be speedily diminished, and 
give place to sobriety, good will, content, 
and happiness. 

The Rev. Oswald Sargeant in seconding 
the resolution, stated, that during the past 
year, the society had circulated, either 
gratuitously or at a cheap rate, 84,000 
copies of the Bible, 74,000 copies of the 
New Testament, and upwards of 180,000 
copies of the Book of Common Prayer. 

Mr. J. F. Foster moved the second re- 
solution, in doing which he observed, that 
this was surely the society above all others 
best calculated to deserve the support and 
admiration of every person who wished 
to. promote the principles of piety and true 
religion. 

The Rev. J. Slade, seconded the reso- 
lution. ‘This district committee, he stated, 
had, during the last year, distributed 1,600 
copies of the Bible, 4,400 copies of the 
Common Prayer Book, 1,200 copies of the 
New Testament, and 48,000 Tracts. 

Mr. H. H. Birley, in moving the third 
resolution, stated that, by operations of 
this district committee there bad been a 
loss sustained by the parent society, in the 
year 1827, of 15/., in the two years follow- 
ing of 184. each, and in 18535 of 275i. 

The Rev. J. C. Way, in seconding the 
resolution, explained that the loss which 
had just been mentioned, arose from the 
parent society supplying the committee 
with publications at one third less than the 
cost price, 

Mr. W. Garnett moved the fourth reso- 
lution, saying, he had no doubt whatever 
that, as soon as the extent and nature of 
the loss referred to became known, it would 
be made up by increased contributions 
from the Christian people of Manchester. 


He intended to increase his own subscrip- 
tion for the pu . 

The Rev. Hugh Stowell seconded the re- 
solution. In the course of a long and fervid 
address, the reverend gentleman said he 
would have the cobwebs swept from the co- 
lumns of that venerable pile the church : but 
let not those who attempted it throw down 
her capitals and buttresses. This society 
was the oldest bible society, the oldest mis- 
sionary society, and school and tract society 
in the known world: in these she had set 
the example toall their dissenting brethren, 
There never was a time when the friends 
of the church were more called upon to 
unite than the present. The motto of 
their enemies was, “ Divide and conquer.” 
Let theirs be, ‘‘ Unite and be unconquera- 
ble.”’ The citadel, if ever betrayed, must 
be betrayed by the treachery of her own 
garrison,—they might write upon the 
Church of England, ifever she fall—* felo 
de se,” for if ever she fell, she would fall 
by her own hand. 

The Bisbop then left the chair, which 
was occupied by the Earl of Wilton ; and 
a vote of thanks to the venerable prelate 
was moved by Mr. John places: and se- 
conded by Mr. James Consterdine, and 
unanimously agreed to. A collection was 
made at the doors amounting to 391. 6s. 6$d. 

The friends of the society afterwards 
dined together at Hayward’s Hotel, when 
about one hundred and seventy gentlemen 
sat down to dinner. The Earl of Wilton 
presided, and in the course of the evening 
announced as the result of the day’s pro- 
ceedings, donations to the amount of 635i. 
12s., and additional subscriptions of 264i. 
5s., making the receipts of the day 1294. 
3s. The subscription hst was subsequently 
sent round the table, and additional annual 
subscriptions amounting to 26/. 2s. were 
received, making a total of 1571 5s.— 
Manchester Paper. 


LEICESTERSHIRE. 

The Rev. J. M. Cooper, of Peckleton in 
this County, and of Deeping, St. James’s, 
Lincolnshire, gave, on the 20th of Decem. 
ber, to the necessitous poor of the latter 
place, a very superior ox, weighing eighty 
stones, together with bread, to the amount 
of five pounds,— Leicester Journal, 


LINCOLNSHIRE, 

A poll took place in All Saints parish, 
Stamford, on Thursday, Friday, and Sa- 
turday in last week, on the question of s 
Church-rate. Ata vestry on the first day, 
Mr. Alderman Mills moved, and Mr. Hop- 
kinson seconded the. motion, that a rate of 
ls. in the pound be granted, (the motion 
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for a rate six months ago having been 
negatived). Mr. Paradise and Mr. Read 
moved and seconded an amendment that 
the question be again adjourned for twelve 
months. At the final close of the poll on 
Saturday, the numbers were, for the grant- 
ing of arate 147, against it 97.—Lincodn 
Chron. 

A Sunday school, upon an extensive 
scale is now establishing at Grantham, 
connected with the Established Church ; 
and it is intended to erect a school-room 
for children of tender years.— Ibid. 


MIDDLESEX, 

The Rev. T. Watson, Minister of St. 
Philip’s Chapel, Pentonville, has lately 
been presented, as a token of esteem, with 
a handsome tea service of plate, by the 
ladies of his congregation.— Times. 


The following is a general bill of the 
ebristenings and burials within the city of 
London and bills of mortality, from Dec. 
10, 1833, to Dec. 9, 1834: 

Christened. Buried. 
In the 97 parishes within 


a 969 1162 
In the 17 parishes without 
Die kw sé 2i0% 0 v0 4247 3507 


In the 24 out-parishes in 
Middlesex and Surrey, 
including the district 
churches belonging to 


CO GEN cscs cicccsce 17,986 15,403 
In the 10 parishes in the 
city and liberties of 
Westminster ........ 4014 3608 
Of the number buried were— 
SD 86 6 hn 8 6iwd otic eecdin 1009 
Under 2 years of age............ 49956 
2 and under 5 years .......... 2044 
5 — eT eee 998 
10 --- OD Sas >- (a desi wee 850 
20 _as SO am .cccse cece 15990 
30 a Dime swscecsci . 1892 
40 a SO me cece whess Beas 
50 — Ge ts ccae seees 1979 
60 — TO = éccccsceee 1978 
70 — Bb mn ce smoccawe loll 
80 -- FO am 3 ccaceccesia 739 
90 - ee. reagamesan 806 
ee 1 
101. l 


year, 4898. 

By a vote of the St. Pancras Destruc- 
tives, the Beadles have been dismissed 
from attendance on divine service at the 
Church and different parochial Chapels in 
that Parish.— Morning Post. 


Rectory or Sr. Barpe's, Loxpox.— 
The Morning Herald says, ‘‘ It appears 
that the Premier has conterred the living 


Decrease in the Burials this 
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of St. Bride’s, vacant by the promotion of 
Dr. Allen to the Episcopal Bench, upon 
the Rev. Mr. Dale, of St. Matthew's 
cbapel, Denmark-hill, and formerly morn- 
ing preacher of the parish of which he 
has now become the rector.” 

A decree has been issued by the authori- 
ties of Hamburg detailing the privileges and 
concessions to which persons of the Eng- 
lish Episcopal congregations are entitled. 
Members of the congregation are to be 
allowed the free use of their religion, with 
power of appointing their clergymen, sub- 
ject, however, to the approval of the au- 
thorities at Hamburg. Such clergymen 
are, however, enjoined to refrain from all 
controversies, or offensive expressions to- 
wards the Evangelical Lutheran religion. 
It is ordered that all banns of marriage 
shall be published in the city church, 
and in the parish church where the 
bride resides. The clergymen of the 
Episcopal congregation are to keep regis- 
ters of christenings, &c, This document 
has been approved by the Bishop of Lon- 
don.—Globe. 

Association For THE Revier OF THE 
Poor.—A highly respectable meeting of 
this association, which extends the sphere 
of its operations over the City of Lon- 
don and parts adjacent, was held last 
night at the London Coffee-house, Lud- 
gate-hill; the Rev. Isaac Saunders in 
the chair. Mr. Alderman Wilson, Mr. 
Alderman Kelly, Mr. Sheriff Raphael, 
and several gentlemen connected with the 
City, were present. The report of the 
proceedings of the past year was read, 
and received with great satisfaction. Se- 
veral donations were announced, amongst 
them one of 21/. from the Ironmongers’ 
Company. The society is now preparing 
for the ensuing winter. The extent of 
relief hitherto effected by it is surprising ; 
and whilst, by an extensive distribution 
of coalsand potatoes, the actual wants of 
the necessitous are provided against, the 
limited contribution required in return 
operates as a judicious safeguard against 
imposition on the one hand, or reckless en- 
couragement of pauperism on the other. 
The various wealthy city companies would 
not, we think, do amiss to take the pro- 
priety of following the example set by the 
Ironmongers into their consideration, 

Vice-Cuancettor’s Court, Jan. 13. 
—Carter v. tnt Dean ann Crapter 
or Ery.—His Honor gave judgment in 
this case this morning. The bil ad been 
filed by the plaintiff, to compel a specific 
performance, on the part of the Dean and 
Chapter of Ely, of an agreement, which 
he alleged that that Corporetion had en- 
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tered into with him, with reference to the 
granting of a lease of certain lands be- 
longing to the Dean and Chapter, situate 
in Cambridgshire. The plaintiff mainly 
relied upon an entry of the contract made 
in what is called the chapter book, and 
also upon the contents of certain corre- 
spondences which had passed between 
him aida Mr. Evans, the solicitor of the 
Corporation, to make out the case set forth 
by his bill. The defence to the bill was 

at the entry made in the chapter book 
was not binding, as it had not the sanction 
of the Dean and Chapter, inasmuch as the 
Corporate seal had never been affixed to 
that entry ; besides, that the plaintiff not 
having paid a stipulated sum of money at 
the time appointed, the contract was at an 
end. 

The Vice-Chancellor was of opinion 
that the plaintiff had made out no case 
entitling him to the relief he prayed. Elee- 
mosynary or Ecclesiastical bodies, could not 
be held to be bound by such an entry in a 
book as that set up in this case. The bill 
must, therefore, be dismissed with costs. 

We are sorry to announce that on Sun- 
day, the 25th inst., during the morning 
service, whilst the Rev. Nr. Sutton was 
doing the duty at the altar of Westmin- 
ster Abbey, as he pronounced the fourth 
Commandment, he dropped down, appa- 
rently dead. We now learn that he ex- 
pired about 1 o’clock the following morn- 
ing.— Albion. 

The elegant new Church, St. Dunstan’s 
in the West, Fleet-street, which derives 
much of its internal beauty from the mu- 
nificence of Hugh Hoare, Esq., has just 
received another addition to its attractions, 
by the erection of a new organ, the gift 
of the late Mr. Gosling. The instrument 
was built by Messrs. Robson, and is placed 
in an elegant case, which harmonizes with 
the beautiful gothic altar-piece, presented 
by Mr. Hoare.—Morning Post. 

The congregation of St. Mary’s Church, 
Newington, have lately presented, through 
the medium of the churchwardens, a very 
an a silver time-piece to the Rev. 
H, 8. Plumtree, on his retirement from 
the office of morning preacher, to take 

ossession of St. Mary’s Chapel, Lambeth. 

is is the second tribute of respect 
which the Rev. Gentleman has received 
at the hands of the congregation during 
the short space of less than three years. 
— Morning Herald. 

Rorar Mustcar Festivat—Mr. Parry 
has recently published an official account of 
the’ splendid Masical Festival held in 
Westminster Abbey, dédicated, by special 
pefmission, to their Majesties. Receipts, 
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22,013/, 18s.; total expences, 12,933¢. 
14s. 9d.; leaving a surplus of more than 
9,0001., which was divided among the 
Royal Soci of Musicians, the New 
Musical and Choral Funds, and the Royal 
Academy of Music.—Camb. Chron. 

Sr. Ovave’s ann St. Jony’s Scnoot.— 
On Monday, November 17th, being the 
anniversary of the accession of Queen Eli- 
zabeth, by whom this school was chartered, 
the first stone of the new edifice about to 
be erected was laid by Charles Barclay, 
Esq., the warden. The parties who were 
to form the procession, after attending 
divine service in the church of St. Olave, 
and hearing a sermon appropriate to the 
occasion, proceeded to the ground which 
is to form the site of the new building. 
The site of the building about to be 
erected is in Bermondsey-street, and co- 
vers near three-quarters of an acre of 
ground. ‘The school itself, and the build. 
ings attached to it, for the residence of 
the principal master, the accommodation 
of the governors and the children, will be 
built of red brick, faced and ornamented 
with stone. The style of architecture will 
be that of the age of Henry VIII., and 
will, in some respects, resemble Hampton. 
court Palace ; or rather perhaps St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. The great school- 
room will be in length seventy feet by 
thirty-five in breadth, and will be in the 
style of un ancient collegiate hall, the 
roof being of oak, with corbells and pend- 
ants, something in the manner of West- 
minster-hall. We understand nearly 600 
boys are now educated by the funds of this 
noble institution, and that the only quali- 
fication necessary to procure admission is 
to be a resident either in the parishes of 
St. Olave or St. John, Bermondsey. 

A Catholic chapel, of very large di- 
mensions, is now erecting at Dockhead, in 
the parish of Bermondsey, in lieu of one in 
Fast-lane, in the same parish. 

The Dean of Westminster, with his 
usual liberality, has contributed 1001. to 
the Westminster Infant and Sunday 
Schools. This is in addition to a grant 
of 150/. made by the Chapter for the same 
purpose.— Morning Herald, 


NORTHUMBERLAND, 


The inhabitants of Falstone, Northum- 
berland, last week, presented their highly 
respected curate, the Rev. Samuel * 
age oN after a residence of thirteen 
vears, is about to ot his departure from 
Falstone,) with an elegant silver tea-pot, 
copie sald, and cream-ewer, purchased by 
general subscription from all ranks in so- 
ciety and all religious denomigations’; 

24 
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for in the estimate of Mr. Kennedy’s 
worth and truly Christian deportment 
there is but one opinion. The following 
inscription is very neatly engraved on the 
side of the tea-pot:—*To the Rev. 
Samuel Kennedy, in testimony of the un- 
wearied attention and truly Christian spirit 
displayed by him during a residence of 
thirteen years among them, the parish- 
ioners of Falstone and its vicinity offer 
this tribute of gratitude for his pastoral 
care, and of their regret for his loss.— 
1834.” 
NOTTINGHAM. 


The annual meeting of the Nottingham 
District Committee of the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge was held 
in St. Peter's vestry, on Wednesday, 21st 
January; the Venerable Archdeacon 
Browne in the chair. It appears from the 
report, that the affairs of the society are 
in @ prosperous state, and that the sphere 
of its usefulness is gradually enlarging. 
During the year ending January 1, the 
Nottingham Committee had the satisfac- 
tion of issuing from their depository the 
following books : — Bibles, 413; Testa- 
ments, 877 ; Prayer Books, 1,164; bound 
books and tracts, 6,952. — Nottingham 
Journal. 


SHROPSHIRE. 


Diocesan Cuurcn Buiipine Society. 
—A public meeting was held on Monday, 
the 19th of January, at the Lion,in Shrews- 
bury, for the purpose of forming a society 
for Promoting the Enlargement, Building, 
and Purchase of Churches and Chapels, 
in connexion with the Established Church, 
in the diocese. The Earl of Liverpool 
took the chair. The day was unfavour- 
able ; nevertheless the meeting was most 
satisfactorily attended by the nobility and 
gentry of the district. The Lord Bishop 
of the diocese, who had previously given 
the munificent donation of 200/. to the ge- 
neral fund was present ; also Lord Hill, 
Sir Rowland Hill, Bart., the Hon. Thomas 
Kenyon, William Chariton, Esq., J. A, 
Lloyd, Esq., Colonel Wingfield, T. H. 
Hope, Esq., T. B, Owen, Esq., &c. &e. 
Donations were given in the room amount- 
ing to upwards of 1100/., exclusive of 
annual subscriptions. <A similar meeting 
was held on Tuesday, at Newport, where 
his Grace the Duke of Sutherland pre- 
sided. —Chester Chronicle. 


SOMERSETSHIRE, 

Bath Abbey, one of the cathedrals of 
that diocese, and one of the few cathedrals 
in England used as a church for general 
purposes, is about to be closed, while it is 
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re-pewed and otherwise repaired and im. 
proved —Bath Chronicle. 

It is intended to raise 2,000. by sub- 
scription, for the purpose of erecting a 
splendid organ in Bath Abbey Church, in 
~— of the present imperfect instrument. 
—Ibid. 

Sr. Micuatt’s Cuurcn.—We under- 
stand that the stream of charity in behalf of 
this good work is just now at a low ebb; 
200/. more is wanted before the committee 
can commence operations for building 
the new edifice. For many years St. 
Michael’s Church has been the frequent 
resort of pious and wealthy strangers— 
would it be too much to ask those indivi- 
duals to give of their abundance to an 
object which, we are sure, they cannot 
but approve t—lIbid. 

Bripcwater.—We are happy to find 
that the legatees under the late Mr. F. 
Anderson’s will, mean to fulfil his muni- 
ficent intentions, by the grant of a piece 
of ground for the site of a new church, 
and the sum of 200/. towards the building 
fund,—Ibid, 


STAFFORDSHIRE, 


Suevtton Cuurcn, in THE Porters. 
—In addition to previous donations of an 
organ, &c., John Tomlinson, Esq. of Cliff- 
ville, (patron) and the Rev. J. W. Tomlin- 
son (rector) have most liberally presented 
as their joint gift, a very beautiful painted 
window for the chancel of this much- 
admired church.—Standard, 


SUSSEX. 


Society ror Promotinc Curistian 
Knowtepce.—The Twenty-second anni- 
versary of the Chichester Diocesan Com- 
mittee was held in the Library of the 
cathedral, on the ist instant. The Lord 
Bishop was in the chair, and was sup- 
or rhage by a large body of the clergy and 
aity of the city and neighbourhood. 

The secretary laid before the meeting a 
gratifying Report of the progress and 

roceedings of the Committee during the 
ast year; by which it appeared that 
eleven new members had been added to 
the list of subscribers, and that the num- 
ber of Bibles, Testaments, Prayer Books, 
and Tracts dispersed amounted to 8883 
—making, with previous issues, since 
the establishment of this valuable institu- 
tion, a grand total of 126,391. The re- 
sources of the Committee, arising from 
subscriptions and sales of books, in 1834, 
amounted to 331/. 12s. 5d., an entire third 
of which (1101. 10s. 9d.) was voted in 
aid of the designs of the parent society, 
making with previous donations from the 
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distriet fund, an aggregate sum of 
176382. 5s. 5d. 

The King’s anaual subscription of ten 
guineas, and the Queen’s of ten pounds, 
to the Brighthelmstone Maternal Society, 
have been received by the treasurer of that 
useful charity. His Majesty has also 
given ten guineas to the Brighton Union 
School, and the same sum to the Brighton 
Royal British Schools. — Brighton Gasette. 


WARWICKSHIRE. 

The Rev. Rann Kennedy has resigned 
his situation as second Master of the Free 
Grammar School in Birmingham, and the 
Governors have very handsomely fixed his 
retiring salary at 150/. a-year. 

The Rev. a Garbett, M.A., rector of 
St. George’s, Birmingham, and John 
Johnston, Esq., M.D. and F.R.S., have 
been elected Governors of the Free Gram- 
mar School of King Edward the Sixth, in 
Birmingham. 

Diocesan Socirtry.—The general meet- 
ing to establish the proposed Diocesan 
Society, for increasing the number of 
churches and chapels, and enlarging those 
already existing which may require it, 
took place at Dee's Royal Hotel, on the 
27th of January.— Birmingham Gazette. 


WILTSHIRE, 

The Dissenters have been exhibiting 
their moderation at Trowbridge during the 
last few days. Notice having been affixed 
to the church door, in that town, stating 
that a meeting of the parishioners would 
be held at the Vestry Room on Thursday 
last, to grant a Church Kate, an anony- 
mous handbill was circulated by the 
enemies of the church, for the purpose of 
inflaming the minds of the people—greatly 
exaggerating the incomes of the clergy, 
and containing gross and infamous libels 
on the established church. As might be 
expected a large concourse of persons 
assembled in the church at the hour ap- 
pointed for the meeting—The Rev. Francis 
Fulford, the rector, was in the chair. Mr, 
Edgell proposed,and Mr, Read seconded, 
that a rate of 6d. in the pound on land, 
and 3d, in the pound on house property be 
granted.—Mr. Buckler, a Unitarian, rose 
for the purpose of proposing the adjourn- 
ment of the meeting for twelve months, 
but Mr. Buckler being asked if he was 
duly qualified for that purpose being a 
rate-payer, replied in the negative, and 
was necessitated, although very reluc- 
tantly, to transfer his eloquence to his 
brother-in-law, Mr. Robt. Cockrell, who 
accordingly moved the adjourament, and 
Mr. J. E. Collins, the late President of 
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the Trowbridge Political Union, and who 
has since kept the Royal Oak, in Bath, 
seconded the motion, A long and angry 
discussion ensued ; but, ultimately, upon 
a shew of hands being demanded, the 
amendment was, of course carried. A poll 
was then demanded by John Clark, Esq.,. 
of Belle Field House, a county magistrate, 
on the part of the church, which is ap- 
pointed to take place this day, at 12 
o’clock. It is needless to add that not 
one quarter of the number who held up 
their hands were rate-payers. Most of 
the influential dissenters of the town will 
either vote for the rate, or remain neutral, 
Some of the anti-church party, to prove 
their zeal (to their utter disgrace it 
spoken), abused and insulted the church- 
warden, W. Edgell, and knocked him 
down in the presence of the minister, in 
the church, and would doubtless have pro. 
ceeded to far greater extremities had they 
not been stopped..—Salisbury Herald. 

On Friday evening, a meeting was held 
at the British School, Trowbridge, for the 
purpose of advocating the cause of the 
Temperance Society. ‘The Rev. F. Fulford 
was called to the chair: and a large 
auditory was addressed at considerable 
length by the Rev. O. Clarke, Mr. Clift, 
Captain Thicknesse, and Mr, Basil Mar- 
riott.—Ibid. 

A liberal subscription has been com- 
menced in aid of the erection of a new 
church, at Marshwood, in this county, the 
inhabitants of which parish, we are in- 
formed, have been destitute of a parochial 
church for nearly 200 years !—Ibid. 


WORCESTERSHIRE, 


We hear that an additional weekly paper 
is about to be published in Worcester on 
conservative principles,and to be called the 
** Worcestershire Guardian,” — Salisbury 
Herald. 

A quarterly meeting of the Worcester 
Deanery District Committee of the Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge was 
held at the Episcopal Palace on Wednes- 
day the 14th of January, at which the 
Right Rev. the Bishop of the Diocese 
presided. It appeared from the statement 
made by the secretary, that the issue of 
books and tracts from the depository at 
Mr. Lloyd’s, during the quarter ending 
at Christmas, 1834, exceeded that of the 
corresponding quarter in 1833, by 1495. 
At this meeting a committee was formed 
for the purpose of adopting means to aid 
the funds of the National Society for build- 
ing and repairing Churches,— Worcester 
Journal, 
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The Dowager Countess of Beauchamp, 

has subscribed 25/., and Joshua Watson, 

taq., 101, towards the exterior repairs of 
Great Malvern Church. 


YORKSHIRE, 

On Christmas Day, a handsome piece 
of plate was presented to the Rev. John 
David Eade, M.A. re Incumbent of 
Witton-le-Weir), by his late parishioners 
at Moor Monkton, Yorkshire, as a token 
of esteem for his zealous, faithful, and 
Christian labours as their minister during 
a residence of seven years. And itisa 
pleasing fact that every family in the 
parish contributed their mite towards the 
memorial.— Record. 

Or_ey.—We have the pleasure to an- 
nounce that in this parish, which was last 
year the scene of a warm contest, the 
church has this year obtained an easy 
triumph. On Monday, 22nd Dec., the 
day fixed for the meeting, the Rev. 
Ayscough Fawkes, the Vicar, took the 
chair, attended by Mr. Maude, the barris- 
ter, as his assessor. The business of the 
day commenced by a very able speech 
from Mr, Fawkes, of Farnley Hall, in 
which he proposed a church-rate of a 
penny in the pound. The motion was 
seconded by Sir C, Ibbetson, of Denton 
Park, in a brief but appropriate address, 
Mr. Ackroyd, of Otley, an influential dis- 
senter, then proposed to contribute 50/. 
towards the debt of the church, provided 
a church-rate were not laid this year ; but 
the friends of the church unhesitatingly 
rejected the proposition, as involving a 
sacrifice of their principles. Mr. Ackroyd 
then made, and Mr. Rawson seconded, a 
motion for an adjournment; and Mr. P. 
Garnett, of Otley, replied to their observa- 
tions, On a show of bands there was a 
very decided majority against the ad- 
journment and in favour of the rate; and 
Mr. Ackroyd properly declined to agitate 
the parish uselessly by demanding a poll 
where there was evidently no prospect of 
success for the dissenters. The rate was 
therefore declared to be finally carried. A 
vote of thanks to the vicar for his impar- 
tial conduct in the chair was then proposed 
and carried unanimously ; after which the 
meeting peaceably separated.—Leeds In- 
telligencer. 

Gin-Suors.—Imrortant Decitstox.— 
(From a correspondent of the Leeds Mer- 
cury.)—The magistrates of Darlington 
having refused to re-license the three retail 
Spirit-shops in that place, the parties so 
refused applied to the Quarter Sessions, at 

Durham, held the 13th of October ult., 
but were nonsuited, by an almost unani- 
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mous decision of the Bench against them. 
lt was proved that these establishments 
were conducted in a very orderly manner. 
The great grounds of objection adduced, 
and which operated on the minds of the 
magistrates, were the evils ever attendant 
on such houses. ‘‘ Thus,” adds our cor- 
respondent, “‘ the three gin-shops in ques- 
tion, being the whole number kept in that 
town (excepting such as are attached to 
public houses), are by this important 
decision put down ; and it is truly cheer- 
ing to every friend of religion and morality, 
thus to see so large and respectable a 
bench of magistrates giving a salutary 
check to the cupidity of men, who, for the 
sake of gain, are wholly regardless how 
much and how great is the misery and 
distress which they are entailing on our 
labouring population. We trust that the 
enlightened views of the magistracy of the 
_— of Durham will be speedily fol- 
lowed throughout the kingdom ; and that 
the time is not far distant when this pest 
of society, the gin-shop, will no longer be 
known in our land.” 


To tue Eprror or tue Leeps Inret- 
LIGENCER.—Sir,—Having read in the 
‘** Leeds Mercury,” of the 15th Dec. last, 
the following paragraph, “ Indictment of 
the Bishop of Winchester. A true bill 
has been found by the Grand Jury of 
Surrey against the Bishop of Winchester 
and nine others, among whom are three 
clergymen and two magistrates, on an in- 
dictment for an assault, committed upon 
the Rev. Cornelius Griffin, at a public 
meeting recently held at Epsom, on be- 
half of the Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel in Foreign Parts, “ I took the 
liberty of writing to the Bishop of Win- 
chester; for 1 was persuaded that if such 
an alleged offence had been committed, 
there must have been some circumstances 
which called for the conduct, denominated 
“an assault.’ In answer to my inquiries, 
Ihave received from the Bishop the fol- 
lowing information :— 


Farnham Castle, Dec. 22, 1834. 

Rev. Sin,—The paragraph which you 
have enclosed has reference to the follow- 
ing circumstances :— 

In the month of October last, a meeting 
of the District Committee of the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel took place 
at Epsom, over which I presided as chair- 
man. The meeting in question was not for 
the public generally, but the friends of the 
society were invited to attend. Soon after 
the proceedings had commenced, the busi- 
ness was interrupted by a person of the 
name of Griffin, formerly a Missionary in 
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the service of the society, but dismissed 
from it some years ago. This individual 
had been active in distributing in the town 
and at the meeting a hand bill * in abuse 
of the society, couched in the grossest and 
most intemperate language ; and as he was 
neither a member of the Parent Society, 
nor of the District Association, I felt it 
necessary to iw the question to the meet- 
ing, whether he should be heard, before he 
could be allowed to speak. The meetin 
unanimously refused to hear him ; aad 
after vain endeavours on my part, and that 
of other individuals, to persuade him to 
desist, and an attempt by the landlord of the 
room in which the meeting was held, to 
induce him to retire, two magistrates, 
who were present, stepped forward, and 
he wasat their order removed by a con- 
stable. In fact such was his violence, 
that if this course had not been taken, 
there would have been no alternative 
than that of adjourning the meeting. 
It is merely necessary for me to add, that 
the court will not entertain the case for a 
moment. The conduct of the individual 
was so extraordinary, that it is only to be 
accounted for on the supposition that he 
was not master of his own actions. 
Iam, &c. &c. C. Winton. 

“ To Rev. Edward Edwards.” 

As the paragraph in the Mercury, unat- 
tended with any explanatory statement, 
is calculated to increase the existing pre- 
judice against the Church, through one of 
its brightest ornaments, you will, perhaps, 
in justice to both, insert the above. 

I am, Sir, yours respectfully, 
Epwarp Epwarps, 
Marsden, 5th, 1835. 
Leeds Intelligencer, Jan. 10, 1835. 
WALES. 

The Bishop of St. David has according 
to his annual custom, distributed, through 
the hands of the Rey. J. Jones, vicar of 
Abergwilly, a large and seasonable supply 
of clothing, blanketing, &c., among the 
poor of that parish. They are also regu- 
larly supplied twice a week with soup, 
over winter, from the palace, which contri- 
butes not a little to their comfort at this 
inclement season. His lordship gave, 
likewise, to the debtors in the county gaol, 
a barrel of coal and7\bs. of mutton each.— 
Glamorganshire Guardian. 

It is in contemplation to erect a new 
church at Newport, Monmouthshire, capa- 
ble of containing 1,400 persons, one-half 
of the sittings to be free. The cost is 





* The hand bill, being so indecent, had not the 
printer’s name. 
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estimated at 40001., the whole of which 
must be raised by subscription, as the Com- 
missioners for Buildin Churches have ap- 
propriated all their funds. Sir Charles 
Morgan, Bart., has generously given a 
ne of ground for a site, and 300/.; the 

uke of Beaufort bas also given 1004, ; 
the Bishop of Llandaff, 100/. ; Mr. Joseph 
Bailey, 100/., &c. The subscriptions al- 
ready amount to about 2000/.—Bath Chro- 
nicle, 

Since the above appeared, the Glamorgan 
Guardian states, that the Lord Bishop of 
Llandaff, in his strenuous exertions on be- 
half of the new church to be erected at 
Newport, has, in conference with the Com- 
missioners for Building Churches and Cha- 
pels, prevailed upon them to bestow the 
sweepings of their funds on our behalf; 
and we have the gratification to announce 
1000/. as the result, which his lordship 
communicated to the committee. 


SCOTLAND, 


“Avito viret Honone.”—The Mar- 
quis of Bute has appointed the Rev. Mr- 
Macbride to the new parish of Rothsay. 
His lordship has most handsomely and 
liberally come forward and offered to build 
another church, manse, and offices, to give 
a glebe, and to endow a new parish. Such 
noble conduct cannot fail to endear the 
aristocracy to the people of this country ; 
and were it generally imitated by the no- 
bility, radicalism and voluntaryism, those 
twin enemies of our country’s peace and 
prosperity, would, ere long, be extinct. 
The best reply to the cry of destroying 
the church is to extend her borders, to 
make atonement for a century’s neglect. 
The extension of the church is the death 
of voluntaryism. Even the ranks of vo- 
luntaryism will begin to thin when the 
doors of new parish churches open to the 
poor, and new pastors inquire efter them 
and their families. If the Marquis of 
Abercorn would endow one or two new 

arish churches in the Abbey parish of 
aisley, out of the teinds which he pos- 
sesses ; and if the Duke of Hamilton were 
to subdivide the overgrown parish of Ha- 
milton, containing 10,00 souls, these no- 
blemen would do more for conservative 
politics, and for the destruction of radi- 
calism, than by any other possible means. 
There is nothing more certain in Scotland 
than the connection between irreligion and 
radicalism,—Scottish Guardian. 

The late Mr. Alexander Maclean, Fre- 
derick-street, Edinburgh, has bequeathed, 
to the ministers and elders of St. Andrew's 
parish, 1000/., for the purpose of founding 
and endowing a school within that parish, 
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na plan similar to the parish schools 
of St. George’s and St. Mary’s, for the 
benefit of the poorer class of the com- 
munity. 
IRELAND. 


Trinity Cotrece.—The following is 
his Excellency’s answer to the address 
presented by the Provost and Fellows, Xc. 
&c. of the University :— 

“ T have to offer you my best thanks for 
an address, which, while every part of it 
displays that anxious solicitude for the 
welfare of your country, and that dutiful 
attachment to the King, to be expected 
from the well-known loyalty of the Univer- 
sity of Dublin, abounds in the kindest 
expressions towards myself, and in antici- 
pations that it will be my duty, and shall be 
my study, to attempt to realize. 

‘*] wish I could flatter myself that 1 
merited the favourable opinion you are 
pleased to entertain of my capacity ade- 
quately to discharge the duties of my high 
trust at this important crisis, and to make 
a due return to my Sovereign for bis royal 
_— and favour. My best abilities, in- 

eed, and the devotion of my whole time, 
are at the service of your country ; but per- 
sonally | sball have large claims to make 
upon your kind indulgence, and if what I 
know of myself but too plainly tells me so, 
that feeling is greatly increased by the re- 
collection that you have so lately been 
accustomed to admire the eminent talents 
and great accomplishments of my noble and 
distinguished predecessor. 

*« My humble ambition must be satisfied, 
if when my official connexion shall termi- 
nate you are enabled to tell me that I have 
not abused my trust, and that I have done 
well for Ireland. 

“You say well and truly, that is not 
your province to be conversant with the 
details and controversies of political life, 
but to train and cultivate the minds of the 
youth committed to your charge, and to 
furnish them with the means of rendering 

themselves, in their several stations and 
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professions, good subjects to their king, 
useful citizens to their country, and orna- 
ments to your learned body, by their lite- 
rary and scientific acquirements. 

‘The happy results of your past exer- 
tions entitle me to augur well of the effects 
of your future labours ; and in this anticipa- 
tion | advert not so much to the immortal 
names that are to be found on the rolls of 
your establishment (for great intellectual 
superiority will ever assert itself), as to 
the constant success in every department 
of human affairs that has rewarded the 
enterprise, the industry, and the genius of 
your countrymen, more especially of those 
who have been reared within your walls. 

“ You will persevere, I am sure, in the 
same spirit. In so doing you will not only 
command the respect and gratitude of the 
local government, but you will merit the 
warmest approbation of your sovereign and 
your country.” 

The lyish spiritual peers in the new par- 
liament will be the Lord Archbishop of 
Tuam, Right Honorable Dr. Power ; le Poer 
Trench ; Bishop of Elphin, Dr. Leslie; 
Bishop of Dromore, Dr, Saurin ; Bishop of 
Limerick, Dr. Knox. The rotation in 
which the Irish Bishops sit in parliament 
is regulated by a cycle, by which each arch- 
bishop sits once in four, and each bishop 
once in six sessions. The cycle is com- 
pleted at the end of every twelve sessions. 


The Duke of Leinster has, in a very 
liberal manner, given a piece of ground as 
a site for building a new church, together 
with a subscription of 100/. towards it; 
he has also given the house attached to the 
ground, the late residence of — Chapman, 
Esq., as a residence for a clergyman,— 
Leinster Express. 

At the Mendicity Society in Dublin, 
which is almost wholly supported by sub- 
scription from the middle classes, 50/. is 
subscribed by Protestants toevery 1/. con- 
tributed by Catholics ; yet, on a late vi- 
sitation, the Catholic inmates were in the 
proportion of ten to one.—Bath Chronicle. 





NEW 


BOOKS. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 
The Dublin University Calendar, for 1835. 12mo. 


5s. 
Treasury of Scripture Knowledge. Foolscap 8vo. 
128 


The Treasury Bible, Foolscap 8vo. 30s. 
The Treasury Bibic. Demy 4to. on writing paper, 


30s. 
Infant Lyrics. By the Rev. T. Guyer, of Ryde. 
18mo._ is. 


Bertrand’s Revolutions of the Globe. Crown 8vo. 


7s. 

Leigh’s Directions for Insuring Personal Safety 
during Storms of Thunder and Lightning. 
8vo. 18. 

The York Psalm and Hymn Book. 32mo. 3s. 

Wilberforce’s Practical View of Christianity. 
32mo. 2s. 

Noel on the Sabbath. 18mo. 1s. 

Viscount Mandeville on the Epistle to the He- 
brews. Royal 8vo. 16s. 
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New Testament, with References. 32mo. 8s. 
morocco, 5s, 6d. roan, 

Ansell’s Treatise on Friendly Societies. 8vo. 5s. 

May’s History of Evesham. S8vo. Qs. 

The Office of the Ruling Elder, in the Presbyterian 
Church. By Samuel Miller, D.D. 12mo. 4s. 

The Riches of Chaucer. By C. C. Clarke, Esq. 
2vols. 12mo., with 20 wood cuts, 18s, 

Chromatography ; or, @ treatise on Colours and 
Pigments. 4to. 215. 

Renoult’s Letter to his Father. i8mo. 2s. 

Sandford on Fellowship with God. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 

Lecroix’s Elements of Algebra. By W. H. Spiller. 
12mo0. 7s. Gd. 

Theological Library, Vol. X. (Russell’s History 
of the Church of Scotland, Vol. II.) Foolscap 
svo. 6s. 

Bean’s New Atlas of Classical Geography. Royal 
8vo. 15s. 

Mempris’s Chronological and Geographical Chart 
in case. 22s. 6d., on roller, 24s. 

Collection of the Poor Law Statutes. By J. Tidd 
Pratt, Esq. 2ls. 

Gleig’s India, Vols. Il. & III. (Family Library), 
5s. each. 

Rhenish Legends. By A. Stolterfoth. Oblong 
4to. 16s. 

Holman’s Voyage round the World, Vol. II. 8vo. 


14s. 

The Natural History of Humming Birds. Fools. 
cap. 16s. morocco, 14s. silk. 

The Edinburgh University Souvenir, for 1835, 6s. 

Nugze Poeticz, Original Poems. By J.G. Ryan. 
12mo, 3s. 

Lee’s Catechism of Natural Philosophy, Part II. 
Od. sewed. 1s. half-bound 

Sneane> French Grammar, 3 vols. square. 
10s. 6d. 

Slade’s Parochial Sermons, Vol. I]. 12mo. 6s. 

Delille’s Manuel Etymologique. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 

Delille’s Proverbes Dramatiques. 12mo. 33s. 

Delille’s French Class Book. 12mo. 5s, 6d. 

Sandford’s Eight Lectures on Fellowship with 
God. 12mo. 4s. 

Jowett on Time and Temper. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

Gurney’s Essay on Love to God. 2nd edit. 2s. 6d. 

Forbes’s Oriental Memoirs. Edited by his Daugh- 
ter. 2vols. Svo. 32s. 

Illustrations of Forbes’s Oriental Memoirs. Demy 
4to. 60s. 

Stephens’s Book of the Constitution. 8vo. 16s. 

Tayler’s Social Evils, and their Remedy, Vol. ILI. 
12mo. 4s. 

Facts and Fictions; or, Gleanings of a Tourist. 
By the author of ‘ Rostang.’ 12mo. 78. 

Six Hints to Bachelors. By a Volunteer. 18mo. 
Is. 

A Friendly Appeal to Parents, on behalf of their 
Children. By Philanthropos. 18mo. 1s. 


Sacred Classics, Vol. XIII. (Cave’s Primitive 
Christianity, Vol. Il.) Foolscap. 3s, 6d. 

Larduer’s Cabinet Cyclopredia, Vol. LX11.(Mack. 
intosh’s England, Vol. IV.) Foolscap. 6s. 

Nimrod’s Hunting Tours. 8vo. 15s, 

Wordsworth’s Law and Practice of Elections. 
2nd edit. S8vo. enlarged. 25s. 

Annual Biography and Obituary, for 1835. 8svo. 
158. 

Robson on Marine Surveying. S8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Maund’s Botanic Garden, Vol. V. boards, Laree 
378. Small, 25s. Part X., boards. Large, | 
Small, 13s. No. CXXI., combining a Phoral 
Register. Large, ls.6d. Small, 1s. 

Colman’s Normandy, Picardy, &c. ‘Ke., contain . 
ing Views of the most picturesque Cathedrals, 
Churches, and other objects in Northern 
France. , 


IN THE PRESS. 


A Discourse on Death, with Applications of 
Christian Doctrine. By the Rev. H. Stebbing. 

Sees of England, Wales, jlreland, and the 
Colonies. By T. Seppings. 

A new editiop of Virgil's Bucolics, interlinearly 
translated, &c. By P. Austin Nuttall, LL.D. 

The 2nd Edition of Dean Pearson’s Memoirs of 
the Rev. Christian Frederick Swartz. 2 vols. 

A 4th Edition of the Prayer Book, and Proper 
Lessons, arranged by the late Hon, Charlotte 
Grimstone. 1 vol. containing the Morning 
Prayer and Lessons. The other containing the 
Evening—reduced in size so as to become 
more portable. 

The Bride’s Book ; a Code of Morals and Con- 
duct ; selected from Works of EminevtWriters, 
for the use of Young Married Women. By 
ee H. C. Caddick, 32mo. bound in silk. 
2s. Od. 

Vol. I. of Views in India, China, and on the 
Shores of the Red Sea ; from original sketches. 
By Commander Robert Elliot, R. N. With 
Descriptions, by Emma Roberts. Handsomely 
bound, 21s. 

History of the Cotton Manufacture in Great 
Britain ; with a Notice of its early History in 
the East, and in all the Quarters of the Globe ; 
a Description of the great Mechanical Inven- 
tions which have caused its unexampled ex- 
tension in Britain; and a View of the present 
state of the Manufacture, and the Condition 
of the Classes engaged in its several Depart- 
ments. By Edward Baines, Jan., Esq. Em. 
bellished and illustrated with Portraits of In. 
ventors, Drawings of Machinery, &c. One 
very thick Volume, 8vo., with upwards of 30 
Engravings, price 15s. cloth. 





PRICES OF THE 


ENGLISH FUNDS, 


FROM Dec. 24, 1834, To Jan. 24, 1835. 











3 per ct. Consols, Red. 3 per cent 
H ighest..| 918 , 92 
Lowest... 











Highest.. 17 i} 
Lowest... 16 6-16ths. 


Red. 3\¢ per cent. 


Long Anns. | Bank Stock. | mk secs. | i 


262} 44 pm. | 24 pm. 





Anns., Jan, & July 





New 34% per cent. 


100 993 16 15-16ths. 
Ong} = 16 11-16ths, 


Exchequer Bills. India Bonds. 


257 37 pm. 17 pm. 
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PRICES OF CANAL SHARES, DOCK STOCKS, &c. 
At the Office of R. W. Moore, 5, Bank Chambers, Lothbury. 


a —— . 








—_-——-—- -- a ae eee 








Price. Div. 














Grand Junction Canal Co. ...| 240 London & Birmingham Rail- 98 

Ellesmere and Chester do....... 87 WE cecccenssoosncs of 25 paid , 
Huddersfield do. ............00.++- 32.15 Grand Junction, do....¢20 pd.| 22 q 
Kennet and Avon do............. 22.5 Liverpool and Manchester do...| 196 9 
Leeds and Liverpool do.......... 530 London Docks...........000e++ee0s 56 2.5 

MII, ncicnocecsessnenses eee ( 161-7.6 St. Katherine do. ............... 68 3 

Trent and Mersey do............. 640 Atlas Assurance Company...... 11.7.6} 10 

Warwick and Birmingham do.| 277 GASB OO... vecceccrveseseeccsccsceee 148.10} 7 

Warwick and Napton do. ...... 220 RPMRIEIIR GD. cccseccvcsecensenesed 33.10] 1 

Worcester and Birmingham do. | 87.10 Renperiell C0. c ope cocesevevoosvoscees 114 | 5.7.6 


West Middlesex Water Works| 77.10} 3 


a 








NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





Tne offer of information from Cheltenham and Gloucester is most acceptable. 
Many thanks for the promise of the ‘‘ Chichester Charities.”’ 


The table and paper as to Queen Anne’s Bounty are most excellent. But it may be well 
to mention to the writer (not R. W. B.) that Mr. Hodgson has just published a Supplement 
to his Work, bringing it down to the present time. 


It is strongly recommended by those who understand these matters that the Sermons 
preached in the same neighbourhood, under authority of the forthcoming King’s Letter for 
the West lndies, should be preached on the same Sunday. 


“RR. F.,”’ “Mr. Oxlee,” A very interesting account of a Confessional Chair, ‘‘ Ob- 
servations on Matt. iii. 3,” “ X., on Bishop Middleton,” “ A. O. R., on the Duties of a 
Deacon,” “ Mr. Winning,” ‘* A Lay Subscriber,” “R. W. B.” and “‘ A Country Curate,” 
are received. 


“M. E, J's.” letter cannot be used. A personal attack on a person in high office without 
any proof could not be inserted. 


Mr. Maitland is just bringing out a second Pamphlet on the subject of “ Milner’s Church 
History,”” which will fully settle one question as to that writer—viz., that he depended on 
secondary sources of information, and that he used them most objectionably. As a single 
example, where he takes a small part of a large extract given G Fleury, or some other 
secondary source, he gives you no warning that you are not reading the very words and the 
whole of the words of the original. It will not be to the credit of this age, when Mr. Scott 
has declared the extraordinary esteem hitherto felt for Milner’s work, if Mr. Maitland’s 
pamphlets are not fully weighed, refuted, if they can be refuted, and, if not, allowed their full : 
weight in deciding on Milner’s character. iether the extraordinary silence and neglect : 
with which Mr. Maitland’s very amusing and important volume on the Albigenses was ‘ 
treated, was to be attributed to the alarm felt at his vigorous attack on Milner there, is a 
point worth considering. But silence will not answer now, nor will the personalities with 
which they who do not worship Milner are assailed have any effect. To find a dry question 
of literary merit treated as a party matter, and those who canvass it reviled as slanderers of 
the dead, &e., &e., is a sonenitlang which can hurt only one party to the question—viz., those 
who use it. It wants no courage to contemn such weapons of argument, and no forbearance 
to leaye those who use them in their usual obscurity. But if they wish to maintain Milner’s 
credit las an historian, these champions must buckle on an armour of a different kind now, 
not pefsonalities, not silence under open accusation, but armour to which they may be some- 
what unused, a knowledge of original sources of history, and, by that means, a refutation of 
those assailants of Milner who say that his book has little or no value, because he rarely him- 





_ self applied to such sources. 


The Editor trosts that the question as to Terence and his works, touched on in a letter in 
this Number, will be fully discussed, and not on narrow grounds. 

It will be interesting to the admirers of the “ Christian Year"—that is to say, to all good 
churchmen——to know that Bi Doane has just republished it in America. As a poet and a 
churehman alike, Bishop Doane knew how to value this real treasure, and his republication of 
it is one of a thousand services which he has rendered to the church. 


